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*¢ Now the New Year reviving Old Desires, 
The thoughtful soul to solitude retires.” 
RupalyaT oF OMarR Kuayyim. 


A YEAR ago we were reviewing here the year 1871, which will 
probably stand as one of the remarkable years in History. We 
named, of course, the destruction of the heart of the city of Chicago 
as one of the most terrible of its calamities. 

A year passes by, and we look back upon the year 1872, a year 
of peace and prospefity, for most of the world ; but we write in thé 
sight of wide-spread ruin in the city where this journal is pub- 
lished, — ruin from which the smoke is still rising. 

In general calamity it is trifling to speak of personal losses 
except by way of illustration. But one illustration, though it be a 
small one, will answer for a thousand. And the way in which this 
calamity affects separate interests may be seen, when we say that 
the gentlenfen who have always furnished the paper for this 
journal lost their immense warehouse, — that our admirable print- 
ers saw the ruin of their well-furnished printing house, one of the 
largest in America, — and that the artists who were furnishing our 
Christmas present to our readers have saved nothing from the com- 
plete ruin of their establishment. For this reason some of the later 
applicants upon our lists must await, for a few weeks, the renewal 
of the lithographic stones from which Mr. Billings’s picture is 
printed. 

Yet, so much more sweeping are the trials of others, that, as the 
men of Boston speak to-day, we are among those “who have not 
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suffered by the fire.” Our losses are, indeed nothing as compared 
to those which might be named. 

The fire broke out on the evenitig of Saturday, Nov. 9th, If, on 
_that day, any intelligent Boston merchant had been asked in any 
‘distant city to note upon a map the region of this town which had 
- been most ‘generously improved in the last twenty years, — what 
‘might indeed be said best to represent that new Boston which in 
| twenty years has made advances so amazing in prosperity, — he 
would have included it within a line which ‘on the south and west and 
north would have indicated almost precisely the sonthern, western, 
- and northern boundaries of the ruin of to-day. On the east, near 
the bay, there have been spared noble streets and sections of the 
new warehouses which belong to this recent quickening of the city’s 


. life. But sixty acres of warehouses, so imposing that we took our 


friends to see them among the finest monuments of our architec- 
ture, and even challenged a comparison for some of them with the 
palaces of Genoa, are now sixty acres of smoking ruin. The square 
corners of blocks of granite are rounded off by fire and water. © 
Columns of iron are twisted into ungainly rubbish. An arch of 
broken brick-work here or there, reminds one of those ruins behind 
the Forum, of which every five years the antiquaries change the 
names. And the best informed Bostonian, as he threads his way 
among the smouldering piles, loses it, and has to call a policeman 
that he may learn where he is. To any one. at a distance who 
knows localities here, as simple a record of the desolation as any, 
is to say that from the old Granary burying-ground you may look 
down Bromfield Street, and see the masts of the schooner which is 
loading at the wharf just half a mile away. 

In these sixty acres were collected as much of the results of 
human labor as could be well stored together in a space so limited. 

This description of the scene of the calamity is enough to show 
that in the rapid advance of every material interest and every 
physical science, the methods of extinguishing fire have not 
kept pace with the necessities which pile up stone and brick 
at the great centres of trade. as places of deposit for wool 
and cotton and paper and leather and gold and silver and iron 
and steel, and the thousand things that are made from them. 
The arts of hydraulics and other engineering science by which men 
mean to resist fire, their best friend and their worst enemy, have 
not advanced as fast as these arts of accumulation. Censure may 
be applied in detail, and after the fact may be fairly applied. This 
happens to the beaten in every battle ; but none the less is it true, 
that on the whole, the people of Boston had reason to think, on the 
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morning of the calamity, that they were well provided against fire. 
Undoubtedly they were better provided, than at this moment are 
most cities of their size. Their aqueduct supplied them without 
pumping with store of water which never failed at a level of one* 
hundred and twenty-three feet above the sea, —a level forty feet 
higher than the top of the highest warehouse which is burned. The 
telegraphic fire-alarm, the invention of one of their own savans, was 
in perfect operation. More than twenty steam fire-engines were 
within @ radius of two miles. And a body of trained men, whose 
courage, skill, and loyalty have now been fully tested and found 
not wanting, were ready to use this machinery as well as men know 
how to use it. Such was the preparation for the battle. With such 
preparation, with an alarm promptly given early in the evening, 
with no remarkable severity either of cold or of wind, one of these’ 
warehouses having taken fire, an army of men saw it burn down, in 
spite of their best effort; and before two hours were past, all men 
knew that the armament we have named was worthless for the 
emergency. 

Granting, as we have said, that censure may be applied in details, 
all this is enough to show that the art of extinction of fire has not 
kept paee with the necessity which accumulates manufactured prod- 
ucts, and piles up the warehouses that contain them. 

Another paper in this number of “ Otp anp NEw” discusses the 
relations to all crowded cities of their dependence upon horses.. It 
seems that there are moments when they fail us, and the Boston 
calamity is due perhaps to such failure. The commission which is 
investigating its causes, and which will warn us how other cities and 
our own may ward off such calamities, will instruct us on this point 
as on others. A horse epidemic may occur again, and no town is 
fitly guarded against fire which is exposed to destruction when it 
comes. 

In the waste of the results of the labor of years, the people 
of Boston have had the generous sympathy of the people of the 
world. The calamity has shown again how close and how tender 
is the relationship which every agency of Christian civilization 
creates between man and man, town and town, nation and nation. 
The kingdom of God, or the Christian commonwealth, — an empire 
embracing men of different races, languages, governments, and occu- 
pations,—is a possibility more easy to illustrate with every year. 
It seems as if calamities compelled some men to acknowledge it, 
who have not been able te see its traces in the silent operations 
of literature, trade, travel, and diplomacy, as these gradually unite 
the world, and make it one family. Under the social system 
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of to-day each city is necessary to each other city, and each nation 
to each other nation. The calamities of Paris were calamities to 
the cattle-drover on the plains of Nebraska, if he did but know it, 
* and, when the grain elevators of Chicago burned, the crust of the 
French communist became more costly. Side by side with this 
certainty is the certainty that each city and nation’ can help each 
other in trial,—and it is a-blessing to see how glad they are 
together to offer the help which they can give. 





- WE had thought to use these pages of introduction only for a 
few words as to the enlarged field which this Journal will occupy 
in future. 

The determination of those who established “@ip anp New” in 
the autumn of 1870 was to try for three years an experiment which 
should show whether in America there was not a place for a monthly 
magazine devoted to the social improvement of the country, and 
ready to consecrate social improvement by fearless and liberal 
religion. ‘They saw no reason why a literary magazine should be 
confined to literature, a religious magazine to religion, or a scien- 
tific journal to science. They believed that the inspiration of 
religion might freshen literature and quicken science, and they 
believed that the liberal church of America deserved the help and 
would unite in the support of a magazine published in this view. 

In that belief they were right. “Op anp New,” established as 
“a magazine with a purpose” and the “ magazine of the People,” 
has earned a permanent position. The three years’ experiment to 
which its founders pledged themselves has resulted in success. 

The proprietors have organized a Corporation to carry on the 
Journal with entire independence. The AmericanJJnitarian Asso- 
ciation, at. the advice of whose directors it was founded, withdraw 
from all oversight of its management. It remains under the same 
editorial charge as heretofore, but the proprietors and editors have 
made new effort within the last year to extend the circle of those on 
whom they can rely for assistance. The public has proved to us 
our success in providing entertaining reading. Every serial story 
we have published has been called for in a separate form, and we 
are about to publish in one volume a series of our shorter stories. 
We believe now, that our new arrangements make the magazine 
stronger for the discussion of questions of the higher and graver 
politics. Thus we had intended in this number to print an article 
on the critical questions, whether the great Railroad Corporations 
are to rule this country, or whether the country is to rule them. The 
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destruction of this important paper by fire will not prevent our 
returning to the subject again. The questions of Civil Service 
Reform, of Land, of Suffrage, of the Ballot in England, of -Insur- 
ance, of the Police and Government of Cities, present subjects 
‘ which we expect to discuss in successive numbers of “ Oup AND 
New.” 

_ The Magazine i is devoted to the higher life of the nation in all its 
. parts. It has, therefore, never been under the rule of any coterie 
of writers, however distinguished. The character of circulation in 
every State has taught us that we were not mistaken in encouraging 
the writers of every section of the country to work with us, and in 
making a magazine from the best work of the best writers of 
every section. For the future we shall make the same endeavor. 

We have satisfied ourselves that Freedom of Discussion and Free- 
dom in Religion are not peculiarities of New England. We have 
been taught, if we had not known it already, by the friendly cor- 
respondence with which our readers favor us in every section of 

the country, that there is the same appetite in the reconstructed 
States of the South, in the great Northwest, on the frontier, and 
in the States of the Pacific, for a bold discussion of great quéstions 

and a radical investigation of great difficulties, as there is in any of 
the old States of the Union. In these matters the Otp and New 

are at one. 

We can only ask our subscribers, and the intelligent circle of pub- 
lishers who act as our means of communication with the public, to 
second cordially our new efforts to serve in what is a common cause. 
Our company of contributors was never so large and so strong as it 
isnow. We have a right to look with pride on their work in three 
years past. We have had the honor of making some contributions 
which will stand in the more permanent literature of the world. 
We know, of course, that our readers share our satisfaction in such 
‘success. With their co-operation we can promise like success in 
the future. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ANOTHER GENERATION. 


‘*Here he comes! here he'comes !” 
“He” was the “ post-rider,” an 
' institution now almost of the past. 
He rode by the house and threw off 
a copy of the “ Boston Gazette.” 
Now the “ Boston Gazette,” of this 
particular issue, gave the results of 
the drawing of the great Massachu- 
setts State Lottery of the Eastern 
Lands in the Waldo Patent. - 
Mr.. Cutts, the elder, took the 
“Gazette,” and opened it with a 
smile that pretended to be careless ; 
but even he showed the eager anxiety 
which they all felt; as he tore off the 
wrapper and unfolded the fatal sheet. 
** Letter from London,” ** Letter from 
Philadelphia,” ‘‘ Child with two 
heads,” — thus he ran down the col- 
umns of the little page, uneasily. 
* Here it is! here it is! — Drawing 
of the great State Lottery. ‘In the 
presence of the Honourable Treasurér 
of the Commonwealth, and of their 
Honours the Commissioners of the 
Honourable Council, — was drawn 
yesterday, at the State House, the 
first distribution of numbers ’— here 
are the numbers, —‘ First combina- 
tion, 375-1. Second,421-7. Third, 
591-6. Fourth, 594-1. Fifth,’” — 
and here Mr. Cutts started off his 
feet, —“** Fifth, 219-7.’ Sybil, my 
darling! it is so! 219-7! See, 
O my 
it should come 


dear child! 219-7! 219-7! 
God! 
so!” 
And he fairly sat down, and buried 
his head in his hands, and cried. 
The others for a full minute did 


to think 
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not dare break in on excitement so 
intense, and were silent; but in a 
minute more, of course, little Simeon, 
the youngest of the tribes who were 
represented there, gained courage to 
pick up the paper, and to spell out 
again the same words which his 
father had read with so much emo- 
tion; and, with his sister Sally, who 
came to help him, to add to the store 
of information, as to what prize num- 
ber 5 — 219-7 — might bring. 

For this was a lottery in which 
there were no blanks. The old Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, having 
terrible war debts to pay after the 
Revolution, had nothing but lands in 
Maine to pay them with. Now lands 


‘in Maine were not very salable, and, 


if the simple and ordinary process of 
sale had been followed, the lands 
might not have been sold till this 
day. So they were distributed by 
these lotteries, which in that time 
seemed gigantic. Every ticket- 
holder had some piece of land 
awarded to him, I think,— but to the 
most, I fear, the lands were hardly 
worth the hunting up, to settle upon. 
But, to induce as many to buy as 
might, there were prizes. No. 1, I 
think, even had a “ stately mansion” 
on the land, — according to the ad- 
vertisement. No.2 had some special 
water-power facilities. No. 5, which 
Mr. Cutts’s ticket had drawn, was'two 
thousand acres on Tripp’s Cove, — 
described in the programme as that 
‘+well-known Harbor of Refuge, where 
Fifty Line of Battle Ship could lie in 
safety.” To this cove the two thou- 
sand acres so adjoined that the pro- 
gramme represented them as the site 


















of the Future.” 4 
' §amuel Cutts was too old a. man, 
and had already tested too critically 
his own powers in what the world 
calls ‘* business,” by a sad satire, to 
give a great deal of faith to the prom- 
ises of the prospectus, as to the com- 
mercial prosperity of Tripp’s. Cove. 
He had come out of the Revolution a 
Brigadier-General, with an honorable 
record of service,— with rheumatism 
which would never be cured, — with 
a good deal,of paper money which 
would never be redeemed, which the 
Continent and the Commonwealth 
had paid him for his seven years, — 
and without that place in the world 
of peace which he had had when 
these years’ began. The very severest 
trial of the Revolution was to be 
found in the condition in which the 
officers of the army were left after it 
was over. They were men who had 
distinguished themselves in their pro- 
fession, and who had done their very 
best to make that profession unnec- 
essary in the future. To go back to 
their old callings was hard. Other 
men were in their places, and there 
did not seem to be room for two. 
Under the wretched political system 
of the old Confederation there was no 
such rapid spring of the material 
prosperity of the country as should 
find for them new fields in new enter- 
prise. Peace did anything but lead 
in Plenty. Often indeed in history 
has Plenty been a little coy before 
she could be tempted, with her pretty 
tender foot, to press the stubble and 
the ashes left, by the havoc of War. 
And thus it was that General Cutts 
had returned to his old love whom he 
had married in a leave of absence 
just before Bunker Hill, and had be- 
gun his new life with her in Old New- 
bury, in Massachusetts, at a time 
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of the great “ Mercantile Metropolis: 
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when there was little opening for him, 
—or for any man who had spent seven 
years in learning how to do well what 
was never to be done again. 

And in doing what there was to do 


he had not sueceeded.. He had just , - 


squeezed pork and potatoes and In- | 
dian meal enough out of a worn-out } 
farm to keep Sybil, his wife, andtheir ; 
growing family of children alive. 
He had, once or twice, gone up to | 
Boston to. find what chances might 
be open for him there. But, alas, 
Boston was in a bad way too, as well 
as Samuel Cutts. Once he had 
joined some old companions, who had 
gone out to the Western Reserve in 
Northern Ohio, to see what. opening © 
might be there. But the outlook 
seemed unfavorable for carrying so 
far, overland, a delicate woman and 
six little children into a wilderness. 
If he could have scraped together a 
little money, he said, he would buy 
a share in one of the ships he saw 
rotting in Boston or Salem, and try 
some foreign adventure. But, alas, 
the ships would not ‘have been rotting 
had it been easy for any. man to 
scrape together a little mongy to buy 
them. And so, year in and year out, 
Samuel Cutts and his wife dressed 
the children more and more plainly, 
bought less sugar and more molasses, 
brought down the family diet more 
strictly to pork and beans, pea-soup, 
hasty-pudding, and rye-and-indian, 
—and Samuel Cutts looked more 
and more sadly on the prospect be- 
fore these boys and girls, and the 
life for which he was training them. 
Do not think he was a profligate, 
my dear cousin Eunice, because he 
had bought a lottery ticket. Please 
to observe that to buy lottety tickets 
was represented to be as much the 
duty of all good citizens, as it was 
proved to be, eleven years ago, your 
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duty to make Havelocks and to knit 
stockings. Samuel Cutts, in the 
outset, had bought his lottery ticket 
only “ to encourage the others,” and 
to do his honorable share in paying 
the war debt.- Then, I must confess, 
- he had thought more of the ticket 

’ than he had supposed he would. The 
children had made a romance about 
it,— what they would do, and what 
they would not do, if they drew the 
first prize. Samuel Cutts: and Sybil 
Cutts themselves had got drawn into 
the interest of the children, and many 
was the night, when they had sat up, 
without any light but that of a pine- 
torch, planning out the details of the 
little colony they would form at the 
Eastward,—if— if only one of the ten 
great prizes should, by any marvel, 
fall to him. And now Tripp’s Cove 
—which perhaps he had thought of 
as much as he had thought of any of 
the ten — had failen to him. This 


was the reason why he showed so 
much emotion, and why he could 
hardly speak, when he read the num- 
bers. It was because that had come 
to him which. represented so com- 
pletely what he wanted, and yet 
which he had not even dared to pray 


for. It was so much more than he 
expectedy— it was the dream of 
years, indeed, made true. 

For Samuel Cutts had proved to 
himself that he was a good leader of 
men. He knew he was, and many 
men knew it who had followed him 
under Carolina suns, and in the 
snows of Valley Forge. Samuel 
Cutts knew, equally well, that he 
“was not a good maker of money, nor 
creator of pork and potatoes. Six 
years of farming in the valley of the 
Merrimac had proved that to him, if 
he had never learned it before. Sam- 
uel Cutts’s dream had'been, when he 
went away to explore the Western 


Reserve, that he would like to bring 
together some of the best line offi- 
cers and some of the best privates 
of the old “ Fighting Twenty-sev- 
enth,” and take them, with his old 
provident skill, which had served 
them so well upon so many camping- 
grounds, to some region where they 
could stand by each other again,*as 
they had stood by each other before,. 
and where sky and earth would yield 
them more than sky and heart have 
yet yielded any man in Eastern 
Massachusetts. Well! as I said, 
the Western Reserve did not seem 
to be the place. After all, “ the 
Fighting Twenty-seventh” were not 
skilled in the tilling of the land. 
They furnished their quota when the 
boats were to be drawn through the 
ice of the Delaware, to assist in 
Rahl’s Christmas party at Trenton ; 
and for many an embarkation at the 
“head of Elk” had the “Fighting 
Twenty-seventh” provided half the 
seamen for the transport. It was 
the “ Fighting Twenty-seventh” who 
cut out the ‘Princess Charlotte” 
cutter in Edisto Bay. But the 
“Fighting Twenty-seventh” had 
never, so far as any one knew, 
beaten one sword into one plough- 
share, nor one spear into one prun- 
ing-hook. But Tripp’s.Cove seemed 
to offer a different prospect. Why 
not, with a dozen or two of the old 
set, establish there, not the New 
Jerusalem indeed, but something a 
little more elastic, a little more help- 
ful, a little more alive, than these’ 
kiln-dried, sun-dried, and time-dried 
old towns of the seaboard of Massa- 
chusetts? At any rate, they could 
live togéther in Tripp’s Cove, as 
they wintered together at Valley 
Forge, at Bennett’s Hollow, by the 
Green Licks, and in the Lykens In- 
tervale. This was the question 
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which Samuel Cutts wanted to solve, 
and which the fatal figures 219-7 put 
him in the way of solving. 
“Tripp’s Cove is our Christmas 
* present,” said Syhil Cutts to her hus- 
band, as they went to bed. But so 
far removed were the habits of New 
' England then from the observance 
of ecclesiastical anniversaries, that 
no one else had remembered that 
day that it was Christmas which was 


CHAPTER II. 


TRIPP’S COVE. 


Caut this a long preface, if you 
please, but it seems to me best to 
tell this story so that I may explain 
what manner of people those were 
and are who lived, live, and will live 
at Tripp’s Cove,—and why they 
have been, are, and will be linked 
together, with a sort of family tie 
and relationship which one does not 
often see in the villages self-formed 


er formed at hap-hazard on the sea- 


side, on the hill-side, or in the prai- 
ries of America. Tripp’s Cove never 
became “the Great Mercantile City 
of the Future,” nor do I believe it 
ever will. But there Samuel Cutts 
lived in a happy life for fifty years,— 
and there he died, honored, blessed, 
and loved. By and by there came 
the second war with England, — the 
“Endymion” came cruising along 
upon the coast, and picking up the 
fishing-boats and the coasters, burn- 
ing the ships on the stocks, or com- 
pelling the owners to ransom them. 
Old General Cutts was seventy years 
old then; but he was, as he had 
always been, the head of the settle- 
ment at Tripp’s,— and there were no 
lack of men younger than he, the 
sergeants or the high privates of the 
“ Fighting Twenty-seventh,” who 


drilled the boys of the village for 
whatever service might impend. 
When the boys went down to Run- 
kin’s and sent the ‘ Endymion’s” 
boats back to her with half their 
crews dead or dying, faster than they 
came, old General Cutts was with 
them, and took sight over his rifle as 
quickly and as bravely as the best of 
them. And so twenty years more 
passed on, — and, when he was well- 
nigh ninety, the dear old man died 
full of years and full of blessings, 
all because he had launched out for 
himself, left the life he was not fit 
for, and undertaken life in which he . 
was at home. ° 

Yes! and, because of this also, 
when 1861 came with its terrible 
alarm to the whole country, and its 
call to duty, all Tripp’s Cove was 
allright. Thegirls were eager for 
service, and the boys were eager. - 
for service. The girls stood by 
the boys, and the boys stood by 
the girls. The husbands stood ‘by the 
wives, and the wives stood by the 
husbands. I do not mean that there 
was not many another community in . 
which everybody was steadfast and 
true. But Ido mean that here was 
one great, family, although the cen- 
sus rated it as five-and-twenty fami- 
lies, which had one heart and one 
soul in the contest, and which went 
into it with one heart and one soul, 
—every man and every woman of 
them all bearing each other’s bur- 
dens. 

Little Sim Cuttsywho broke the 
silence that night when the postman 
threw down the “ Boston Gazette,”. 
was an old man of eighty-five when 
they all got the news of the shots at 
Fort Sumter. The old man was as hale 
and hearty as half the men of sixty in 
this land are to-day. With all his heart 
he encouraged the boys who volun. 
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teered in answer to. the first call for 
regimaents from Maine. Then with 
full reliance on the traditions of the 
“ Fighting Twenty-seventh,” he ex- 
plained to the fishermen and the 
‘coasters that Uncle Abraham would 
need them for his web-footed service, 
as well as for his legions on the land. 
And they found out their ways to 
Portsmouth and to Charlestown, so 
that they might enter the navy as 
their brothers entered the army. 
And so it was, that, when Christmas 
came in 1861, there was at Tripp’s 
Cove only one of that noble set of 
. young fellows, who but a year before 
was hauling hemlock and spruce and 
fir-and pine at Christmas at the girls’ 
order, and worked in the meeting- 
house for two days as the girls bade 
them work, so that when Parson 
Spaulding came in to preach his 
Christmas sermon, he thought the 
house was a bit of the woods them- 
selves.. Only one! 

And who was he? 

How did he dare stay among all 
those girls who were crying out their 
eyes, and sewing their fingers to the 
bones,— meeting every afternoon in 
one sitting-room or another, and de- 
vouring every word that came from 
the army? They read the worst- 
spelled letter that came home from 
Mike Sawin and prized it and blessed 
it and cried over it, as heartily as 
the noblest description of battle that 
eame from the pen of Carleton or 
Swinton. 

Who was he? 

Ah! I have caught you, have I? 
That was Tom Cutts, — the old Gen- 
eral’s great-grandson, — Sim Cutts’s 
grandson,—the very noblest and 
bravest of them all. He got off first 
of all. He had the luck to be in 
Bull Run, — and to be cut off from 
his regiment. He had the luck to 


hide under a corn crib, and to come 
into Washington whole, a week after 
the regiment. He was the first man 
in Maine, they said, to enlist for the 
three-years’ service. Perhaps the 
same thing is said of many others. He 
had come home and raised a new com- 
pany,—and he was making them fast 
into good soldiers, out beyond Fair- 
fax Court House. So that the Brig- 
adier would do anything Tom Cutts 
wanted. And when, on the first of 
December, there came up to the 
Major-General in command a request 
for leave of absence from Tom Cutts, 
respectfully referred to Colonel This, 
who had respectfully referred it 
to General That, who had respect- 
fully referred it to Adjutant-Gen- 
eral T’other,—all these dignitaries 
had respectfully recommended that 
the request be granted. For ever in 
the sacred purlieus of the top Major- 
General’s head-quarters, it was un- 
derstood that Cutts was going home 
for nodess a purpose than the being 
married to the prettiest and sweet- 
est and best girl in Eastern Maine. 
Well! for my part I do not think 
that the aids and their informants 
were in the wrong about this. Surely 
that Christmas Eve, as Laura Marvel 
stood up with Tom Cutts in front of 
Parson Spaulding, in presence of 
what there was left of the Tripp’s 
Cove community, I would have said 
that Laura was the loveliest bride I 
ever saw. She is tall; she is grace- 
ful; she has rather a startled look 
when you speak to her, suddenly or 
gently, but the startled look just be- 
witches you. Black hair,— she got 
that from the Italian blood in her 
grandmother’s ‘family, — exquisite 
blue eyes, — that is a charming com- 
bination with black hair, — perfect 
teeth, and matchless color, — and 
she had it all when she was mar- 
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ried, — she was a blushing bride and 
not a.fainting one. But, then, what 
stuff this is,— nobody knew he 
cared a straw for Laura’s hair or her 
cheek, — it was that she looked “ just 
lovely,” and that she was ‘just love- 
ly,”— so self-forgetful in all her 
ways, after that first start, so eager 
to know just where she could help, 
and so determined to help just there. 
Why ! she led all the girls in the vil- 
lage when she was only fourteen, be- 
cause they loved her so. She was 
the one who made the rafts when 
there was a freshet, and took them all 
out together on the mill-pond. And, 
when the war came, she was, of 
course, captain of the girls’ sewing, 
— she packed the cans of pickles and 
fruit for the Sanitary,—she corre- 
sponded with the State Adjutant : — 
heavens, from morning to night every- 
body in the village ran to Laura, — 
not because she was the prettiest 
creature you ever looked upon, but 
because she was the kindest, truest, 
most loyal, and most helpful creature 
' that ever lived,—be the same man 
or woman. 

Now had you rather be named 
Laura Cutts or Laura Marvel? Mar- 
vel is a good name, —a weird, mir- 
aculous sort of name. Cutts is not 
much of a name. But Laura had 
made up her mind to be Laura Cutts 
after Tom had asked her about it, — 


and here they are standing before 


dear old Parson Spaulding, to re- 
ceive his exhortation,—and to be 
made one before God and man. 
Dear Laura! How shehad laughed 
with the other girls, all in a good- 
natured way, at the good Parson’s 
exhortation to the young couples. 
Laura had heard it twenty times, — 
for she had “stood up” with twenty 
of the girls, who had dared.The En- 
terprise of Life before her! Nay, 
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Great. Light. 
Laura could repeat, with all the em- 
phasis, the most pathetic passage of 
the whole,— ‘ And above all, ‘my 
beloved. young friends, — first of all 
and last of all,— let me beseech you, 
as you climb the hill of life together, 
hand with hand, and step with step, 
—that you will look beyond the 
crests upon its summit to the eternal 
lights which blaze in the infinite 
heaven of the Better Land beyond.” 
Twenty times had Laura heard this 
passage,—nay, ten times, I am afraid, 
had she, in an honest and friendly way, 
repeated it, under strict vows of se- 
crecy, to the edification of circles of 
screaming girls. But now the dear 
child looked truly and loyally into 
the old man’s face, as he went on 
from word to word, and only thought 
of him, and how noble and true and 
pure he was,—and of the Great 
Master whom he represented there, 
— and it was just as realto her and 
to Tom Cutts that they must look 
into the Heaven of Heavens for Life 
and Strength, as Parson’ Spaulding — 
wanted it to be. When he prayed 
with all his heart, she prayed ;— 
what he hoped, she hoped ; — what 
he promised for her, she promised to 
the Father in Heaven ;— and what 
he asked her to promise by word 
aloud, she promised loyally and eter- 
nally. - 

And Tom Cutts? He looked so 
handsome in his uniform, and he 
looked like the man he was. And in 
those days, the uniform, if it were 
only a flannel fatigue-jacket on a 
private’s back, was as beautiful as 
the flag,— nothing more beautiful 
than either for eyes to look upon; 
and when Parson Spaulding had said 
the Benediction and the Amen, and 
had kissed Laura, with her eyes full 
of tears, and when he had given Tom 
Cutts joy, then all the people came 
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up, in a double line, and they all 
kissed Laura, and they shook hands 
with Tom as‘if they would shake 
his hands off, and, in the half-reti- 
cent methods of Tripp’s Cove, every 
lord and lady bright that were in 
Moses Marvel’s parlor, said ** honored 
be the bravest knight, beloved the 
fairest fair.” 

And tiiere was a bunch of laurel 
hanging in the middle of the room, 
as make-believe mistletog. And the 
boys, who could not make believe 
even that they were eighteen, so 
that they had been left at home, 
would catch Phebe and Sarah and 
Mattie’and Helen, when by accident 
they crossed underneath the laurel, 
and would kiss them, for all their 
screaming. And soon Moses Mar- 
vel brought in a waiter with wedding- 
cake, and Nathan Philbrick brought 
in a waiter with bride-cake; and 
pretty Mattie Marvel brought in a 
waiter with currant wine. And Tom 
Cutts gave every girl a piece of wed- 
" ding-cake himself, and made her 
promise to’sleep on it. And before 
* they were all gone, he and Laura had 
been made to write names for the 
girls to dream upon, that they might 
draw their fortunes the next morn- 
ing. And before long Moses Cutts 
led Mrs. Spaulding out into the great 
family-room, and there was the real 
- wedding supper. And, after they 
had eaten the supper, Bengel’s fid- 
dle sounded in the parlor; and they 
danced and they waltzed and they 
_ polked to their heart’s content. And 
so they spent the Christmas of 1861. 

Too bad, was not it? Tom’s leave 
was only twenty days. It took him 
five to come; it took five to go. 
After the wedding there were but 
seven little days. And then he kissed 
dear Laura good-by, with tears run- 
ning from his eyes and hers; and 
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she begged him to be sure she should 
be all right; and he begged her to 
be certain nothing would happen to 
him. And for near two years they 
did not see each other’s faces again. 


CHAPTER III. 
aN OTHER CHRISTMAS. 


Curistmas Eve again ! 

Moses Marvel has driven out his 
own bays, in his own double cutter, 
to meet the stage at Fordyce’s. On 
the back seat is Mattie Marvel with 
a rosy little baby all wrapped up in 
flannels and in furs, who is the little 
Tom Cutts who has never seen his 
own father. Where is Laura? 

“Here she comes! here she 
comes.” Sure enough; here is the 
stage at last. Job Stiles never swept 
round with a more knowing sweep 
than this afternoon. And the cur- 
tains were up already ; and there is 
Laura; and there is.Tom! He is 
pale, poor fellow. But how pleased 
heis! Laura is out first, of course. — 
And then she gives him her hand so 
gently, and the others all help. And 
here is the hero at Marvel’s side; 
and he is bending over his baby, 
whom he dares not try to lift with 
his one arm; and Mattie and old 
Moses Marvel are crying ; but every- 
body is as happy as a king, and 
everybody is talking at one time, 
and all the combination has turned 
out well. ' 

Tom Cutts had had a hole made 
through his left thigh, so that they 
despaired of his life. And, as he 
lay on the ground a bit of a shell 
had struck his left fore-arm and 
knocked that to pieces. Tom Cutts 
had been sent back to hospital at 
Washington, and reported by tele- 
graph as mortally wounded. But, 
almost as soon as Tom Cutts got to 
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the Lincoln Hospital himself, Laura 
Cutts, got there too, and then Tom 
did not mean to die if he could help 
it, and Laura did not, mean to have 
him. And the honest fellow held to 
his purpose in that steadfast Cutts 
way. The blood tells, I believe; and 
love tells.; and will tells. .How much 
love has to do with will! ‘I believe 
you are a witch, Mrs. Cutts,” the 
doctor used to say to her. ‘ Noth- 
ing but good happens to this good 
man of yours.” Bits of bone came 
out just as they were wanted to. In- 
flammation kept away just as it was 
told to do. And the-two wounds ran 
a race with each other in healing 
after their fashion. ‘It will be a 
_ beautiful stump after all,” said the 
doctor, where poor Laura saw little 
beauty. But everything was beau- 
tiful to her when at last he told her 
that she might wrap up her husband 

as well as she knew how, and take 
him home and nurse him there. So 
she had telegraphed that they were 
coming, and that was the way in 
which it happened that her father 
and her sister had brought out 
the baby to meet them both at 
Fordyce’s. Mattie’s surprise had 
worked perfectly. 
And now it was time for Laura’s 
surprise. After she had her baby in 
her own arms, and was on the back 
seat of the sleigh; after Tom was 
well wrapped up by her side, with 
_his well arm just supporting the lit- 
tle fellow’s head; after Mattie was 
ali tucked in by her father, and Mr. 
Marvel himself had looked round to 
say, ** All ready!” then was it that 
Jem Marvel first stepped out from 
the stage, and said, ‘“‘ Haven’t you 
one word for me, Mattie?” Then 
how they screamed again; for ev- 
erybody thought Jem was in the 
West Indies. He was cruising there, 
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on board the “ Gray-Wing,” looking 
after blockaders who took the South-. 
ern route. Nobody dreamed of 
Jem’s being at Christmas. And 
here he had stumbled on Tom and 
Laura in the New Haven train as 
they came on! Jem had been sent 
into New York with a prize. He had 
got leave and was on his way to see 
the rest of them. He had bidden 
Laura not say one word,— and so he 
had watched one greeting from the * 
stage, before he broke in to take his 
part for another. 

O! what an uproarious Christ- 
mas that was when they all came 
home! No!—Tom Cutts would not 
let one of them be sad! He was the 
cheeriest of them all. He monopo- 
lized the baby,— and showed im- 
mense power in the way of baby-talk 
and of tending. Laura had only to 
sit on the side of the room and be 
perfectly happy. It was very soon 
known what the arrivals were. And 
Parson Spaulding came in and his 
wife. Of course the Cuttses had 
been there already. Then every- 
body came. That is the simplest 
way of putting it. They all would 
have been wanted to come, because 
in that community there was not one 
person who did not love Laura and 
Tom and Jem. But whether they 
would have come, on the very first 
night, I am not sure. But this was 
Christmas Eve, — and the girls were 
finishing off the meeting-house just 
as the stage and the sleigh came in. 
And, in a minute, the news was ev- 
erywhere. And of course every- 
body felt he might just go in to get 
news from the fleet or the army. 
Nor was there one homestead in 
Tripp’s Cove which was not more or 
less closely represented in the fleet 
or the army. So there was, really, 
as the evening parted, a town-meet- 
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ing in Moses Marvel's sitting-room 
and parlor, — and whether Moses 
Marvel were most pleased, or Mrs. 
Marvel, or Laura,— who sat and 
tbeamed,—or old General Simeon 
‘Cutts, I am sure I do not know. 

That was indeed a merry Christ- 
mas | 
But after that I must own it was 
hard sledding for Tom Cutts and for 
pretty Laura. A hero with one blue 
sleeve pinned neatly together, who, 
at the best, limps as he walks, 
quickens all your compassion and 
gratitude, yes. But when you are 
‘selecting a director of your lumber- 
works, or when you are sending to 
New York to buy goods, or when 
you are driving a line of railway 
through the wilderness, I am afraid 
you do not choose that hero to do 
your work: for you. Or if you do, 
you were not standing by when Tom 
Cutts was looking right and left for 
something to do, so that he might 
keep the wolf from the door. It was 
sadly like the life that his great- 
grandfather, Samuel Cutts, led at 
the old farm in old Newbury after 
the old war. Tom lost his place, 
when he went to the front, and he 
could not find it again. . 

Laura, sweet girl, never com- 
plained, no, nor Moses Marvel, he 
never complained, nor would he com- 
plain if Tom and his wife and chil- 
dren had lived with him till dooms- 
day. ‘“*Good luck for us,” said Moses 
Marvel ; and those were many words 
for him to say in one sentence. But 
Tom was proud, and it ground him to 
the dust to be eating Moses Marvel’s 
bread when he had not earned it, — 
and to have nothing but his major’s 
pension to buy Laura and the babies 
their clothes with, and to keep the 
pot a-boiling. ; 

Of course Jem joined the fleet 
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again fill the war was over. Then 
he came, and.came with prize- 
money. He and Tom had many 
talks of going into business together 
with Tom’s brains and Jem’s money. 
But nothing came of this. The land 
was no place for Jem. He was a 
regular Norseman, as are almost all 
of the Tripp’s Cove boys, who have 
come from the loins of the fighting 
Twenty-Seventh. They sniff the 
tempest afar off,—and when they 
hear of Puget Sound, or of Alaska, 
or of Wilkes’s Antarctic Continent, 
they fancy that they hear a voice 
from some long lost home, from 
which they have strayed away. And 
so Laura knew and Tom knew that 
any plans which rested on Jem’s 
staying ashore were plans which had 
one false element in them. The 
raven would be calling him, and it 
might be best, once for all, to let 
him follow the raven till the raven 
called no more. 

So Jem put his prize-money into a 
new bark which he found building at 
Bath, — and they called the bark the 
Laura,—and Tom and Laura Cutts 
went to the launching,—and Jem 
superintended the rigging himself; 
and then he took Tom and Laura 
and the babies with him to New 
York, and a high time they had to- 
gether there. Tom saw many of 
the old army boys, and Laura hunted 
up one or two old school friends, 
—and they saw Booth in Iago, — 
and screamed themselves hoarse at 
Niblo’s, — and heard Formes in the 
German Opera,—and they rode in 
the Park, they browsed in the 
Astor, and went shopping at Stew- 
art’s,—-and saw the people paint 
porcelain at Haughwout’s, — and, by 
Mr. Alden’s kindness, went through 
the wonders at Harper’s; in short, 
for three weeks, all of which time 
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they lived on board ship, they saw 
the lions of New York as children of 
the public do, —for whom that great 
city decks itself and prepares its 
wonders, albeit their existence is 
hardly known to its inhabitants. 

Meanwhile Jem had chartered the 
“Laura” for a voyage to San Fran- 
cisco. And so, before long, her cargo 
began to come on board, and she and 
Tom and the babies took a mournful 
farewell, and came back to Tripp’s 
Cove again, to Moses Marvel’s house. 
And poor Tom thought it looked 
smaller than ever, and that he should 
find it harder than ever to settle 
down to being of no use to anybody, 
and to eat Moses Marvel’s bread,— 
without house, or ‘barn, or bin, or 
oven, or board, or bed— even the 
meanest — of his own. Poor Tom! 
and this was the reward of being the 
first man in Maine to enter for three 
years ! 

And then things went worse and 
worse. Moses Marvel wasas good and 
as taciturn as ever. But Moses Mar- 
vel’s affairs did not run as smoothly 
as he liked. Moses held on, upon 
one’ year’s cutting of lumber, per- 
fectly determined that lumber should 
- rise because it ought to, and Moses 
paid very high usury on the money 
he borrowed, because he would hold 
on. Moses was set in his way, like 
other persons whom you and I know, 
—and to this lumber he held and 
held, till finally the bank would not 
renew his notes,—no, and they 
would not discount a cent for him at 
Bangor, and Moses came back from 
a long taciturn journey he had started 
on in search of money,— and with 
only the certainty that if he did not 
mean to have the sheriff sell his lum- 
ber he must sell it for himself. Nay ! 
he must sell it before the fourth of 
the next month, — and for cash, and 
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long falling market! Poor Moses 
Marvel! That operation served to 
show that he joined, all the Cutts 
want of luck with the Marvel obsti- 
nacy. It was a wretched twelve- 
month the whole of it,— and it made 
that household and made Tom Cutts * 
more miserable and more. 

Then they became anxious about the 
“Laura” andJem. She made almost 
a clipper voyage to California. She 
discharged her cargo in perfect order. 
Jem made a capital charter for 
Australia and England, and knew 
that from England it would be easy 
to get a voyage home. He sailed 
from California, and then the letters 
stopped. No! Laura dear, no need 
of reading a word of the ship-news in 
the ““Semi-Weekly Advertiser” ; the 
name of your namesake is not there. 
Eight, nine, ten months have gone 
by, and there is no part in Christen- 
dom which has seen Jem’s face,or the 
‘¢ Laura’s” private signal. Do not 
strain your eyes on the “ Semi- 
Weekly” any more. 

No! dear Laura’s eyes will be 
dimmed by other cares than the ship 
news. 'Tom’s father, who had-shared 
Tom’s wretchedness, and would glad- . 
ly have had them at his house, but 
Moses Marvel’s was the larger and 
the less peopled of the two, — Tom’s 
father was brought home speechless 
one day, by the men who had found 
him where he had fallen on the road, 
his yoke of oxen not far away, wait- 
ing for the voice which they were 
never to hear again. Whether he 


had fallen from the cart, in some 
lurch it made, and broken his spine, 
or whether all this distress had 
brought on all of a sudden a stroke 
of paralysis, so that he lost his con- 
sciousness before he fell, I do not 
know. Nor doI see that it matters 
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much, though the chimney corners of importation in such regions. 


Tripp’s Cove discuss the question 
quite eagerly to this hour. He lay 
there month after month, really un- 
conscious. He smiled gently when 
they brought him food. He tried to 
say ** Thank you,” they thought, but 
he did not speak to the wife of his 
_ bosom, who had been the Laura Mar- 

vel of her day, in any different way 
from that in which he tried to speak 
to any stranger of them all. A liv- 
ing death he lay in, as those tedious 
months went by. 

Yet my dear Laura was as cheer- 
ful and hopeful and buoyant as ever. 
Tom Cutts himself was ashamed to 
brood when he got a sight of her. 
Mother Cutts herself would lie down 
and rest when Laura came round 
with the two children, as she did 
every afternoon. Moses Marvel him- 
self was less taciturn when Laura, put 
the children, one at one side, one at 
the other, of his chair, at the tea- 
table. 

And in both of those broken 
households, from one end to the other, 
they knew the magic of dear Laura’s 
spells. So that when this Christmas 
came, after poor Mr. Cutts had been 
lying useless so long, when dear 
Laura bade them all take hold and 
fit up for the little ones and for the 
Spaulding children and the Marvel 
cousins, and the Hopkinses, and the 
Phips and Newmarch children, the 
first Christmas tree that had ever 
' been seen in the Cove; they all 
obeyed her loyally, and without won- 
dering. They obeyed her with her 
own determination that they would 
have one merry Christmas more. It 
seems strange to say that this was 
such a novelty for all the little ones 
of the neighborhood. But so it was, 
a novelty to ail the home-stayers, 
for all such festivities are of recent 


But 
there was something for every child. 
They heaped on more wood, and 


‘they kept a merry Christmas de- 


spite the storm without. This 
was Laura’s will, and Laura had 
her way. 

And shé had her reward. Job 
Stiles came round to the door when 
he had put up his horses, and called 
Tom out and gave him a letter which 
he had brought from Ellsworth. And 
Tom read the letter, and he called 
Laura to read.it.. And Laura left 
the children and sat at the kitchen 
table with him and read it, and said, 
‘Thank God! this is a Christmas 
present indeed. Could anything in 
this world be better?” 

This is the letter : — 


Joun Witparr To Tom Corts. 


Dear Tom, —I am just back from 
Washington. I have seen them all, 
and have done my best, and have 
failed. They say, and I believe, 
that the collectorship was promised 
to Waters before the old man’s death, 
— that Waters had honest claims,— 
he has but one leg, you know, —and 
that it must go to him. As for the 
surveyorship, the gift of that is with 
Plumptre. And you know that I 
might as well ask.the Pope to give 
me anything, as him. And ifhe hates 
anybody worse than me, why, it is 
your wife’s father. So EF could do 
nothing there. 

Let me say this,—though it seems 
nothing. If while we are waiting to 
look round, you like to take the Bell 


‘and Hammer Lighthouse, you may 


have the place to-morrow. Ofcourse 
I know it is exile in winter, but in 
summer it islovely. You have your 
house, your stores, two men under 
you (they are double lights), and a 
thousand dollars. I have made them 
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promise to give it to no one till they 
hear from me. And though I knew 
you ought not take any such place, 
I could not refuse it till I let you 
know. I send this to Ellsworth for 
the stage-driver to take, and you 
must send your answer by special 
messenger, that I may telegraph to 
Washington at once. 

I am very sorry, dear Tom, to have 
failed you so. But I did my best, 
you know. Merry Christmas to 
Laura and the babies. 

Truly yours, 
Joun Witpar. 

PORTLAND, Dec. 24, 1867. 


That was Laura and Tom’s Christ- 
mas present. An appointment as 


light-keeper, with a thousand a year ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BELL AND HAMMER. 


Bor even if they had made Tom a 
turnpike-keeper, they would not have 
made Laura a misanthrope. He, 
poor fellow, gladly accepted the ap- 
pointment. She, sweet creature, as 
gladly accepted her part of it. Early 
March saw them on the Bell and 
Hammer, April saw the early flowers 
come, and May saw Laura with both 
her babies on the beach, laughing at 
them as they wet their feet, digging 
holes in the sand for them, and send- 
ing the bigger boy to run and put 
salt upon the tails of the peeps as 
they ran along the shore. And Tom 
Cutts, when his glass was clean to 
his mind, and the reflectors polished 
to meet even his criticism, would 
come down and hunt up Laura and 
the children. And when she had 
put the babies to sleep, old Mipples 
— who was another of the descend- 
ants of the ‘ Fighting Twenty-sev- 
enth” — would say, “Just you go 
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out with the Major, mum, and if they 
wake up, and I can’t still them, I’ll 
blow the horn.” Not that he ever did 
blow the horn. All the more certain 
was Laura that she could tramp over 
the whole island with Tom Cutts, or 
she could sit and knit or sew, and 
Tom would read to her,—and the 
days were the happiest days of her 
married life, and brought back the 
old sunny days of the times before 
Fort Sumter again. Ah, me! if such 


. days of summer and such days of 


autumn would last forever ! 

But they will not last forever. 
November came, and the little col- 
ony went into winter quarters. De- 
cember came, and we were all double 
banked with sea-weed. The stoves 
were set up in-doors. The double 
doors were put on outside, and we 
were all ready for the Osprey. The 
Osprey was the government. steamer 
which was to bring us our supplies 
for the winter, — chiefly of colza oil, 
—and perhaps some coal. But the 
Osprey does not appear. December 
is half gone, and no Osprey. We 
can put the stoves on short allow- 
ance, but not our two lanterns. They 
will only run to the 31st of January, 
the nights are so long. 

That is our condition, when old 
Mipples, bringing back the mail, 
brings a letter from Boston to say 
that the Osprey has broken her 
main-shaft and may not be repaired 
before the 15th of January ; that Mr. 
Cutts will therefore, if he need oil, 
take an early opportunity to supply 
himself from the light at Squires’s, - 
and that an order on the keeper at 
Squires’s is enclosed. 

To bring a cask of oil from 
Squires’s is no difficult task to a 
Tripp’s Cove man. It would be no 
easy one, dear reader, to you and 
me. Squires’s is on the main-land, 
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our nearest-neighbor at the Bell and 
Hammer. Tom waited day by day 
for a fine day, would not have gone 
for his oil, indeed, till the New Year 
came in, but that Jotham Fields, the 
other assistant, came down with a 
» fever turn wholly beyond Laura’s 
management, and she begged Tom 
to take the first fine day to carry him 
to adoctor. To bring a doctor to 
him was out of the question. 

* And what will you do?” said 
Tom. 

“Do? my dear boy, I will wait 
- till you come home. Start any fine 
day after you have wound up the 
lights on the last beat, take poor 
Jotham to his mother’s house, and, 
if you want, you may bring back 
your oil. I shall get along with the 
children very well, and I will have 
your dinner hot when you come 
home.” 

Tom doubted. But the next day 
was worse. Mipples voted for car- 
rying him ashore, and Laura had her 
way. The easier did she have it, 
because the south wind blew softly, 
and it was clear to all men that the 
run could be made to Squires’s in a 
short two hours. Tom finally agreed 
to start early the next morning. He 
would not leave his sick man at his 
mother’s, but at Squires’s, and the 
people there could put him home. 
The weather was perfect, and an hour 
before daylight they were gone. 
They were gone,—all three had to 
go. Mipples could not handle the 
boat alone, nor could Tom; far less 
could one of them manage the boat, 
take the oil, and see to poor Jotham 
also. Wise or not, this was the 
plan. 

An hour before daylight they were 
gone, half an hour after sunrise they 
were at,the Squires’s. But the sun 
had risen red,—and had plumped 
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into a cloud. Before Jotham was 
carried up the cliff, the wind was 
northwest, and the air was white with 
snow. You could not see the house 
from the boat, nor the boat from tke 
house. You could not see the fore- 
mast of the boat from your seat in the 
stern sheets, the air was so white 
withsnow. They carried Jotham up. 
But they told John Wilkes, the keep- 
er at Squires’s, that they would come 
for the oil another day. They hur- 
ried down the path to the boat again ; 
pushed her off, and headed her to the 
westward, determined not to lose a 
moment in beating back to the Bell 
and Hammer. Who in the world 
could have believed that the wind 
would haul back so without a sign of 
warhing ? 

“Will it hold up, Simon?” said 
Tom to Mipples, wishing he might 
say something encouraging. 

And all Simon Mipples could 
say, was, “God grant it may!” 


And Laura saw the sun rise red 
and lowering. And Laura went up 
into the tower next the house, and 
put out the light there. Then she 
left the children in their cribs, and 
charged the little boy not to leave 
till she came back, and ran down to 
the door to go and put out the other 
light, and, as she openéd it, the 
blinding snow dashed in her face! 
She had not dreamed of snow before. 
But her waterproof was on, she pulled 
on her boots, ran quickly along the 
path to the other light, — two hun- 
dred yards, perhaps, —climbed the 
stairway and extinguished that, and 
was at home again before the babies 
missed her. 

For an hour or two Laura occupied 
herself with her household cares, and 
pretended to herself that she thought 
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that this was only a snow-flurry that 
_ would soon clear away. But, by the 

time it was ten o’clock, she knew it 
was a stiff northwester, and that 
her husband. and Mipples . were 
caught on shore. Yes, and she was 
caught with her babies alone on the 
island. Wind almost dead ahead to 
a boat from Squires’s, too, if that 
*made any difference. That crossed 
Laura’s mind. Still she would not 
brood. Nay, she did not brood, 
which was much better than saying 
she would not brood. It crossed her 
mind also that it was the day before 
Christmas, and that the girls at 
Tripp’s were dressing the meeting- 
house for dear old Parson Spaulding. 
And then there crossed her mind the 
dear old man’s speech at all wed- 
dings, “‘As you climb the hill 
of life together, my dear young 
friends,” — and poor Laura, as she 
kissed the baby once again, had 
courage to repeat it all aloud to her 
and her brother, to the infinite 
amazement of them both. They 
opened their great eyes to the widest, 
as Laura did so. Nay, Laura had 
the heart to take a hatchet and work 
out to leeward of the house, into a 
little hollow behind the hill, and cut 
up a savin bush from the thicket and 
bring that in, and work for an hour 
over the leaves, so as to make an 
evergreen festoon to hang over Gen- 
eral Cutts’s picture. She did this 
that Tom might see that she was not 
frightened, when he got home. 
“When he got home!” Poor 
girl, at the very bottom of her heart 
was coming the real anxiety, “if 
he got home.” Laura knew Tom, of 
course, better than he knew himself, 
and she knew old Mipples too. So 
she knew,— as well as she knew that 
she was rubbing black-lead on the 
stove, while she thought these things 
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over,—she knew that they would 
not stay at Squires’s two minutes 
after they had landed Jotham Fields. 
She knew they would do just what 
they did: put to sea, though it blew 
guns. Nay, she knew that when 
they put to sea, it did not blow guns, 
though now the surf was running its 
worst over the Seal’s Back. She 


knew, too, that if they had not 
missed the island, they would have 
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been here, at the latest, beforeeleven - 


o’clock. And by the time it was one 
o’clock, she could no longer doubt 
that they had lost the island, and 
were tacking about looking for it in 
the bay, if indeed, in that gale, they © 
dared to tack at all. No! Laura 
knew only too well, that where they 
were was beyond her guessing ; that | 
only the good God _ knew, for that | 
they, most like, knew as little where 
they were as she did. 

‘¢ Come here, Tom, and let me tell 
you a story. Once there was a lit- 
tle boy, and he had two kittens. 
And he named one kitten Muff, — 
and he named one kitten Buff—” 

Whang! What was that? 

“Tom, darling, take care of baby, 
—do not let her get out of the cradle, 
— while mamma goes to the door.” 
Down-stairs to the door. The gale 
has doubled its rage. However did 
it get in behind the storm-door out- 
side? That “‘ whang” was the blow 
with which the door, wrenched off its 
hinges, was flung against the side of 
the wood-house. Nothing can be 
done, but to bolt the storm door to 
the other passage and bolt the outer 
window shutters, and then go back 
to the children. 

“ Once there was a little boy, and 
he had two kittens, and he named 
one Minna, and one Brenda.” 

*“ No mamma — no,— one Muff,— 
and one— ” 
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“OQ! yes,*my darling. Once 
there was a little boy and he had two 
kittens —and he named one Buff, and 
one Muff. And one day he went to 
walk ais ” " 

Heavens, the lanterns! Who was 
to trim the lamps? Strange to say, 
— because this was wholly out of her 
daily routine,— the men always car- 
ing for it of course, Laura had not 
once thought of it till now. And now 
it was after one o’clock. And now she 
did think of it, with a will. ‘Come 
Tommy, come and help mamma.” 
And she bundled him up in his thick- 
est storm rig. “Come up into the 
lantern.” Here the boy had never 
come before. He was never fright- 
ened when he was with her. Else he 
might well have been frightened, and 
he was amazed there in the white- 
ness! drifts of white snow on the 
lee side and the weather side, clouds 
of white snow on the southwest sides 
and northeast sides ;— snow, snow 
everywhere. Nothing but whiteness, 
wherever he looked round ! 

Laura made short shrift of those 
wicks, which had burned all through 
the night before. But she had them 
ready. She wound up the Carcels 
for their night’s work. Again and 
again she drew her oil, and filled up 
her reservoirs. And as she did so, an 
old text came over her, and she won- 
dered whether father Spaulding knew 
how good a text it would be for 
Christmas. And the fancy touched 
her, poor child, and as she led little 
Tom down into the nursery again, 
she could not help opening into the 
Bible Parson Spaulding gave her, and 
reading : — 

*“ But the wise took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps. While 


the bridegroom tarried, they all slum- 
bered and slept.” Dear Tommy, 
dear Tommy, my own child, we will 
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not sleep, will we? “While the 
bridegroom tarried” —O! my dear 
Father in heaven, let him come! 
“And at midnight there was a cry 


made. Behold the bridegroom com- 
eth; go ye out to meet him!” 

And she devoured little Tommy 
with kisses, and cried, ** We will go, 
my darling, we will go, if he comes 
at the first hour, or the second, or 
the third. But now Tommy must 
come with mamma, and make ready 
for his coming.” For there were 
the other lamps to trim in the other 
tower, with that heavy reach of snow 
between. And she did not dare 
leave the active boy alone in the 
house. Little Mattie could be caged . 
in her crib, and, even if she woke, 
she would at best only cry. But lit- 
tle Tom was irrepressible. 

So she unbolted the lee door, and 
rushed out into the snow. Then 
poor Laura, with the child, crept 
round into the storm. Heavens! 
how it raged and howled. Where 
was her poor bridegroom now? She 
seized up Tom, and turned her back 
to the wind, and rushed along side- 
way. Sideway,—the only way she 
could go; step by step, did it ever 
seem so far before? Tommy was 
crying. ‘One minute more, dear 
boy. Tommy shall see the other 
lantern. And Tommy shall carry 
mamma’s great scissors up the stairs. + 
Don’t cry, my darling, don’t ery.” 

Here is the door, — just as she be- 
gan to wonder if she were dreaming 
or were crazy. Not so badly drifted 
in as she feared. At least she is un- 
der cover. ‘“ Up a day, my darling. 
Up a day. ‘ One, two,—what a many 
steps for Tommy. That’s my brave 
boy.” And they were on the lantern 
deck again, fairly rocking in the gale, 
and Laura was chopping away on 
her stiff wicks, and pumping up her 
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oil again, and filling the receivers, — 
as if she had ever done it till this 
Christmas Eve before. And she kept 
saying over to herself, — 

“Then those virgins arose and 
trimmed their lamps.” 


“ And I will light them,” said she 


aloud. ‘ That will save another 
walk at sundown. And I know these 
Carcels run at least five hours. So 
she struck a match, and with some 
little difficulty coaxed the threads to 
take fire. The yellow light flared 
luridly on the white snow-flakes, and 
yet it dazzled her and Tommy, as it 
flashed on them from the reflectors. 

“‘ Will anybody see it, mamma?” 
said the child. ‘‘ Will papa see it?” 

And just then the witching devil 
who manages the fibres of memory, 
drew from the little crypt in dear 
Laura’s brain, where they had been 
stored unnoticed years upon years, 
four lines of Leigh Hunt’s, — and 
she saw, poor girl, that she was 
Hero : — 


“Then, at the flame, a torch of pine she 
lit, 

And o’er her head anxiously holding it, 

Ascended to the roof, and leaning there, 

Lifted its light into the darksome air.” 


If only the devil would have been 
satisfied with this. But of course she 
could not remember that, without 
remembering Schiller. 


‘¢ In the gale her torch is blasted, 
Beacon of the hoped-for strand ; 
Horror broods above the waters, 
Horror broods above the land.” 


And she said aloud to the boy, 
-**Qur torch shall not go out, Tommy ; 
come down, come down, darling, with 
mamma.” But all through the day 
after this, when they had struggled 
home, horrid lines from the same 
poem came back to her. Why did 
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she ever learn it? Why, but because 
dear Tom gave her the book himself, 
and this was his own version, as he. 
sent it to her from the camp in the 
Valley. 


‘Yes, *t is he, although he perished, 
Still his sacred troth he cherished.” 


Why did Tom write it for me? 


“And they trickle, lightly playing 
O’er a corpse upon the sand.” 


** What a foolI am! Come Tom- 
my. Come Mattie, my darling. 
Mamma will tell you both a story. 
Once there was a little boy, aid he 
had two kittens. And he named one 
Buff and one Muff.” But this could 
not last forever. Sundown came. 
And then Laura and Tommy climbed 
their own tower, and she lighted her 
own lantern as she calledit. Sickly 
and sad through the’storm she could 
see the sister lantern beaming bravely. 
And that was all she could see in the 
sullen whiteness. ‘* Now Tommy, my 
darling, we will come and have some 
supper. ‘And while the bridegroom 
tarried they all slumbered and slept.’ 


* Yes, ’tis he, although he perished, 
Still his second troth he cherished.’ 


Come, Tommy,— come, Tommy,— 
come, Tommy,—let me tell you a 
story.” 

And the children had their supper, 
asking terrible questions about papa. 
Questions which who should answer? 
But she could busy herself about 
giving them their oatmeal and treat- 
ing them to ginger-snaps, because it 
was Christmas Eve. Nay, she kept 
her courage when Tommy asked if 
Santa Claus would come in the boat — 
with papa. She fairly loitered over 
the undressing them. Little witches, 
—how pretty they were in their flan- 
nel night-gowns. And Tommy kissed 
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‘to aim at that. 


her, and gave her— ah me!—one 
more kiss for papa. And in two min- 


- utes they were asleep. It would have 


been better if they could have kept 
awake one minute longer! “Now she 
was really alone. And very soon 
seven o’clock has come. She does 
not dare leave the clock-work at the 
outer lantern, a minute longer. Tom 
and Mipples wind the works every 


four hours, and now they have run 


five. One more look at her darlings. 
Shall she ever see them again in this 
world? Now to the duty next her 


hand! 


Yes, the wind is as fierce as ever! 
A point more to the north, Laura 
notices. She has no child to carry 
now. She tumbles once in the drift. 
But Laura has rolled in snow before. 
The pile at the door is three feet 
thick. Bnt she works down to the 
latch, and soon her poor numb hand 
conquers it, and it gives way. How 
nice and warm the tower is. And 
how well the lights burn! Can they 
be of any use this night to anybody? 
“OQ, my God, grant that they be of 
use to him!” 

She has wound them now. She 
has floundered into the snow again. 
Two or threé falls on her way home, 
but no danger that she loses the line 
of march. The light above héer’own 
house is before her, so she has only 
Home again. And 
now to wait for five hours, and then 
to wind that light again—at mid- 
night ! 

“¢And at midnight there was a 
cry made’—O dear? if he would 
come, I would not ask for any cry!” 

And Laura got down her choice 


- inlaid box, that Jem brought her 


from sea, and which held her treas- 
ures of treasures. And the dear 
girl did the best thing she could have 
done. She took these treasures out. 
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You know what they were, do not 
you? They were every letter Tom 
Cutts ever wrote her, from the first 
boy-note in print,—‘‘ Laura, these 
hedgehog quills are for you. I 
killed him. TOM.” And Laura 
opened them all, and read them one 
by one, each twice, and put them 
back, in their order, without folding, 
into the box. At ten she stopped, 
and worked her way up-stairs into 
her own lantern, and wound its 
works again. She tried to persuade 
herself that there was less wind,— 
did persuade herself so. But the 
snow was as steady as ever. Down 
the tower'stairs again, and then a 
few blessed minutes brooding over 
Mattie’s crib, and dear little Tom, 
who has kicked himself right athwart 
her own bed, where she had laid 
him. Darlings! they are so lovely, 
their father must come home to see 
them. Back then to her kitchen fire. 
There are more of dear Tom’s letters 
yet. How manly they are,— and 
how womanly. She will read them 
all!. Will she ever dare to read 
them all again? ‘ 

Yes, she reads them all, each one 
twice over, and his soldier diary, 
which John Wildair sayed and sent 
home. And as she lays it down, her 
clock strikes twelve. Christmas day 
is born! i 

‘“‘ And at midnight there was a cry 
made, ‘ Behold the bridegroom com- 
eth.”” Laura fairly repeated this 
aloud. She knew that the other 
Carcel must be wound again. She 
dressed herself for the fight thor- 
oughly. She ran in and trusted 
herself to kiss the children. Shé 
opened the lee door again, and crept 
round again into the storm — familiar 
now with such adventure. Did the 
surf beat as fiercely on the rocks? 
Surely not. But then the tide is 
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now so low! So she came to her 
other tower, crept up and wound her 
clock-work up again, wiped off — or 
tried to wipe off — what she thought 
was mist gathering on the glasses, 
groped down the stairway, and 
looked up on the steady light above 
her own home, and the Christmas 
texts came back to her. 

‘The star went before them, and 
came and stood above the place 
where the young child was.” 

“A light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of my people 
Israel.” 

“*By the way of the sea’—and 
this Laura almost shouted aloud,— 
* Galilee of the Gentiles, the people 
who sat in darkness saw a great 
light; and to them who sat in the 
region and shadow of*death light is 
sprung up.: Grant it, merciful 
Father — grant it to these poor chil- 
dren.” And she almost ran through 
the heavy drifts, till she found the 
shelter again of her friendly tower. 
Her darlings had not turned in their 
. bed since she left them there. 

And after this, Laura was at rest. 
She took down her Bible, and read 
the Christmas chapters. It was as 
if she had never known before what 
darkness was, or what the Light was 
when it came. She took her hymn- 
book and read all the Christmas 
hymns. She took her Keble and read 
every poem for Advent, and the 
hymn for Christmas morning. She 
knew this by heart long ago. Then 
she took Bishop Ken’s Christian 
Year, which Tom had given her for 
her last birthday present, and set 
herself bravely to committing his 
“Christmas Day” to memory :— 


** Celestial Harps prepare, 
To sound your loftiest air, 
Ye Choral angel sat the throne, 
Your customary hymns postpone.” 








And thus, dear girl, she kept her- 
self from thinking even of the 
wretched Hero and Leander lines, 
till her clock struck three? Up-stairs 
then to her own tower, and to look 


out upon the night. The sister flame 

was steady. The wind was all hushed. 

But the snow was as steady, right 

and left, behind and before. Down 

again, one more look at the darlings, 

and then, as she walked up and down 

her little kitchen, she repeated the‘ 
verses she had learned. 

And then sat down to 


‘You with your heavenly ray 
Gild the expanse this day ; — 


*¢You with your heavenly ray 
Gild — the expanse — this day; 


*¢ You —with — your — heavenly — ray.” 


Dear Laura, bless God,—she is 
asleep. ‘He giveth his beloved 
sleep.” 


Her head is thrown back on. the 
projecting wing of grandmamma’s 
tall easy-chair ; her arms are resting 
relaxed on its comfortable arms; her 
lips just open with a smile, as she 
dreams of something in the kingdom 
of God’s heaven: when, as the day 
just begins to grow gray, Tom, white 
with snow to his middle, holding the 
boat’s lantern before him as he steals 
into her kitchen, crosses the room, 
‘and looks downon her; what a shame 
to wake her,—bends down and kisses 
her! 

Dear child! How she started. 
“«¢ At midnight there was a cry made. 
Behold! the bridegroom cometh’ — 
Why, Tom! O my darling, is it 
you?” 


“‘ Have I been asleep on duty?” 
This was her her first word when she 
came fairly to herself. 
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“Guess not,” said old Mipples ; 
“ both lights was burning when I come 
in. Most time to put ’em out, Major. 
‘Keepers must be diligent to save 
oil by all reasonable prevision !’” 

“Ts the north light burning?” And 
she looked guiltily at her tell-tale 
clock. 

* Dearest,” said Tom, reverently, 
“if it were not burning, we should 
not be here.” 

Laura took her husband to see the 
babies. She was not willing to let 
his hand leave hers, nor he, indeed, 
to let hers leave his. Old Mipples 
thought himself one too many, and 
went away, wiping his eyes, to the 
other light. ‘‘ Time to extinguish it,” 
he said. 

But before Tom and Laura had 
known he was gone,— say in half an 
hour, that is, —he was back again, 
he was hailing them from below. 

* Major! Major! Major! An En- 
glish steamer is at anchor in the. 
cove,—and is. sending her boat 
ashore.” 

Tom and Laura rushed to the win- 
dow. The snow was all over now, 
and they could see the monster lying 
within half a mile. ‘ Where would 
they be, Miss Cutts, if somebody had 
not wound up the lamps at midnight? 
Guess they said Merry Christmas, 
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when they see ’em!” And Laura 
held her breath, when she thought 
what might have been. Tom and 
Mipples ran down to the beach te 
hail them, and direct the landing. 
Tom and Mipples shook the hand of 
each man as he came ashore, ard 
then Laura could see them hurrying 
to the house together. Steps on the 
landing, steps on the stairway,—the 
door is open, and not Tom this time, 
but her dear lost brother Jem, in the 
flesh, and in a heavy pea-coat ! 

** Merry Christmas, Laura!” 


* Laura,” said Jem, as they sat at 
their Christmas dinner, ‘‘ what do you 
think I thought of first, when I heard 
the cable run out so like blazes, when 
I rushed up and saw your yellow lan- 
terns there?” 

* How should I know, Jem?” 

“They that dwell in the shadows 
of death, upon them the light hath 
shined.” 

“But I did not think it was you, 
Laura.” 


Nore. The act of solemn duty here 
recorded, is no matter of imagination. I 
have only tried to describe what a brave 
New England womaa really did, under 
the circumstances in which Laura found 
herself. 





LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


I. 


It was not a word! 
It was only a look! 
From your eyes, true and clear 
As the wild mountain brook! 
A look of such love, 
Of such ownership too! 
I forgot there was any one living but you! 


Il. 


None saw it but me! 
But it beamed from your eyes, 
Swift, sweet, into mine, 
Like an Alpine sunrise; 
With strange, trembling joy, 
Was wy heart thrilled all through, 
As it struggled in vain ’gainst the rapture so new! 


Il, 


It was not a word! 
It was only a look! 
But easy to read 
As a printed book! 
So tender, so mastering, 
Without touch or tone, 
It caught me, it held me, 
And made me your own! 








Tue sketch which in preceding 
chapters has been given of our hu- 
man nature, has been drawn wholly 
from the interior; and how far it is 
true, how far a fancy picture, must 
be determined by each one’s reflective 
self-knowledge. The facts to which 
it refers, and on which it rests its 
appeal, are not palpable and visible 
upon the stage of overt action, but 
lie behind the scenes; and can be 
affirmed or denied only by those who 
will carry their scrutiny thither. 
They are simply these. We are 
sent into the world, charged with a 
number of instincts, eaeh, when 
alone, darkly urging us towards its 
own object; but all, when thrown 
into various competitions together, 
lighted up with intuitive knowledge 
of their own relative worth and 
rights ; so that we are never left in 
doubt which of two simultaneous im- 
pulses has the nobler claim upon us. 
This natural estimate is what we 
mean by conscience. It has nothing 
to do with the values of external 
actions, but only with the compar- 
* ative authority of their inward 
springs; it gives no foresight of 
effects, but only insight into obliga- 
tion at its source. But this it-does 
.with revelation so clear, so solemn, 
so consentaneous for all men, that 
those who will not own it to be 
_ divine can never find a voice of 

which it is the echo in our humanity. 

The problems of human conduct, 
however, may be approached from 
the other end. ‘They may be looked 
at from the outside, and traced 
through their sphere of visible ope- 
ration, in the hope of separating, by 
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some serviceable rule, the actions 
which work well from those which 
work ill. Whoever moves along this 
path in order to take his measure- 
ments of human character, exercises 
a different order of sagacious habit, 
and naturally objects to every form 
of intuitive doctrine as ‘ sentimen- 
tal” or “mystical.” The inward 
facts on which it rests are seen by a 
kind of light to which his eye does 
not readily adapt itself; and even if 
he recognizes them as there at all, 
he cannot believe them to be really 
indigenous to that: indistinct and 
barren interior, and traces them to 
some winged seeds of accident blown 
over the fence by the winds of cir- 
cumstance from the sunny fields of 
his favorite outer world. For him, 
the values of action are found, not 
up among. its springs, but down in 
its issues; nor is one affection better 
than another, except as it bids fair 
to be more fruitful of beneficent 
deeds; so that all moral judgment 
is turned upside down, if we esti- 
mate the act by its incentive, instead 
of the incentive by its act. Once 
allow this inversion, and you pro- 
vide, as he protests, au excuse for 
every well-meant enormity ; for the 
mischievous asceticism and mon- 
strous license between which super- 
stition oscillates; for the bad faith 
deliberately shown to heretics; for 
the cruel persecutions against which 
the tender mercies of conscience 
have afforded no guarantee. This 
judgment by sentiment it is that 
hinders all rational agreement about 
the relative worth of actions, and 
leaves men to fling about their ap- 














probation at random, elevating into 
a virtue in one age what is punished 
*as acrime in another. Not, he in- 
sists, till we turn them from the 
mutabilities of feeling to the appre- 
ciation of steady facts, and teach 


. them to consult the external opera- 


tion of conduct as the sole definite 
rule of admeasurement, will their 
chaos of contradictions fall into 


‘order, and the exactitude of science 





silence the wranglings of conflicting 
morals. Nor is it doubtful what the 
standard of valuation must be; for 
there is but one end given to our 
nature, viz. happiness; that is, the 
attainment of pleasure in its various 
kinds, and the avoidance of pain; 
and only as a means to this, or as a 
part of it, can anything else have 
place as a secondary end. This 
proposition, though never stated 
except for a controversial purpose, 
and in the face of those who deny 
it, has always been commended to 
its own self-evidence, as if it could 
dispense with the support of proof. 
Epicurus thought it enough to predi- 
cate of pleasure that it was the be- 
ginning and the end of desirable life, 
our primary and natural good, the 
source of every preference and rejec- 
tion, the rule by which we estimate 
all else at which we aim.! That it 
held this supreme position was a 
first-hand certainty, as little needing 
or admitting corroboration as the 
statement that fire is hot and snow 
is white® “Pleasure and pain,” 


1 Epicurus ap. Diog. Laert. 128, 129. Tiv H8ovhy, 
apxnv Kal rédos Aéyouey elvat rod paxapiws hy. 
tavTnv yap &yaSov mpatov Kai ovyyevixdy éyvwpmev, 
kai amd tavtns Katapxéueda maéons aipécews cai 
dvyis, kal én ravryy xatavtapev, as xavéme ty 
wd0e wav dyabdv Kpivovtes. 

2Cicero de Finibus,1I.9. Negat opus esse ra- 
tione neque disputatione. quamobrem voluptas 
expetenda, fugiendus dolor sit. Sentiri hoc putat, 
ut calere ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce mel, 
quorum nihil oportvre exquisitis rationibus con- 
firmarce; tantum satis admonere, 
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says Bentham, “ govern us in all we 
do, in all we say, in all we think: 
every effort we can make to throw 
off our subjection, will but serve to 
demonstrate and confirm it. In 
words a man may pretend to abjure 
their empire; but in reality he will 
remain subject to it all the while. 
The principle of utility recognizes 
this subjection, and assumes it for. 
the foundation of that system the 
object of which is to rear the fabric 
of felicity by the hands of reason 
and of law.”! ‘A man acts,” says 
James Mill, “‘ for the sake of some- * 
thing agreeable to him, either proxi- 
mately or remotely. But agreeable 
to, and pleasant to; agreeableness 
and pleasantness are only. different 
names for the same thing: the pleas- 
antness of a thing is the pleasure it 
gives. So that pleasure in a general 
way, or speaking generically, that 
is, in a way to include all the speci- 
mens of pleasure and also the abate- 
ments of pain, is the end of action.”? 
“The creed,” says Mr. J. S. Mill, 
“‘which accepts as the . foundation 
of Morals, Utility, or the Greatest 
Happiness principle, holds that ac- 
tions are right in proportion as they , 
tend to promote happiness, wrong as 
they tend to produce the reverse of 
happiness. By happiness is intended 
pleasure, and the absence of pain; 
by unhappiness, pain and the priva- 
tion of pleasure.” And he states as 
“the theory of life on which this 
theory of morality is grounded, — 
that pleasure and freedom from pain 
are the only things desirable as 
ends, and that all desirable things 
(which are as numerous in the utili- 
tarfan as in any other scheme) are 
desirable either for the pleasure in- 
1 Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap, I. 
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2Fragment on Mackintosh, Appenlix A, p. 








herent in themselves, or as means to 
the promotion of pleasure and the 
prevention ofpain.”! As this is the 
sole possible object of desire, so is 
it at once the solitary means of influ- 
ence, the exclusive source of obliga- 
tion, and the invariable standard of 
all good: and human actions must 
be approved in proportion as they 
. apparently tend to increase human 
pleasures or abate human pains. 
* According to the Greatest Happi- 
- mess principle,” says Mr. J. S. Mill, 
** the ultimate end, with reference to 
and for the sake of which all other 
things are desirable (whether we are 
considering our own good or that of 
other people), is an existence exempt 
as far as possible from pain, and as 
rich as possible in enjoyments, both 
in point of quantity and quality.” 
“ This being, according to the Utili- 
tarian opinion, the end of human ac- 
tion, is necessarily also the standard 
of morality ; which may accordingly 
‘be defined, the rules and precepts 
for human conduct, by the observ- 
ance of which an existence such as 
has been‘described might be, to the 
greatest extent possible, secured to 
all mankind ; and not to them only, 
but, so far as the nature of things 
admits, to the whole sentient crea- 
tion.” * To guard us against any par- 
tial or selfish application of this rule, 
it is added, that, in making our esti- 
mate, we must give no superior 
weight to our own share, but impar- 
tially remember that others’ happi- 
ness is worth as much as our own; 
and take care that “‘ everybody shall 
count for one, and nobody for more 
than one.” 3 

Such are the two chief type8 of 
ethical doctrine: of which the one 


1 Utilitarianism, pp. 9, 10, 
* Utilitarianism, p. 17. 
SIbid. p. 91. 
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betakes itself to the inward impulses, 
and finds an order of natural ranks 
among them; while the other resorts 
to the outward products in conduct, 
and applies a calculus of happiness 
for their admeasurement. Notwith- 
standing their seeming opposition, 
each doctrine speaks with a telling 
voice to some part or other of our 
nature: the one in tones of deeper 
harmony with the whispers of the 
meditative mind; the other, in the 
sharper language of the courts and 
of the street. And each, too, it must 
be confessed, seems to leave us with 
a want unsatisfied. The one, fond of 
lingering aloft to breathe a religious 
atmosphere, is too apt to miss its 
way and stumble, when held down in 
the tangle of human relations and en- 
gaged with the concrete problems of 
the hour. The other, while skilfully 
balancing the merits of social usage 
and personal habit, seems to strain 
itself out of character when it assumes 
the higher language of Duty, and can 
hardly fall into tune with the plaint 
of human confession, or the pathos 
of a saintly joy. Can we then dis- 
tribute to each its proper part? Or 
must they treat one another as irrec- 
oncilable enemies, and fight it out 
till the sole empire has been awarded 
by the reason of mankind? 

I. Letit be admitted at once, that 
the doctrine of Conscience cannot do 
the work which the doctrine of Utility 
accomplishes. 

1. This becomes clear, the mo- 
ment we ask what it is that these two 
The one 
is set up among the springs of action ; 
the other is set down among its 
effects. The one tells us what pres- 
ent incentive is noblest; the other, 
what future results will be happiest ; 
and though we must start by the in- 
centive light of the former, we must 
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arrive by the calculated signals of 
the latter. When we have flung our 
tempters aside, and given ourselves 
up to the right incentive, it may well 
be that only the first stage of our 
‘ problem has been solved; for, with 
that one incentiye many lines of ac- 
tion may be compatible; and among 
these it will. yet remain for us to 
make our choice. Am I conscious, 
- for instance, of a wrong against my 
brother? And have I conquered my 
pride, and resolved to make repara- 
tion? The question immediately 
rises, in what form shall I render sat- 
isfaction to his claims? Shall I 
make public confession? Or shall I 
go to his house and humble myself 
before him? Or, lest bitter memories 
should there prolong themselves with 
words, shall I repent in self-sacrifi- 
cing and expressive action? Or, 


again: have I become ashamed of 


too self-indulgent a life amid the 
miseries of men, and determined to 
deny myself largely on their behalf? 
It is well; for Conscience requires 
no less. But what direction shall 
my purpose take? Shall I go into a 
monastery and give up my goods? 
Shall I found a hospital? Shall I 
organize and manage a reformatory ? 
Shall I take pity on the west-country 
laborers, and create there a model 
estate? These ulterior questions it 
would be absurd, and, except to a 
fanatic, impossible, to settle by any 
pretended intuitive light ; they can be 
resolved only by careful study of 
each scheme in its natural working 
on the well-being of all whom it af- 
fects. If Conscience selects the right 
affection, Utility determines the fitting 
action ; nor, without consulting it, is 
there any guarantee against the per- 
petration of well-intended mischiefs, 
which may bring the purest impulses 
into contempt. Viewed in this rela- 


tion, the second doctrine supple- 
ments the first, and steps'in to rem- 
edy its imperfect competency. Only, 
it must not enter before its time: not 
till Conscience has spoken, is Utility 
to be taken into counsel; it has a 
diploma for the executive Art of 
Ethics; but’is an impostor in the 
primary Science. 

2. In truth, the rule which it sup- 
plies, however indispensable for giv- 
ing effect to our highest aims, is .not 
really Moral.at all, distinguishing 
right from wrong; but simply Ra- 
tional, distinguishing wise from fool- 
ish. You condemn, on grounds of 
Utility, the institution of foundling 
hospitals, or the Catholic latitude of 
alms-giving, and prefer to spend 
your resources in lifting, by educa- 
tion and sympathy, some depressed 
class into permanent self-help? 

What is the difference between you 
and your medival-minded neighbor ? 
Are you more charitable, or only more 
sensible, than he? Is it a distinction — 
of character, or one of judgment, that 
separates you? Do you regret that lie ~ 
is not a better man, or only that 
he is not a wiser? If the benevolence 
of both arises under the same inward 
conditions, and from conquest of the 
same temptations, you assuredly 
stand upon the same moral level, and 
the interval between you is simply 
intellectual. You merit, the same 
approval ; of neither can we say, that 
he stands nearer to the love of God. 
And did we propose to convert your 
neighbor to your state of mind, it 
must be, not by the machinery of 
moral correction, but by methods of 
intellectual persuasion. Supposing 
our appeal to him successful, we shall 
save him in future from a blunder 
only, and rot from a sin. Am I 
charged with confounding the moral- 
ity of the agent and the morality of 
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the act, and told that, though the 
alms-giver may be’ a good man, his 
alms-giving is a bad act? Ido not 
blindly confound them, but openly 
identify them, and unhesitatingly say 
that I know of no morality in an act 
except the morality of its Agent; 
nor can I approve of him as its doer, 
- yet disapprove of it as his deed. Bad 
indeed, in another and wnmoral sense, 
the act may be; it may be injudi- 
cioys, miay miss its end, and work 
harm instead ; but bad it cannot be, 
in the sense in which he is good. 
Since, indeed, the moral quality at- 
taches exclusively to the inner springs 
of affection, apart from which the 
most. beneficent activities would be 
but the munificence of nature, and 
not products of character, an act, 
once issued from its source, has al- 
ready got its ethical complexion, 
which cannot be altered by its later 
history. 

The unqualified terms which I have 
here used in ethically excusing nobly- 
prompted acts of mistake are delib- 
erately chosen, in order to bring into 
the strongest light the essential con- 
trast between the two theories which 
we are comparing. 

‘<The Utilitarian moralists,” as 
Mr. J. S. Mill very truly says, ‘‘ have 
gone beyond almost all others in 
affirming that the motive has nothing 
to do with the morality of the ac- 
tion.”! Bentham habitually insists 
that the words of praise or dispraise 
which express our moral judgments 
have no application to motives; that 
the epithets good and bad, virtuous 
and vicious, which properly belong 
to actions, and their consequences 
actual or contemplated, cannot be 
attached to the springs of action, 
without giving rise to~‘‘ practical 
errors of the very first importance.” 

1 Utilitarianism, p. 26. 


The ** Motive,” he says, “is always 
some pleasure, or some pain; some 
pleasure, which the act is expected 
to be the means of continuing or pro- 
ducing ; some pain, which it is ex- 
pected to be the means of discontinu- 
ing or preventing. A motive is sub- 
stantially nothing more than this 
pleasure or pain, operating in a cer- 
tain manner. Now pleasure is in 
itself a good; nay even, setting aside 
immunity from pain, the only good: 
pain is in itself an evil; and indeed, 
without exception, the only evil; or 
else the words good and evil have 
no meaning. And this is alike true 
of every sort of pain, and of every 
sort of pleasure. It follows, there- 
fore, necessarily and incontestably, 
that there is no such thing as any 
sort of motive that is in itself a bad 
one.”' And a more explicit argu- 
ment to the same effect he introduces 
with the following proposition: “‘ As 
there is not any sort of pleasure, the 
enjoyment of which, if taken by it- 
self, is not a good (taken by itself, 
that is, on the supposition that it is 
not preventive of a more than equiv- 
alent pleasure, or productive of more 
than equivalent pain) ; nor any sort 
of pain, from which, taken in like 
manner by itself, the exemption is not 
a good: . in a word, as there 
is not any sort of pleasure that is not 
in itself a good, nor any sort of pain 
the exemption from which is not a 
good; and as nothing but the expec- 
tation of the eventual enjoyment of 
pleasure in some shape, or of exemp- 
tion from pain in some shape, can 
operate in the charaeter of a motive : 
— anecessary consequence is that, if 
by motive be meant sort of motive, 
there is not any such thing as a bad 
motive ; no, nor any such thing as a 


1 Principles of Morals and Legislation. Oh. X, 
§§ ix. x. p. 169, 
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motive which, to the exclusion of any 
other, can with propriety be termed 
a good Motive.” ! 

Later Utilitarians have not been 
quite faithful to this paradoxical 
rule, that only Acts and not Motives 
are objects of moral appreciation. 
‘* Virtue,” we learn from James Mill, 
‘¢ is the name of Prudence, Fortitude, 
Justice, and Beneficence, all taken 
together ; it is also, like the name of 
each of the species included under it, 
at once the name of the Affection, 
the Motive, and the Disposition.”? 
And the statement is repeated with 
an addition: *‘ Virtue, as we have 
seen, is a name which is given to 
each of the three, the Affection, the 
Motive, and the Disposition; Moral- 
ity is a name which is applied with 
similar latitude.”?- With this ac- 
count, so curiously at variance with 
Bentham’s, the author’s own practice 
is in harmony. When he speaks of 
“the man who takes the virtuous 
course, that is, obeys the virtuous mo- 
tive,”* he not only allows a moral 
quality to the motive, but identifies 
the morality of the act with it; and 
when he more than once «deplores 
the “‘ feeble operation” of particular 
“motives,” social, domestic, pa- 
triotic, philanthropic, and refers to 
the higher associations which form 
them as among the ‘‘ most ennobling 
of all states of human conscious- 
ness,”5 we see how the artificial lines 
of system melt away at the first fer- 
vent touch of moral enthusiasm. 
Not less distinct is Mr. J. S. Mill’s 
admission that ‘‘ with the worth of the 
agent,” though not “‘ with the morality 
of the act,” the motive has “ much 


1 Table of the Springs of Action, II. § 4, Works, 
Part I. pp. 214, 215. 

2 Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. 
Chap. XXIII. Vol. II. p. 288, J. 8. Mill’s edition. 

8 Ibid. p. 302. 

«Ibid. p. 270. 

5 ibid. pp. 272, 273, 276, 278. 
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to do,”! and that, as a right action 
(by the Utilitarian standard) ‘does . 
not necessarily indicate a virtuous 
character,” so “actions which are 
blamable often proceed from quali- 
ties entitled to praise. When thisis 
apparent,” he says “it modifies our 
estimation, not certainly of the act, 
but of the agent.”® Here, though’ 
the outward act is reserved for ethi- 
cal valuation on its own account, its 
inward spring is also allowed to bea 
proper object of moral estimate ; and 
the treatment of motives as lying 
wholly beyond the sphere of appro- 
bation or censure is plainly aban- . 
doned. To complete the history of 
this surrender, the need of it has 
been still more explicitly avowed by 
Mr. John Morley ; who, not. content 
with the qualified concession just 
cited, urges that, in measuring the 
morality of an act, it is impossible to 
omit its motive from the account. 
“Might it not be said,” he asks, 
‘‘with all deference to the thinker 
who has done so much to reconstruct 
and perfect the Utilitarian System, 
that as the morality of action de- 
pends on the happiness of all persons 
affected by it, there can be no reason 
for excluding the agent from the 
number of those persons; that his 
motive reacts with full power upon 
his character, strengthening or weak- 
ing this or that disposition or habit ; 
and therefore that the effect of the 
motive ought to be taken ipto ac- 
count in computing the total of the 
consequences of the act?” At any 
rate, there is nothing. to hinder us, on 
Utilitarian principles, from praising 
and blaming motives. We may judge 
motive and act apart, but the motive 
is judged equally.”* These three 


1 Utilitarianism, p. 26. 
2 Ibid. pp. 27, 28. 
8 Fortnightly Review, May, 1869, p. 532. 











writers then take off the interdict 
- imposed by their predecessor, and 
allow the motive spring of action to 
come into court for judgment. In 
passing sentence on it, however, and 
in assigning their relative worth to 
the several kinds of motive, they 
merely extend to the inward fact 
“the same rule by which they ap- 
preciate the outward deed; they 
estimate it by its consequences of 
pleasure and pain, and regard as 
groundless every verdict of approval 
or censure which does not, in the last 
resort, rest upon this basis. No in- 
trinsic value is attributed to any 
incentive; no inherent relative au- 
thority, which imparts a moral char- 
acter to resulting action; but only a 
greater or less power of producing or 
preventing happiness. Nay, more: 
this power chiefly consists in the ten- 
dency to create repeated acts of the 
same kind, whether of benefit or 
mischief; and sueh fruitfulness in 
homogeneous consequences affords 
the main reason for praising or blam- 
ing a given motive. So that it is 
only in a derivative way that the 
spring of conduct is admitted at all 
to ethical valuation; it simply bor- 
rows a moral character from the 
overt acts to which it leads ; and they 
remain, after all, the sole primary ob- 
ject-matter with which the moralist 
has to deal; keeping an ethical com- 
plexion constant and defined through 
all possible changes of the inward 
impulse which may issue them. 

In direct contradiction to this or- 
der of dependence, I submit that 
actions, apart from their motive 
source, possess no moral character 
whatsoever ; that the hedonistic es- 
timate and classification of them un- 
der this condition is a purely rational 

affair, which might take place in a 


world and among races wholly wn- 
mpral; that the differences which 
constitute duty, and introduce us to 
the shades of right and wrong, lie 
up among the mental incerftives to 
volition; and that thence alone is 
any ethical complexion or obligatory 
aspect contributed to the external 
actions which we put forth. Among 
the springs of action are found, no 
doubt, both self-regarding and social 
affections, which, in their proper 
place, make binding upon us a con- 
sideration of others’ happiness and 
of our own: but the pleasures thus 
drawn within the horizon of duty 
do not on that account constitute and 
define it; nor is a disturbed vision 
or a false, reckoning of them to be 
condemned as an immorality, but 
only deplored as an illusion. The 
calculus of consequences is an indis- 
pensable instrument for giving the 
best effect to the rightly-adjusted 
forces of character; only, to wield 
and apply it well is the function, not 
of goodness, but of sagacity. While 
therefore it is perfectly true that our 
proper business in life cannot be 
done by Conscience alone, but needs 
to be supplemented by the rule of 
Utility, the functions of the two are 
nevertheless successive and distinct ; 
the one supplies the inner guidance 
of Obligation, the other the outer 
guidance of Reason; the latter is 
needed to give Duty a rational direc- 
tion ; the former, to give Reason a 
moral inspifation: but neither is en- 
titled to usurp the language of the 
other, or to work what ought to be an 
amicable partnership as a means for 
plotting mutual ejectment. 

[The exigencies of this number render 


it necessary to postpone the second part 
of Mr. Martineau’s discussion until 


February. 
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BY MRS. R. 8S. GREENOUGH. 


IIL. 


PaRIs. 


My dear Mrs. Lloyd. — 


I have been more than once on the 
point of writiug to you, but on each 
occasion have seen cause to defer it. 
The obstacles that I then saw before 
me have now been removed ; and feel- 
ing as I do that you are indirectly the 
cause of my present great happiness, 
I wish to write to you before its com- 
pletion. 

You may have perceived that I was 
much struck by the portrait of Mile. 
Volkonsky when I saw it for the first 
and only time at Mr. Norman’s studio. 
I knew at the moment that the im- 
pression made upon me was not of a 
passing nature; and you may remem- 
ber that before we par’ed on that day, 
I asked you whether there were any 
engagement, or prospect of engage- 
ment, between herself and Mr. Nor- 
man. 

When I returned to Paris my 
first care was to ask my old acquaint- 
ance, Princess Zartorska, about Mme. 
Volkonsky and her daughter. I 
learned from her that they were both 
possessed of most attractive personal 
qualities, that they were living in a 
retired way in Paris, and that the 
mother was deeply interested in the 
projects for revolutionizing Poland 
which are now causing such anxiety 
to the Russian government. I asked 
and obtained an introduction to them. 
The manner in which I was received 
reassured me as to the propriety of 
the step. I found Mme. Volkonsky 
a lady of lively intelligence and sin- 
gular fascination of manner. Of Mlle. 
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Volkonsky I will only say, that the 
impression made by her portrait was 
verified and deepened by her pres- 
ence. 

I saw them often, and was hon- 
ored by Mme. Volkonsky’s confidence. 
She imparted to me the plans in which 
she was engaged, and showed a 
thorough comprehension of the per- 
sonal danger she ran; but so fervent 
is her.love for her adopted country, 
that she willingly and devotedly per- 
severes in her efforts, though their 
hopelessness is evident to all but her- 
self and the party with which she 
sympathizes. She told me that she 
shrank from one thing; and that was 
the prospect of her daughter’s help- 
less position, should she herself ‘fall 
into the power of the Russian authori- 
ties. “And one thing there is,” she 
said to me with great emotion. “I 
sometimes fear that my child may be 
compromised in the eyes of our rulers 
by some course of action. If so, and 
if she were arrested” — Mme. Vol- 
konsky stopped in violent agitation. 
“And I cannot conceal from myself 
that there is a real danger,” she said, 
when she had overcome her emotion. 

I asked her why she did not with- 
draw from the projects on foot before 
it was too late; and frankly told her, 
that, whatever right she might possess 
to dispose of her own future, she 
surely had none to subject her daugh- 
ter to the possibility of such fearful 
consequences. But I could make no 
impression upon her. She told me 
that she was pledged to her party by 
the most solemn engagements, and: 
that she could not draw back if she 
would. I asked if Mlle. Volkonsky 
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were aware of her position. She re- 
plied with deep feelings that she was 
sos but such was her daughter’s na- 
ture, that she feared no danger, shrank 
* from no suffering, where the right was 
concerned. “ My daughter is not like 
other young girls,” she said. “She 
has none of the illusions that belong 
to her age. I do not think she is ca- 
pable of love, as the world under- 
stands it, — I mean a feverish, unrea- 
sonable, and exaggerated state of the 
‘ affections: she has too serene and 
lofty a character for that. Not that 
I mean to imply she is incapable of 
affection ; her heart is as tender as it 
is calm, as loyal as it is noble. I hope 
some day to see her married to some 
person whose character will inspire 
her with respect, and whose position 
will guard her from those dangers 
which now menace her through me.” 
What Mme. Volkonsky stated with 
regard to her daughter’s character 


but corroborated what I had al- 
ready thought I had perceived. I 
was encouraged to open myself to the 


mother. She received my proposal 
for her daughter with surprise, but 
was gradually led to promise, that, if 
her daughter’s inclinations were not 
opposed to the marriage, she would 
‘give her own consent to it. 

“I will not refer to the succeeding 
days: they were too full of varied 
emotions. Mme. Volkonsky was 
warned to leave Paris, and I feared for 
a time the worst. But now all is ar- 
ranged, and to-morrow I am to receive 
from Heaven the blessing of Medora 
as my wife. 

I write fully to you, dear Mrs. 
Lloyd, for I must thank you for the 
prospect of a happiness that might 
well make a younger man’s brain 
reel. 

Directly after the marriage Mme. 
Volkonsky leaves for Poland. We 


sail for America in the steamer of 
next week. I long to have my wife 
in our own home at Oak Bluff. 
Most faithfully yours, 
B. T. Giirorp. 


I sat in dismay. “And George!” 
I said to myself with a sharp sense of 
pain: “George must know. I ought 
to tellhim. It would be dreadful if 
he were to hear it by accident, or come 
across it in‘ Galignani.’ He is coming 
to-night. I must tell him. O, what 
a wretched thing this is! obviously 
a mere mariage de convenance. But 
then she was brought up to it, poor 
girl. She looks upon it as a matter 
of course, and would probably think 
it very indelicate to choose a husband 
for herself. But George! What a 
blow it will be! How shall I tell 
him!” 

I had not succeeded in framing the 
words in which it would be wisest to 
give him the news, when he came in 
with Charley. He was in remarkably 
good spirits. I heard him laughing in 
the anteroom as they entered. That 
laugh made me feel the weight of the 
charge I was undertaking. “How 
long it will be before he laughs in that 
way again after to-night!” I thought, 
as he opened the door, and came to- 
wards me with outstretched hand. 

I had never been so struck by his 
personal beauty before as now, when I 
looked up at him. His eyes were full 
of gleeful light, his whole face was 
irradiated with a look of happy and 
careless enjoyment which, to one who 
knew the sterner layers beneath, made 
it irresistibly attractive. Charley 
followed, fairly bubbling over with 
boyish fun. He was in extravagant 
spirits, and his gayety had been con- 
tagious. 

“ We've laughed till we’re hoarse,” 
said Charley. “Give us some tea, 
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mamma, and I’]] tell you all about it.” 
And he poured out a flood of boyish 
nonsense, all so comical that I laughed 
with them, feeling the while that 
strange’ sensation of double conscious- 
ness which so oppresses us when we 
are holding two chains of ibe x: in 
the mind at once. 

Amy soon came, full of gay chat; 
and the three talked together through 
the evening, after it had been decided 
from my silence that I must be tired 
and have a headache, and I had ac- 
cordingly been put,upon the sofa, and 
shaded from the light. And there I 
lay, turning over and over what I had 
to say to George, and listening half 
unconsciously to the cheerful tones of 
his voice. 

At last he rose to go. I got up as 
he went out, and followed him into 
the anteroom, closing the door behind 
me. 

“George,” I said,“I have had a 
, letter from Mr. Gilford.” 

“Yes. That’s pleasant. He’s well, 
I hope,” he answered. 

“ Allletters are not pleasant,” I re- 
_ plied. “This one causes me pain.” 

-“What is it?” he said, coming 
nearer, and taking my hand affection- 
ately inhis. “ Nothing that concerns 
you, I hope.” 

“Yes, it concerns me somewhat 5 
but, George, it concerns you more,’ 

He stood, his eyes riveted upon my 
face, calmly waiting for me to go on. 

“ You are besve, George: you must 
have courage now.” 

His gaze grew intense as I ite 
I went on without a pause. 

“Mr. Gilford has met Medora, and 
they are” — My voice failed me as I 
saw his face. 

“Engaged,” he said, hoarsely. 

6“ Ves.” 

Still his eyes searched my face. He 
read it. 
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“ Married ? ” 

“Yes.” 

His grasp tightened upon my hand 
till I thought he would, crush‘it. His 
every feature grew rigid. Then with- 
out a word he let my hand fall, and 
left the house. 

I could not go back to the children. 
Taking advantage of my supposed 
headache, I shut myself up in my own 
room, and read over again Mr. Gilford’s 
letter: a sudden thought struck me. 
I enclosed it to George, and sent a ser- 
vant with it to his rooms. At least I 
could save him from the misery of un- 
certainty. 

I had feared that under this great 
and sudden blow, he would absent 
himself from us; but to my great re- 
lief, as we were sitting at luncheon 
the next day, hecame in. He looked 
pale, but otherwise seemed much the 
same as usual. He stayed only a lit- 
tle while. Before he left he seized an 
opportunity to give me back the letter, 
simply saying, — 

“ Thank you.” 

About a fortnight later Charley 
said to me, “ Mamma, something must 
be done about George’s working the 
way he does. He never stops. He 
begins early in the morning, and paints 
as late as he can see. And he’s grown 
silent,— you must have seen that when 
he comes here ; and I believe, if some- 
thing isn’t done, he’ll work himself to 
death.” 

“But what can I do?” I asked. 
“T can’t tell him to stop painting; 
and, if I did, he wouldn’t mind me.” 

“For one thing, you might coax 
him off with you, and take him té 
drive sometimes.” 

“But would he come ?” 

“Tf you made a point of it, he would, 
You’ve no idea how fond he is of you. 
He told me the other day he felt to 
you almost as if you were his mother, 








‘Come this afternoon with Amy, and 
carry him off. It’s one of the after- 
noons he has set aside for people to 
come, you know; so he couldn’t work 
much if he were there. AndI can stay 
and show the people his pictures, and 
tell them he can’t take any more or- 
ders, just as well as he can.” 

So I drove down with Amy that af- 
ternoon, and persuaded George to take 
a drive with us. By chance we fol- 
lowed the road near which I first saw 
him. As I passed the crumbled stones 
where I had seen him seated, I looked 
at his face. The shadows had closed 
around him. I was afraid that he 
would read my thoughts as he some- 
times did; and I began to talk on 
external subjects. 

“George,” I said, “how does this 
plain affect you? To me it is pro- 
foundly sad.” 

“T see it as a ruin, a vast tomb, the 
darkness wherein monuments, cities, 
nations, lie buried,” he replied. 

“Then it is sad.” 

“Yes, and no. It affects me in a 
double way, as most things in Europe 
do. My imagination brings back the 
past in all its pomp, paints pageants 
of magnificence and luxury that no 
longer exist, revives the beauty that 
is dead, the picturesqueness that has 
passed away, and sings old chants of 
triumph and of leyalty. That is one 
side. Then my reason bids me look ; 
and I see ignorance, cruelty, inflexible 
selfishness, and remorseless oppression, 
the substructure of all that state and 
grandeur. I see the helpless wretch- 
edness of the poor, the grinding *mis- 
ery of their daily life; I-hear the wail 
that sweeps down from those centuries 
when Might was Right; and I re- 
joice that those days are past forever, 
and that the reign of truth and justice 
comes nearer to the earth.” 

“Yes, that is all true, I know,” I 
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replied; “but sometimes I doubt 
whether, on the whole, there isn’t as 
much unhappiness nowasthen. The 
very increase of sensibility to pain, 
which prevents society from inflicting 
it nowadays, makes each individual 
more keenly alive to whatever suffer- 
ing he may have to bear. I think 
you see this in going through galler- 
ies and looking at old portraits. It 


‘is a very rare thing to come across a 


sensitive face belonging to those times ; 
and it certainly is not the fault of the 
artist.” 

“No:. there were giants in those 
days,” responded George. 

“ And it is still more striking when 
you come to the antique. You find 
none of the complicated expressions 
of the modern face there. There is a 
simplicity, a directness of expression, 
in those old busts, that you never meet 
in real life. Think, have you ever 
seen any living face wear the placid, 
calm serenity that you often find in 
the classic head ? ” 

“Yes, I have seen one,” George 
calmly answered. 

I’ knew whom he meant, and 
glanced at Amy in fear lest she should 
question him. But Amy had not been 
listening: she was attentively watch- 
ing the progress down the Tiber, near 
which we were driving, of one of those 
flat-bottomed beats, which, with their 
bronzed, half-savage-looking freight, 
present so picturesque an appearance. 

We had driven but a little farther 
when we met a carriage. In it was a 
fresh young face, that smiled and 
nodded at Amy, who on her side gave 
a little cry of delight. 

“OQ mamma, please stop! There’s 
Emma Rivers. I didn’t expect her 
here till next week.” 

The carriages were stopped, we ex- 
changed greetings, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Rivers consented to Amy’s carrying 






































Emma back with us, on condition 
she was to be sent early to rest after 
the fatigue of travelling. 

The two girls chattered like mag- 
pies, but said little to attract my at- 
tention until Emma exclaimed, — 

“Q Amy! I must tell you about 
Mrs. Gilford, that beautiful Polish 
girl who’s just married. Every one 
is talking about her, and I have seen 
her.” 

“ Please do,” responded Amy. “I 
want to hear all about her. We 
knew Mr. Gilford: he’s an old friend 
of mamma’s, and I never was so sur- 
prised as when I heard of his being 
married.” 

I bitterly deplored having taken 
Emma into the carriage; but there 
was no help for it, no way of stopping 
her now. 

“ My dear, she’s the most beautiful 
creature I ever saw. She’s very 
blonde, and has perfect features and 
an exquisite figure; and she’s so 
graceful! she doesn’t walk like other 
people, — she glides.” 

“ Where did you see her?” asked 
Amy. “Were you at the wed- 
ding?” 

“No: nobody was present except 
our minister and his family and the 
Zartorskas ; but she was presented a 
day or two afterwards, and I was at 
Tuileries and saw her. Every one 
was looking at her. She was dressed 
all in the finest black chantilly lace : 
it must have cost a fortune. I suppose 
it was in the corbeille Mr. Gilford 
gave her; for you know, though the 
Volkonskys are of such good family, 
they did not have money. You can’t 
imagine how lovely she looked in it, 
with her white arms and neck and 
her golden hair.” 

“And what ornaments did 
wear?” asked Amy. 

“Only a pair of e@r-rings : they were 


she 
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singular too, —they were snakes made 
out of diamonds.” ° ‘ 

“How strange!” said Amy. 

“Yes; but they were beautiful 
stones. Wara Zartorska told me 
they were Mme. Volkonsky’s wed- 
ding present: they’re old family heir- 
looms.” ‘ 

“And Mr. Gilford,—how did he 
seem?” asked Amy. “I can’t ima- 
gine him as a married man.” 

“ He did not take his eyes off her. 
People say he’s desperately in love, 
for all that he’s soold. He has taken 
her to America now. They sailed — 
about ten days ago in the Pereire.” 

“T wonder whether she will like it 
there,” said Amy. : 

“T don’t believe she will. They’re 
going to live at Mr. Gilford’s place on 
the Hudson. It’s a very pleasant 
neighborhood; but just think what a 
change from Paris! I’m sure that at 
the end of three weeks she'll be tired 
to death of it; and what she’ll do to 
amuse herself, I can’t imagine. And 
now tell me about riding. Are there 
any good saddle-horses? I’m wild . 
for a canter over the Campagna.” 

And the two girls chatted on less 
perilous subjects till we reached our 
apartments in the Via Gregoriana. 

Weeks passed on. The old king 
of Bavaria had come to the studio, 
had expressed much satisfaction with 
what he saw there, and had given 
George an order which was not to 
be refused. The prominent artists of 
Rome sought his acquaintance, and 
held out to him the hand of fellow- 
ship. He was regaining his serenity, 
and, I thought, felt now much as he 
did before Medora’s marriage, when 
he already looked upon the obstacles 
that separated him from her as insep- 
arable. 

One evening, about five weeks after 
the drive of which I have spoken, 
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George came in. I was standing in 


the drawing-room, altering the posi- 
tion of some jonquils in Amy’s hair. 
He looked at her floating white dress, 
and said, — 
«Ym sorry. you’re going out. I 

hoped you would play to me to-night.” 

Amy played with taste and feeling, 
but had little execution; so that she 
was ‘timid about music, and it was 
but recently that George had dis- 
covered that she could play at all. 

“QO, that’s,no matter!” she said. 
“T am ready because nine is the 
* time, but Aunt Zoé always keeps me 
waiting at least half an hour. I shali 
be very glad to play to you now. that 
I’ve found out that I can without 
being afraid.” 

She seated herself at the piano; and 
+ George sat down in ‘an easy-chair at 
a little distance. 

“What shall it be?” she asked. 

“T should like some of Men- 


delssohn’s Songs without Words.” 
And the delicate, dreamy plaint. of 
those sweet harmonies stole through 
the room. 
I loved to hear Amy play. -Her 
girlish existence showed its fair and 


earnest promise in her music. I was 
in no hurry for my child to grow into 
@ woman: it was enough for me to 
feel that her womanhood should be a 
sweet and noble thing when she ex- 
panded into it. : 

Amy played, and George listened. 
- After a while, as my eye turned from 
the embroidery I had taken up, and 
rested upon him, I was impressed by 
a sense of difference. His powerful 
figure was resting languidly on the 
great easy-chair; his head, usually so 
firmly poised, was supported on the 
cushioned back; his hand was laid 
listlessly on the arm of the chair. 
Amy played on, weaving the tender 
chain of those sighing reveries closer 


and closer around him. Suddenly a 
carriage rattled up the stony street : 
there was a hurried ring; Aunt Zoé 
had come for Amy, and Amy flitted 
away. 

I rarely opened a conversation with 
George. I usually waited for him to 
tell me what he was thinking about. 
SoI sat filling in the crimson silk 
background of my golden lilies, and 
waited for him to speak. 

He left the easy-chair, and took a 
seat nearer me, watching my hand as 
it moved with regular motion back- 
ward and forward. At last he said, 
“T have had a letter from Mrs. Gil- 
ford.” I looked at him. He was not 
looking at me: his eyes were dream- 
ily fixed upon the darkness of the sky 
above the Vatican ; for those window- 
curtains were always left undrawn, so 
that I might constantly have the 
panorama of the city and the sky 
before me. 

“ What does she say ?” I asked. 

“She wrote principally to tell me 
she was pleased with my picture. 
She found it at Mr. Gilford’s house, 
and she likes it very much. Then 
she speaks of the time when we were 
at Fontainebleau together, and refers 
to our walks in the forest under the 
chaptronage of old Madame Mirodet, 
who used to depart from her usual 
habits to please Medora, and would 
go a little way into the forest, and 
sit down under a tree, and let us loiter 
through the avenues alone. I did not 
know she kept those memories.” 

A vague sense of disquietude be- 
gan to mingle with the surprise with 
which I had heard of Medora’s letter. 
I looked again at George. His eyes 
were dreamy ; his face was softened ; a 
look of tender regret rested upon it. 
His voice was sweeter than I had 
ever before heard it as he went on. 

“She says that*every one is kind 

















to her; but she misses her old friends. 
She has made inquiries, and is sure 
that I would succeed better in New 
York than anywhere else. She says 
that Mr. Gilford is a warm friend of 
mine, and that their house will al- 
ways be open tome. And she tells 


me, that she has just learned from Mr.. 


Gilford, that he sought her out be- 
cause of the impression my portrait 
of her had made upon him; and she 
says, that, since I have been the cause 
of her expatriation, I ought to feel 
myself. bound to come and do all I 
can to make her new life pleasant. 
She writes with the artlessness of a 
child: her marriage has not altered 
her.” 

I cast a quick glance at him: the 
same tender and reverential look that 
was on his face when he showed me 
the portrait of Medora, I saw again. 
Doubtless he was right. She had 
lived a very retired life, and her ex- 
pressions were probably as unstudied 
as those of a child? But I wished 
she had not taken it into her head to 
write to him. 

“Have you answered the letter?” 
I asked. 

“Yes: I thanked her for all her 
goodness, but said that my engage- 
ments made it impossible for me to 
return, and that it would probably be 
years before I could do so.” 

“You are right,” I said. 

“Yes: there is but one right and 
one wrong here. I must think of 
her as a saint shrined in her purity, 
lifted above all circumstance of earth. 
So I can think of her, and the 
thought upholds and blesses me; but 
in no other way, no other way.” 

There was a dreariness in the tone 
of his voice, as he ended, that filled 
me with sadness. I said nothing: 
there was nothing to be said. He 
did not need my counsel: he only 
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-wanted my sympathy ; and I knew he 
felt how entirely he had that. 


I had hoped and believed that 
George would soon regain his usual 
frame of mind; but, as the days wore 
on, I saw, with much concern, that his 
mood of that evening continued un- 
altered. A veil of melancholy seemed 
to envelop him: the glow of his mind 
seemed clouded, its vigor relaxed. 
Even when he was talking, the sad, 
dreamy look of his eye remained. 
unchanged. He appeared like a man 
who has drank of some narcoti¢ 
which dulls his perception of outward 
things, only to make him more alive 
to those unseen. 

One afternoon I found him alone 
in his studio.” I had .waited below 
longer than usual after ringing, and 
was about to get into the carriage 
again, concluding he was out, when 
the door swung open. I went up. 
The little garden was not so trim as 
usual. George’s eye had not super- 
intended old Tommaso’s lazy labors. 
Weeds had begun to spring in the 
flower-beds, and the gravel was rough 
on the path. 

As I entered, George came to meet 
me with his kindly smile and friend- 
ly, outstretched hand; but the smile 
was sadder than it used to be, and 
the clasp of the hand less firm. I © 
sat down and logked around. He 
answered the mute inquiry. 

“T have not been painting this 
afternoon.” 

“What have you been doing?” I 
replied. 

“ Dreaming.” 

I waited a moment, then I said, — 

“Ts it good for you?” 

“No: and I seldom yield to it. If 
I did as I feel inclined to do, I should 
spend all my time in dreaming.” 

“T think you are too strong for 








that,” I said. “ You feel too much 
‘the value of your art, the worth of 
your life.” - 

“T should once have thought so 
too,” he replied, wearily; “but it is 
not so. My strength is changed into 
weakness: my nerve and force have 
left me. I feel languid, unlike my- 
self. I do not know what to make 
of it.” 

“How long have you felt this 
way?” I asked. 

The answer came reluctantly, as if 
he forced it from his lips. 

_ “Since I received the letter I told 
you of.” 

“T feared it,’ I said; and my in- 
dignation rose against Medora: Why 
had she sent that letter to trouble 
him, to disturb his hard-won peace? 

George perceived the direction my 
thoughts were taking. 

“Don’t blame " She did it 
from the kindest of motives. She 
did not imagine what it would be to 
me to see her handwriting, to read 
her gentle words. It is not her fault: 
it is mine. If I were worthier of 
her friendship, I should not be so un- 
manned by it.” 

He stopped for a while: then he 
resumed, — 

“T do not see how I can tell you 
all this. I never spoke in this way 
to any one before; but I feel, when I 
am with you, that Lcan think aloud, 
and that you will understand.” 

“T do; and I feel,” I answered. 
“T am glad to have you tell me. It 
is a comfort to me, and I know it is 
better for you.” 

After a moment I went on.. 

“Please, George, don’t take it ill 
of me if I say one thing: I hope 
you don’t look much at your — 
of her.” 

“Don’t be afraid,’ he eataeed, 
“T have not looked at it once since 
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you told me she was married, It 
may be that I shall never look at it 
again; at all events, not until I can 
see it with feelings that even she 
would not disapprove. But I don’t 
wonder that you asked me. I feel 
nearly weak enough to do what is 
wrong. It has cost me more than 
one struggle to keep from looking at 
it again.” 

“T might have known” —I began. 
He interrupted me. 

“Don’t count on my strength,” he 
said, sadly. “I told you it is turned 
into weakness. But this temptation 
I must resist: I cannot set it aside. 
I should feel as if my guardian angel 
had left me, were I to lose that pic- 
ture from here.” 

He paused, then went on, — 

“Some day I shall have risen 
above this. Some day I shall be able 
to feel again the cheer of the sun- 
light, to see the beauty and glory of 
all the world around: but for that I 
must wait. The shadow is upon me; 
and as yet I cannot shake it off.” 

I think this conversation with me 
did George good. It seemed to tone 
his mind to new effort. He strug- 
gled bravely, forced himself to re- 
newed industry, took long walks with 
Charley on the Campagna, and went 
more freely than he had done before 
into the society of his brother-artists. 
At the end of a month more I felt 
easy about him. He had conquered 
his depression, and again went on his 
straight, manly, earnest way. 

But I had short time in which ‘to 
be glad for him. I was sitting one 
afternoon by the window, looking 
forth upon the sunset sky, gorgeous 
with crimson, purple, and gold. The 
city glowed as if reflecting a confla- 
gration. The myriad windows of the 


Vatican shone as if lighted for a fes- 
tival. The door opened, and George 





























came in. I hastily glanced round, 
and said, — 

“Come here, George: don’t lose a 
moment of this sunset. The whole 
sky is ablaze.” 

He came, and stood behind me. 
Some instinct made me turn from 
the pageant of the heavens and look 
at him. There was a glow in his 
eyes that I had never seen there be- 
fore: his face was pale, his lips com- 
pressed. 

“George, what is it?” I said, be- 
low my breath. I got up, took hold 
of his arm, and drew him to a 
sofa. 5s 
- “Sit down by me, and tell me.” 

He sat-down by me, but did not 
speak. 

“Do tell. me, George,” I ages: 
“what is it ?” 

“T have had another letter.” 

“From Mrs. Gilford?” 

“Yes.” 

A sense of coming evil oppressed 
me. 

“ What does she say?” 

“She is an angel; and I am un- 
worthy even to think of her,” he re- 
plied, almost fiercely. I waited. It 
was no moment to question him fur- 
ther. After a pause, he continued, — 

“She had received my letter. It 
had disappointed and grieved her. 
She had counted much upon my com- 
ing. She—” He broke off, and re- 
mained silent for a while. His face 
told of some violent inward struggle. 
“She dreads the coming days and 
weeks and years. She feels that her 
life is a sacrifice. She is homesick: 
she is sad. She thinks that the sight 
of an old friend would console her. 
She asks me for consolation, — me!” 
He ground his teeth together. 

A chill ran over me. 

“ George,” I said, “let'me see this 
letter.” 
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A dark-red flush rose on his face. 
He turned his eyes from mine. 

“T cannot,” he answered. 

& Why?” 

“ She is too childlike, too innocent, 
to be aware of the full meaning of 
the words she uses. They have not 
the import to her that they would 
suggest to another. In her fair pu- 
rity, she never dreamed of the an- 
guish, the torment, they arouse in 
me.’ 

He started from the sofa, and paced 
the room, whilst I sat gazing at him 
in deep distress. I felt as if I were 
seeing a child tortured. That faith, 
that trust, that loyalty, were they 
not misplaced ? A cold distrust of 
Medora was creeping over me. I rose, 
and went» to him. I laid my hand 
upon his arm. 

“ George,” I said, “you know how 
I feel to you. It is not from mere 
curiosity: I implore you, show me 
that letter.” 

He turned away. 

“I cannot: it is impossible. Even 
you would misapprehend her. It 
would be a cruel injustice to let any 
one see what was written in such 
artless confidence. I ought to have 
destroyed it at once. I will destroy 
it now.” 

He drew forth the letter, went to 
the fireplace, stood for one moment 
looking on the little white square 
with greedy, devouring eyes, then 
dropped it into the flame. He 
watched the fire consume it: then he 
came to where I stood, and said to 
me, — 

“Anything but that I would have 
done for you: that I could not do. 
It would have been a treason to her, 
—an added treason. This torture is 
a treason in itself.” 

“Have you written to her in an- 
swer ?” I said. 











“Yes.” 

“ What did you say to her ?” 

“T told her all the truth. I told 
her that I cannot come because I love 
her to desperation. A force outside 
of myself seemed to hold my hand 
and write. My words burnt the 
paper. She will despise me, loathe 
me, abhor me. I have lost her re- 
spect forever. She will never forgive 
me. JI can never forgive myself. 
But at least she will never bid me 
come to her again.” 

He turned once more from me, and 
went to the window, and gazed forth 
with eyes that saw not. ° 

Just then Amy came in, and be- 
gan eagerly talking of our next day’s 
journey to Naples; and I had no 
opportunity to say anything further 
to George. I looked earnestly at him 
as he took my hand at leaving; but 
~ his face had become as a sealed book. 
And so we parted. 

We remained four weeks at Naples; 
but the thought of George pursued 
me under that laughing sky, amid the 
gay and jostling crowds of the city, 
above the deep ‘blue waters of the 
bay, and hung out its gloomy token 
in the dark cloud that rose from Ve- 
suvius, telling of the buried fires 
within. I had lost a little son in his 
childhood; and certain traits of like- 
ness had caused me to associate his 
ever-present memory with George: 
and so it was with something that 
partook of a mother’s affection that I 
had grown to love Charley’s friend 
and benefactor. I could not forget 
him in the strait where he now was. 
I was glad to return to Rome, where, 
if I could not help him, at least he 
could feel a friend near him. 

We arrived late at night. The 
next morning I drove down to the 
studio. I was shocked when I saw 
George. He had grown thin, pale; 
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his eyes shone with feverish bril- 
liancy: he looked as if he were con- 
euming from within. On the easel 
was a large painting. I looked at it 
a@ moment. 

“Q George!” burst regretfully 
from my lips. 

“ Yes : it is so,” he answered gloom- 
ily, and walked to another part of the 
studio, as if to prevent further remark 
from me. 

It was a picture terrible in the in- 
tensity of its feeling. The light by 
which it was fitfully illumined came 
from the lightning that glared from 
the midnight sky. The ocean waves 
were beating fiercely against a crag, 
and tossing their foam in white torn 
masses against its riven sides. Upon 
the rock lay Prometheus. His giant 
limbs were fettered with links that 
pressed into the flesh; his head was 
thrown back; his eyes were turned 
towards the sky with a look of lofty 
reproach. Above him, dimly re- 
vealed by the gleam of the lightning, 
stormy cloud-masses rolled in threat- 
ening folds, which obscurely imaged 
the coils of an immense serpent. I 
did not perceive it at first; but, as I 
gazed, it seemed, ominous and fateful, 
to writhe itself out of the picture. 

“ George, what have you painted 
here?” I exclaimed. “Is it a ser- 
pent in the sky ?” 

“ Yes: the Python of a fate where- 
of the gods themselves are but the 
ministers,” he answered, in a gup- 
pressed, almost menacing voice. 

I looked imploringly at him. I so 
wanted to say something consoling to 
him ; but his face was still closed to 
me, as when I had last seen it; and I 
went away sorrowful. 

I did not see George’ again for 
three days; but on the third evening, 
as I was sitting alone, — for Amy and 
Charley were dining with their aunt, 




















—he opened the door. He came up 
to me without any greeting, and said, 
abruptly, — 

“T have come to you. You must 
do something for me.” He put in 
my hand an unopened letter. “I re- 
ceived that letter this morning. I 
have not dared to open it. I have 
@ presentiment: I know that it con- 
tains something terrible. It must. be 
that she withdraws her friendship 
from me; that she casts me off ut- 
terly and forever. I know with what 
celestial anger she will chastise my 
presumption. I deserve it; but I 
shrink from it, like the coward that I 
am. Open it: tell me what it can- 
tains.” 

My heart beat painfully*fast. I 
broke the seal of the letter as he 
stood before. My eye glanced along 
the one line that it contained. I 
seemed to be reading the words by a 
glare of lightning. Half bewildered, 
again I read them. I looked up into 
George’s face, and groaned aloud. 

He did not speak. He stooped 
and took the letter from my passive 
clasp. I covered my eyes with my 
hand: I could not look at him while 
he read it. The stillness was broken 
by the sound of the letter falling to 
the floor at his feet. Then there was 
a death-like silence, in which I kept 
mechanically repeating the words she 
had written and he had read, — * 

“T love you. Come.” 

Then I heard George’s heavy tread 
as he left the room. 

I sat, a crowd of emotions pressing 
upon me; but above all rose indig- 
nant, aching pity for George. He 
had so loved her, so reverenced her, 
so worshipped her: she had been to 
him as a divine ideal. He had re- 
sented as an insult to her purity the 
very emotions that she had so artfully 
called into life: he had reproached 
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. . 
himself as a traitor, because he had 
dared to love her with the love she 
had so treacherously sought to kindle. 
And now — what blackness of desola- 
tion was in his deceived and outraged 
soul ; like the darkness before the earth 
had being,—no sun, no moon, no stars. 

I stooped, picked up the letter, and 
replaced it in its envelope. It could 
not stay there: I must put it away. 
As I slipped the little sheet within 
its covering, my eye was caught by 
the crest, —a crowned snake. Yes: 
how like a serpent had she crept into 
his life! how perfidiously, how re- 
morselessly, had she distilled her 
venom into his soul! how had she 
poisoned all the springs of hope and 
trust and faith within him! How 
could such malignant wickedness ex- 
ist in such fair guise? Was this 
really a living woman, or was she 
one of those monstrous and lovely 
creations whose home was in past 
ages of cruelty and crime? And 
suddenly a flash of memory came 
upon me: I remembered my waking 
vision as the lights of the Vatican 
first gleamed upon me across the 
dark and silent city at my feet. 
Charley’s half-unheeded words had 
come true. In Medora lived again 
that far-off ancestress whose evil 
fame blackens the page that records 
it: in her, Olimpia Pamphili-Doria 
again breathed the air of earth. 

As I sat confusedly meditating, 
again my eye fell upon the crest. 
Bending my head to examine it more 
closely, I perceived a slight irregular- 
ity in the. overlapping fold of the 
envelope. It looked as if it had been 
tampered with. I took a magnifying 
lens, which-I kept at hand for study- . 
ing small photographs, and looked 
through it. There was no doubt pos- 
sible: the letter had been opened and 
reclosed. I sat and pondered. 
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“What an Italian thing to do!” I 
said to myself at last. Italian? Had 
not Mr. Gilford still with him that 
Italian servant who was so devoted 
to him? Could it have been he? 
The sense of some coraplicated chain 


‘of circumstance connected with the 


letter in my hand came pressing 
upon me. I felt persuaded that this 
was not the end. 

-Charley’s step in the anteroom re- 
called me to the present emergency. 
I hastily threw the letter into an or- 
namental box on the table beside me, 
locked it, and took out the key as he 
entered. 

“T did not like to leave you alone 
all the evening; so here I am,” he 
said, gayly, as he came in. 

“Charley, don’t ask any questions. 
Something has happened to George. 
Go and find him.” 

“Go where? I’m so sorry! Of 
course I won’t ask you what it is. 
But what shall I say to him?” 

“TI don’t want anything said to 
him. I only want to know that he is 


- at his rooms.” 


The vague fear that had begun to 
rise within me was gathering force. 

“Don’t wait, Charley,” I begged. 
“Go, and come back and tell me he’s 
there, — that’s all.” 

Charley hurried away. Two hours 
passed: he had not come back. 
Amy returned, kissed me good-night, 
and went singing off to bed. The 
-‘many-voiced clocks of the city seemed 
striking louder and louder as the 
night'wore on. At: last, at half-past 
two, Charley came back. His face 
was full of anxiety. 

“T’ve waited there all this time. 
He hasn’t come in. I’ve just been to 
a high place, from which you can see 
the studio. The window is dark: he 
isn’t there.” 

We looked at one another. My 
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gathering alarm was reflected on 
Charley’s face. 

“Was it any thing very bad, mam- 
ma?” he asked. 

“Yes.” And Charley asked no 
more. 
Early the next morning he went 
down to George’s rooms. He had 
not come in. all night. I could do 
nothing that. day but sit at home and 
wait, while Charley searched the city 
for trace of George. 

Late in the afternoon, he came 
home, and told me that George was 
in the studio, but would not open the 
lower door. One of the girls washing 
atethe fountain had told him, when he 
rang, that it was strange the door did 
not open ; for she had seen the signore 
pittore go in but a little while before, 
and he had not come out again. 

“ Now, -mamma,” he said, “the 
carriage is standing at the door: do 
you get in and go down with me. 
I'll get into the next garden, and 
climb over the wall, and open the 
outer door; and then do you go up to 
the studio, and tell George it’s you: 
and he’ll let you in. I know he 
will.” 

We drove down; and Charley 
opened the door, as he had planned. 
He waited below, and I went up. I 
knocked at the studio door. There 
was no answer. I said, — 

“George, itis I,— Mrz. Lloyd. I 
beg you let mein.” Fora while there 
was not any response; then I heard 
George’s step across the floor, the key 
was turned back,and the steps re- 
treated. I waited an instant to steady 
myself, then I entered. 

George was sitting, his face in 
shadow, opposite his reach. Upon it 
was.an empty frame, on the floor be- 
low it lay the shreds of a painting. 
The dying daylight fell upon them: 
a shimmer of golden hair gleamed up 

















from amid the fragments. It was the 
hair of Medora. 

I went to him, and stood behind his 
chair, and laid my hand upon his fore- 
head. It was burning. 

“ George,” I said, “ where have you 
been? Where were you last night?” 

“On the Campagna,” he answered, 
There was a muffled sound in his voice, 
as if it came from a distance. 

“ And where were you to-day ?” 

“Tdon’t remember.” The second 
sentence came wearily and with evi- 
dent effort. I had not been needless- 
ly alarmed. 

I laid my hands on his shoulder 
and said, — 

“You know how much we all care 
for you, George. You are to me 
almost as if the little son I lost so long 
ago had grown up and come back. 
Come home with me. You shall see 
no one but Charley and me.” 

I waited in vain for him,to reply. 

“ Don’t make me unhappy, George,’’ 


I urged. “Do come with me. The 
carriage is at the door.” 
He made no answer. I went to 


the steps, and called Charley. He 
came in, passed his arm around 
George, raised him to his feet, and 
led him down to the carriage. George 
was entirely passiye. We drove home. 
He sank back on -the sofa where 
Charley placed him. There was some- 
thing in his face that alarmed me still 
more. I drew Charley aside, and told 
him to drive down to Dr. Vasari, and 
bring him back in thé carriage. It 
was his dinner hour: he would proba- 
bly be in. Charley went. I sat by 
the sofa. George seemed fast sinking 
into a stupor. 

In a short time Charley returned 
with the physician. A glance at 


George was enough forhim. He had 
the fever of the country in its malig- 
nant form. He had taken it doubt- 
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less the night before on the Cam- 
pagna. 

The next days were heavy with 
anxiety. The fever ran high, the 
stupor continued unchanged. Charley 
and I watched over George unceas- 
ingly, but he neither saw nor heard 
us. 

I had sent Amy to stay with her 
aunt. I needed all my time and 
thought for George. She came in 
several times a day to ask how he was, 
and if she could do nothing; but there 
was nothing to be done. 

One day she said, — 

“QO mamma! I have something to 
tell you. That poor Mr. Gilford —” 

“ What!” I said, abruptly. ; 

“No: it isn’t Mr. Gilford, mamma: 
it’s that beautiful wife of his.” 

“ Tell me quickly, Amy.” 

“She is dead.” 

“ Dead!” 

“ Yes: isn’t it dreadful. She was 
drowned at their place: you know it’s 
on the ‘Hudson. It happened the 
third. It must have been so horrible 
for Mr. Gilford, he was so fond of her, 
you know. He couldn’t stay there 
after she was dead. He left the house 
before the funeral, and went away 
with his Italian servant, nobody knew 
where. Emma Rivers has had a let- 
ter telling all about it. But how 
you look, mamma! I wouldn’t have 
told you if I had thought you’d feel 
so. Let’s talk of something else.”’ 

As soon as Amy had gone, I went 
to the little box which had remained 
unopened since I had locked the letter 
in it. LIlooked at the post-mark. It 
had been mailed on the third. My 
breath came thick; a weight was on 
my chest. I gazed at the letter as 
if it bore some message from the 
nether world. With a sudden impulse 
I lighted a taper, held the letter in 
the flame until it was nearly consumed, 








then dropped it on the hearth, and 
watched it till it was but a little heap 
of ashes with here and there a spark 
of red. Then I went back to George. 

Eight days had passed, and still 
the stupor lay upon his senses and 
his brain. He had given no sign of 
consciousness since that first evening. 

Charley’s devotion never slackened. 
He showed a thoughtful tenderness, 
a patience and adroitness, that sur- 
prised me. I had not known before 
how fervent a friendship he.felt for 
George. His face lost its happy glow. 
I saw that he shrank from fears that 
he would not utter. 

The best physicians in Rome had 
been called in. I thought they looked 
graver day by day. They began to 
inquire still more solicitously about the 
stupor. Had it always, af ‘each mo- 
ment, been thesame? Had he never 
opened his eyes? Had he never 
spoken, if only one word ?—~ No: the 
careful watch kept over him had 
failed to perceive any evidence of con- 
scious thought or movement. George 

_lay before us dead to all within and 
without. 

On the ninth day the physicians 
remained long in consultation ; then 
they came in, and the oldest of them 
told me that if no change took place 
before nightfall they feared the worst. 

The hours went by heavy with sun- 
shine, and scent of flowers, and song 
of birds from the balcony beneath. 
Still George lay motionless. I sat 
trying to school myself to the frame 
of mind that befitted such solemn 
time; but the thought of such a life 
cut short in all its nobleness and 

- power was very hard to meet. I 
loved him so much. How I should 
miss him. And what would Charley 
do without him, — his guide, his coun- 
sellor, his familiar friend! I clasped 
my fingers tightly together. 
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The silence of the room was broken. 
My heart gave one throb, and stood 
still. It was George’s voice, faint 
but distinct. A word had sounded 
from those lips I had feared sealed 
for death, — on¢ word, half sigh, half 
groan, 

“ Pythonia.” 


George’s convalescence was a slow 
one. The hot season was coming on, 
and all the strangers were leaving 
Rome. My sister-in-law was going 
to spend the summer travelling in 
the north of Europe, and she begged 
that Amy might accompany her. I 
did not wish to hazard Amy’s health 
by keeping her later in the city, and 
Amy went with her aunt. 

It was July before we could leave 
Rome. « Then we journeyed by slow 
stages up to Switzerland. Before we 
left, I told George of the death of 
Medora. I saw a shiver pass over 
him as I spoke, but I did not look at 
his face. Then I went away, and 
left him with his own thoughts. The 
name of Medora was never again 
spoken between us. 

My hope and expectation in choos- 
ing Switzerland as our summer rest- 
ing place were fulfilled. In that pure 
air, bracing alike to body and to 
mind, George rallied. As his strength 
returned, he spent much of his time 
alone amid the mountains. In them 
he found a solemn and serene com- 
panionship. His mind rose almost 
visibly to heights unattained before : 
his single-hearted and noble nature 
found healing. In that calm, uplifted 
silence his pain and grief slowly 
faded away: they became things of 
the past before the soul-sustaining 
presence that dwells amid those un- 
trodden peaks of snow. 

No sternness nor austerity of mood, 
no shrinking from the sight of the 




















joy and happiness of others, betrayed 
how deeply he had suffered. He was 
gentle, cheerful, and accessible as 
ever; but there was a deeper mean- 
ing to his eye, a profounder sense to 
his words, a something indefinable 
about him, which told that he looked 
upon things below and above with 
the disembodied sight of a man who 
has beheld the annihilation of his 
dearest dreams. He had risen above 
his memories: I doubt whether he 
ever looked back upon them. What 
he had loved had vanished utterly and 
forever. The memory of Medora was 
to him but a blank and shuddering 
void. He had passed from out the 
shadow. He stood self-poised, inde- 
pendent, above all assaults of good 
and evil fortune. The gold had been 
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assayed in a furnace sevenfold heated, 
and stamped with a signet inefface- 
able. 

The evening before we left our 
summer home among the mountains, 
we were standing upon the balcony 
to look upon the last sunset we were 
to see-thence. Soft and roseate the 
snowy heights blushed against the 
deepening sky. As we stood gazing, 
the rosy glow faded, and darkness 
closed around. But high above in the 
purple ether shone solemnly resplen- — 
dent the stars, — eternal, unchangea- 


ble, eloquent with speech of things 


invisible. We stood silent. Then 
George spoke in a voice so low that 
only I heard the words, — 

“ And God saw that it was good.” 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FOURTEEN. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


[The following curious reminiscences 
of some of the most prominent men of 
our country at the end of the last war 
with England, were written by Mr. Ed- 
ward Everett in 1855. They have never, 
till now, been published. It will be seen 
that the paper describes a part of a jour- 
ney from Boston to Washington, in the 
end of the year 1814.] 


I was to leave Boston early on 
Monday morning, Oct. 31, for New 
‘York, via Hartford,—a journey, at 
that season of the year, of two very 
hard days. Early Monday morning, 
really late Sunday night, a messen- 
ger was sent round to wake up the 
passengers who had engaged seats, 
‘and prepare them. to be called for by 
the stage-coach, which in this case 
took place a little after midnight. 


We reached Hartford without acci- 
dent, but not till about eleven o’clock 
at night, after a most weary day’s 
work of nearly twenty-three hours. 
The programme of the route assumed 
an arrival at Hartford at 8, p.m., and 
a start at three o’clock next morning. 
But we were allowed but a short hour 
for supper and rest, and again started 
just after midnight. On the way to 
New Haven, though with my knees 
bent to an acute angle by the bag- 
gage on the floor of the coach, I was 
obliged to carry a fellow-traveller of 
about ten years old in my lap. We 
reached New Haven about sunrise. 
I was ready to drop from fatigue, but 
intended to proceed directly to New 
York. The friendly remonstrances 
of Gen. David Humphreys, whom I 
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met on the steps of the inn, induced 
me to stop at New Haven, where I 
passed a most agreeable day under 
his friendly guidance. The general 
is well known in connection with our 
Revolutionary and early literary his- 
tory. He was one of a poetical 
school formed in Connecticut, at the 
- close of the Revolution, consisting, 
besides himself, of Barlow, Trumbull, 
and Dwight, who possessed a great 
contemporary popularity which pos- 
terity has not ratified. Gen. Hum- 
phreys attained some political distinc- 
tion. He was the minister of the 
United States at Madrid, 1794-1802, 
and was interested, I believe, in the 
earliest importation of merino sheep 
into the United States. His winter 
residence was in Boston; but his 
farm, I think, was in Connecticut. 
» His agcomplished wife was the daugh- 
ter of the English consul at Lisbon. - 
On occasion of this hasty visit to 
New Haven, I had the good fortune 
to make the acquaintance of Prof. 
Silliman, already greatly distin- 
guished among men of science in this 
country, and still, at a venerable age 
(1855), enjoying the respect of thou- 
sands of his pupils in every part of 
the country. Few men have done as 
much for the promotion of natural 
science in this country. I inspected 
with him the splendid collection of 
minerals belonging to Col. Gibbs, and 
deposited by him in the cabinet of 
Yale College, of which it has since be- 
come the property. I had understood 
(I know not how truly) that Col. Gibbs 
had offered to deposit it in the cabi- 
net at Cambridge on certain moderate 
conditions for its preservation, which, 
however, were not accepted. 
« With a feeling of vexation at this 
circumstance, I observed half pet- 
tishly to Prof. Silliman, that I was 
glad we had lost it: it would teach 


us a good lesson for the future. He 
cleverly and pleasantly replied, “Then 
we are both suited. You have the 
moral lesson, and we the instruction 
in science, which is what we value it 
for.” 

I also had the happiness of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of a very emi- 
nent person, who will fill a bright 
page in the academic and professional 
history of New England. I mean 
Pres. Dwight, a man of brilliant 
talent, untiring industry, and. great 
force of character. He united in his 
own person, in connection with the 
college several offices (president, 
college-preacher, and, I think, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric),—each of which 
was a task for an able man, —and dis- 
charged the duties of all of them 
with distinguished success and credit. 
This was the more extraordinary, as 
his eyesight had for a long time 
been so much impaired that he was 
obliged to employ an amanuensis. 
His personal appearance was impos- 
ing, his manners somewhat lofty but 
gracious, his smile peculiarly pleasing. 
He was especially distinguished as a 
conversationist. At dinner, at Gen. 
Humphreys’ lodgings, he took the 
lead, dilating with much colloquial 
eloquence upon a remark in Dr. 
Douglas’s history, that “the people 
of Connecticut manage their affairs 
wisely.” If I were to except to 
the justice of this remark, it would 
be in reference to Yale College, the 
gteat ornament of the State, to which 
neither the government nor people 
of Connecticut have manifested the 
liberality which it so richly deserves. 
I cannot call a people wise which 
neglects to foster such an institution. 
Upon the whole, however, it must be 
allowed that Dr. Douglas’s encomium 
is well deserved. 

As I took leave of the president, 
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after a call at his house, he courte- 
ously accompanied me to the gate 
before his door, and stood for some 
time uncovered in the open air, on the 
ist of November. I cautioned him 
against expesure: he said his health 
was so good that he ran no risk; that 
he could stand in the open air as 
safely without any hat, as if he had 
six upon his head, — “as if I had,” he 
added, smiling, “that triple hat which 
you Boston folks say I wear.” 

It is most true that the excellent 
president was a man of almost bound- 
less influence, and, by force of talent, 
position, and character, exercised an 
almost despotic power in the New- 
England churches; which, however, 
he wielded without arrogance or 
harshness. 

The legislature of Connecticut hap- 
pened to be in session at New Haven. 
I was extremely impressed with the 
grace and dignified appearance of its 
members. I had not at that time seen 
any popular body but our House of 
Representatives, which, though very 
_ large (sometimes numbering seven 

hundred members), and not a very 
select body, was a more decorous as- 
sembly than it is at the present day. 
The Connecticut assembly, however, 
I must confess, even at this time, had 
the advantage over ours in the order 
_ and decorum which characterized it. 
The number of members was: moder- 
ate, every head uncovered, and nearly 
every one gray or bald. Every mem- 
ber sat quietly in his seat, unless he 
rose to address the Chair. In that 
case, he stood, without speaking, till 
recognized by the presiding officer, 
and called, I think, by his name. 
He then said, “Mr. Speaker,” and 
stopped. . The Chair replied, “ Please 
to offer, sir;” and it was only after 
these formalities that he commenced 
his speech. It will readily be felt that 
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these forms, if strictly adhered to, 
must go far to prevent those unseem- 
ly interruptions which characterize 
the debates of public bodies at the 
present day, especially of Congress. 
The wild disorder and fierce collisions 
too often witnessed at this time (1855) 
were then unknown. The low buf- 
fooneries which have of late crept in- 
to some of our State legislatures, — 
not excepting that of Massachusetts,— 
are the growth of the last three or four 
years. There is not the slightest 
foundation for the excuse sometimes 
attempted for them, — that they are 
ancient customs. 

I proceeded, the next day, to New 
York, where I had the satisfaction of 
making the personal acquaintance of 
@ person of great eminence, — Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris, — to whom I was 
introduced by Mr. Harrison Gray Otis 
of Boston. I saw Mr. Morris at his 
residence at Morrisania, where, like 
the barons of the Middle Ages, he 
was intrenched in stone,— every build- 
ing on his estate being of that mate- 
rial. His appearance was one of the 
finest I have ever seen, notwithstand- 
ing the loss of a leg. He was at this 
time seventy-two years of age, but 
in the enjoyment of unimpaired 
health, and the freshness of meridian 
life. He had married, about two 
years before, the sister of Mr. Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke ; and their infant- 
child was almost constantly in her 
father’s arms. Few men of his gen- 
eration equalled Mr. Morris in talent 
and general capacity for the public 
service at home and abroad. He 
served in the army of the Revolu- 
tion, in Congress, in the treasury, 
and was a very leading member of 
the convention which framed the Con- 
stitution. In that body he was a fre- 
quent and very able speaker. He 
favored the appointment of a senate 
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for life,—a notion shared by Gen- 
Hamilton. He was of the committee 
of five,’ appointed toward the close 
of the labors of the convention, “to 
revise the style of, and arrange the 
articles agreed to by that body.” Be- 
ing in Paris on private business after 
the return of Mr. Jefferson to the 
United States, Mr. Morris was ap- 
pointed to succeed him by Gen. 
Washington. He enjoyed more of 
the personal confidence vf Louis 
XVI. and his family than any other 
person not allied to them, and was 
often consulted by them during the 
terrible season which preceded their 
murder. 

I passed a most agreeable day with 
Mr. Morris, his conversational powers 
being of the highest order. He 


spoke much of the project of a canal 
to unite the western waters with the 
Hudson, —a project of which he was 


one of the earliest and most efficient 
promoters. Connecting it with the 
political condition of the continent, 
and the then recent invasion of Can- 
ada, he said the construction of this 
canal would make it a matter of indif- 
ference whether or not the British 
provinces were ever attached to the 
Union. “Let us build the canal,” 
he said, “and, whoever holds the 
bones of Canada, we shall suck the 
marrow.” 
Among the reminiscences of the 
Revolutionary War with which he 
entertained me, was the following : — 
Just after the war broke out, the 
steward of the Manor of Livingston 
had been gained over to the royal 
cause, and had carried most of the 
tenants in that direction. They had 
secretly taken the oath of allegiance 
to King George,sand had engaged to 
1 The other members of the committee were Dr. 


Johnson, Gen. Hamilton, Mr. Madison, and Mr. 
King. 


join the British standard in arms as__ 
soon as a royal force should appear to 
protect them. As a reward, they 
were promised the fee-simple of their 
lands. Information of this intrigue 
and treachery was giveneto the board 
of war, of which Mr. Morris was a 
member. The steward was appre- 
hended, his crime proved, and he was 
condemned to death. Upon the 
question of his execution, it was pro- 
posed that it should immediately take 
place to prevent escape or rescue. 
Mr. Morris dissuaded this course. 
“ Fit out a sloop here at Albany,” he 
recommended, “take the man down 
in it to the Manor of Livingston, call 
out the tenants,.and hang him in 
their presence.” This was done. 
The next week a draft from the mili- 
tia was ordered throughout by the 
board of war, and the Manor of Liv- 
ingston was the only place in it that 
turned out, at a moment’s warning, 
every man that was required. 

Mr. Morris was a man of high 
literary culture. He had been the 
pupil of Smith, the historian of New , 
York. In the course of our conver- 
sation, he quoted the classics two or 
three times, and made an ingenious 
remark on the poetical capacity of 
our language, of which, however, I 
doubt the soundness. It was this: 
that, as all our substantives follow the 
genders of nature, inanimate objects 
are neuter. Nothing is therefore 
wanting to personify an object, but to 
ascribe a gender to it. Thus “sun” 
is neuter; but if we say, “He rises 
and sets,” we ascribe a gender to it, 
—thereby personify it, and produce 
graphical expression. But it avails 
nothing in French or Latin to say of 
the sun, “He rises or sets,” because 
“Sol” and “soleil” are already of . 
the masculine gender; and nothing is 
therefore gained by using a pronoun 
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of that gender in speaking of them. 
But it is doubtful whether much of 
the animating power of the personifi- 
cation rests merely on the pronoun. 
When we say, “The sun rises,” he is 
as much personified as if we say, 
speaking of the sun, “ He rises.” The 
personification is in the action as- 
cribed to the sun. . In some languages, 
as the German and Arabic, sun is 
feminine, and moon masculine. An 
Arabian poet observes, however, that 
“neither is the feminine name a dis- 
grace to the sun, nor the masculine 
an honor to the moon.” The poetical 
conception ‘of the two languages 
ascribes the same relative qualities to 
sun and moon which are assigned 
them in the languages where sun is 
masculine and moon feminine, or in 
English, where both are neuter. In 
German “ wife” (weib) and “horse” 
(pferd) are neuter ; and “ wife” (frau) 
and “steed ” (ross) are masculine. It 
is not possible to imagine that these 
words possess different poetical sig- 
nificancy, in consequence of their 
different genders: the difference 
which exists between them respec- 
tively is of a different kind. 

I had been lately reading Madame 
de Staél’s “Germany,” in which there 
is. the following reference to Mr. 
Morris : — 

In speaking of a German drama, 
she says, “On pourrait appliquer a 
cette tragédie ce qu’un pirituel 
Américain, Mr. G. Morris, disait des 
Frangais en 1790 : — ‘Ils ont traversés 
la liberté,’” 1 I asked him if he had 
seen this allusion. He told me he 
saw it in a translation of the work, 
the day before, but that he had not 
yet seen the original. I mentioned 
to him, that the word “lively” in the 
translation was “spirituel” in the 
original, which evidently pleased him 


1 De L’Alle magne, Seconde partie, Chap. 25. 


as @ more complimentary epithet. 
The occasion of the remark, he said, 
was this: After a considerable ab- 
sence from Paris, at the early part of 
the Revolution, he returned, and at- 
tended the meeting of a club of 
which he was a member. They 
asked him what he thought of the 
measures which had taken place in 
his absence. He answered, that they 
had gone too far; that they had gone 
beyond liberty. “What,” said the 
Due de Crillon, “do you think will 
be the consequence?” Mr. Morris 
answered the question by asking 
another : “ Have you ever read the his- 
tory of Charles I. ?” — which.seemed 
at that time a shocking intimation. 
This conversation was reported to M. 
Neckar. It was thought a strange 
opinion, especially coming from a 
Republican. The saying was ascribed 
by many persons to Mr. Pitt; but 
Neckar always took care to mention 
the right author, and his daughter has 
put her seal upon it. After the 
tragical results of the Revolution, M. 
Neckar was so impressed with Mr. 
Morris’s sagacity in predicting the 
execution of the king so long before 
it took place, that he used to ask his 
opinion in America of what was 
likely to happen in France. Mr. 
Morris told me he acquired a familiar 
knowledge of the German language 
after he was forty-five years of age. 
He passed some time in the country, 
and exerted himself strenuously to 
procure the liberation of Lafayette. 
It appears, from the published me- 
moirs of Mr. Morris,—a circum- 
stance to which he made no allusion 
in conversing with me,— that, when 
Louis Philippe was in this country, 
he was obliged to “borrow a sum of 
two or three thousand dollars of Mr. 
Morris, which he was not able to re- 
pay before the downfall of Napoleon, 
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King Louis Philippe informed me 
himself that his means were very 
narrow in this country, and that he 
had -preserved an account of every 
dollar he spent. 

The steam ferry to Paulus Hook 
was then a novelty, and much talked 
of. Its importance in winter, con- 
sidering the width of the Hudson, 
will not be easily appreciated at the 
present day. I had the good fprtune 
to join company, on the way to Phil- 
adelphia, with my much-esteemed 
friend, Col. Perkins, whose kindness, 
commenced at our first acquaintance, 
followed me to the close of his long 
and honored life, — in fact, survived 
him; for he did me the honor to 
direct that the beautiful bust of me 
by Clevenger, which he had kept in 
his office while he lived, should be 
removed after his death to the library 
at Cambridge. The journey to Phil- 
adelphia was at that time the work 


of two days, the night being passed 


at Princeton. I passed the evening 
very agreeably in company with Dr. 
Miller, one of the professors in the 
college, the well-known author of a 
“Retrospect of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” and other able works, At Phil- 
adelphia, the courses at the Medical 
College were commencing; and I 
passed the principal part of the time 
in hearing the introductory lectures 
of the professors; Coxe, Barton, and 
Wistar, on the first day, and Chap- 
man, Physick, and James on the 
second. 

Of thtse men, several of whom 
were highly distinguished, not one, 
I believe, is now (1855) living. 
Among other persons of eminence, 
whose acquaintance I made at this 
time, was the. celebrated Judge 
Cooper, afterwards President of Co- 
lumbia College, South Carolina. He 
was, I believe, the son-in-law of Dr. 


Priestley, and accompanied him to this 
country. oe 

He told me, some years afterwards, 
that, having gone to Paris with 
another person as a delegation from 
some revolutionary society in Eng- 
land to the Jacobin Club in that city, 
he attended a meeting in a small 
room up two flights of stairs, at which 
Robespierre presided. 

On occasion of the present visit to 
Philadelphia, I met Judge Cooper at 
dinner at the house of an. English 
gentleman; and the conversation fell 
—~ I do not recollect how —on the sub- 
ject of Dr. Magee’s work on the Atone- 
ment. I .said it was respectfully 
mentioned by Dugald Stewart in the 
second volume of his “ Philosophy of 
the Mind.” “ Very likely,” observed 
the judge: “it is one Scotsman puff- 
ing another.” I remarked, that, so 
far from being orthodox, it did not 
appear, from Mr. Stewart’s work, that 
he was ever a believer, and that there 
was nothing else in his book, but this 
civil mention of Dr. Magee, from 
which it might be inferred that he 
was. “ Very likely,” said the judge: 
“there are not two ideas in it.” I 
dissented from this remark, and ex- 
pressed the opinion, that, though the 
second volume was inferior to the 
first, it was in the main the work of 
an acute mind, highly trained in 
metaphysical investigation. “There 
is nothing in it,” continued the judge : 
“it is all the philosophy of Reid; and 
that is all error.” I reminded him 
that a good part of the first portion 
of the volume is taken up in criti- 
cisms of Reid; and that Stewart, 
upon the whole, differs from him in 
the same way as the eclectic differed 
from all the other schools of an- 
tiquity. Our conversation grew rather 
warm. The judge was twice my age, 
and greatly an overmatch for me; but 
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I had.read the book, which he proba- 
bly had not. I soon perceived that 


he was a materialist, and reduced all: 


mental operations to physiological 
phenomena. 

He broke off at last abruptly by 
saying we had no common ground, 
which was true enough. One or 
two of the company told me after- 
wards, that the judge had got a les- 
son which would do him good. We 
remained good friends and correspond- 
ents through life. He was arrogant 
and dogmatic, but full of various 
learning, and of a very active mind. 
He had been fined under the sedition 
law, — greatly to his ultimate benefit ; 
for Congress, thirty or forty years 
afterwards, repaid the fine with 
interest. He took a warm part in the 
Nullification excitement; and, as I 
have heard, used to excite the merri- 
ment of the students of Columbia 
College by his grotesque appearance 
at their daily drill, — he being then far 
advanced in years. 

The journey from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore was an affair of two days’ 
hard travelling. To lessen a little 
the fatigue of the first day, we drove 
out about ten miles from Phila- 
delphia the afternoon before. We 
started the following morning at sun- 
rise, and did not reach Columbia till 
late in the evening. The broad fields 
green with the winter wheat, and the 
large stone barns of Lancaster County, 
presented a spectacle of husbandry 
on a finer scale than I had ever 
-witnessed; nor have I in any coun- 
.try since seen a more pleasing agri- 
cultural landscape. We were called 
at two o’clock in the morning to start 
for Baltimore, which we reached in 
about twelve hours. 

Col. Perkins had an extensive 
ecquaintance in Baltimore. I had 
letters to Gen. Harper and to Mr. 


Walsh, and in this way passed a day 
or two in the most agreeable manner, 
in the best society of that most 
hospitable city. The recent events 
of the war; the possibilities of the 
next campaign; the affair at Bla- 
densburg; the destruction of the pub- 
lic buildings; the connection of 
individuals with these and other 
occurrences, — were leading topics of 
conversation ; but personal anecdotes 
of this kind are better forgotten than 
recorded. Besides the gentlemen 
named, I made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and 
his: brother, the venerable Archbishop 
Carroll; of the Abbé Cerea de Serra, 
a very learned Portuguese gentleman, 
at that time Portuguese minister at 
Washington, a man of great accuracy 
and observation. Botany, I believe, 
was his favorite study. 

The next day we started for Wash- 
ington. The state of the roads and 
of the travel at this time between 
Baltimore and Washington may be 
judged by the fact, that, although we 
started at five o'clock in the morning, 
and met with no accident, we did 
not reach Bladensburg till three 
o'clock, p.m. The greater part of the 
way there appeared to be no made 
road, — at least, none that possessed 
any advantage for travelling in bad 
weather. There were scarce any 
bridges over the numerous little runs 
of water; and we were continually 
leaving the public path, and wan- 
dering through the woods. There 
was a turnpike, and of a very imper- 
fect construction, from Bladensburg to 
Washington ; and the rising ground 
beyond Bladensburg was the spot 
from which the chief resistance was 
made to the advance of the British. 
The credit of this resistance was due 
to Com. Barney, who was wounded 
and made prisoner. 
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Traces of the battle were still to be 
seen. The bridge over the eastern 


branch had not been replaced. A: 


short time before I passed along, the 
stage-coach was swept away in cross- 
ing the stream ; and a sailor jist ar- 
rived from sea was drowned. The 
marks of artillery were visible on the 
brick walls in Bladensburg. There 
was a line of graves along. the road- 
side ; and in one case, where the bank 
had been washed away, I saw a pro- 
jecting hand. We passed the black- 
ened ruins of the capitol and the 
president’s house, and reached Craw- 
ford’s hotel in Georgetown at five, 
p- m., it having taken us twelve hours 
to make the journey from Baltimore, 
— about thirty-six miles. 

The accommodations in Washing- 
ton were so scanty that several mem- 
bers of Congress boarded in George- 
town. Alarge coach, styled “ the Royal 
George,” plied back and forward 
three or four times a day for their 
convenience. 
Crawford’s at this time were Messrs. 
Rufus King, Jeremiah Mason, and 
Christopher Gore of the Senate, and 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Gaston ef the 
House. 

When it is considered that besides 
those names, — enough of themselves 
to give distinction toany parliamentary 
body, — there were in the same Con- 
gress such men as Calhoun, Cheves, 
Forsyth, Lowndes, Macon, Giles, it 
will be perceived how great a weight of 
talent was at this time concentrated at 
Washington. It was the practice at 
that time, in this part of the country, 
to select persons of distinguished 
ability for a seat in Congress. 

Of the gentlemen above named as 
members, I had, even from my school- 
boy days, an acquaintance with Mr. 
Webster. Gov. Gore I had known 
just as a young man just entering 


Among the boarders at _ 


life was likely to know a person of his 
age and position. Mr. Mason I then 
saw for the first time. It was a pe- 
culiar trait in his character to take a 
kindly interest in young men. Of all 
the strangers whom I met at this 
period of my life, no one of years, 
occupation, and position so different 
from my own evinced so much 
friendiy sympathy with me. Noth- 
ing but a complete indifference, or 
rather a great repugnance to politi- 
eal life, prevented Mr. Mason from 
being one of the most eminent states- 
men of the day. Mr. King’s conver- 
sation greatly interested me. He 
was at that time regarded as the 
leader of the party opposed to the 
administration, and was among the 
most accomplished public men then 
on the stage. To eminent talents of 
all kinds, and especially that of public 
speaking, he united the most exten- 
sive knowledge of affairs, derived 
from experience in almost every de- 
partment of public life. He had been 
a member of the Congress of the old 
confederation and of the convention 
that framed the Constitution from 
Massachusetts. Having removed to 
New York, he was one of the first 
senators of the United States from 
that State. He was for five or six 
years our minister in London, and now 
again sat for New York in the Senate © 
of the United States. 

I had not at that time the gratifi- 
cation of hearing him speak in the 
Senate, but listened daily with ex- 
treme pleasure to his conversation at 
the hotel. He remarked to me, on one 
occasion, that, though he remembered 
the darkest moments of the revolu- 
tionary war, he recollected no period 
so gloomy as that of November, 1814. 

Mr. Gaston, afterwards chief justice 
of North Carolina, though still a 
young man, was marked out by 
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public expectation as a person of the 
highest promise. It was said that 
Chief Justice Marshall habitually 
spoke of him as a young man of abil- 
ity rarely equalled. In private inter- 
course, his manners were remarkably 
cheerful. I still recollect his sprightly 
sallies at the table and his sympa- 
thetic good humor. 

He was soon borne down by the 
adverse political influences, which, as 
far back as I can remember, have kept 
some of the best men of North Caro- 
lina in the shade. 

Mr. Webster had already acquired 
the most brilliant reputation. It had 
been even then said of him by Mr. 
Lowndes, with a slight shade of sec- 
tional complacency, that the South 
had not his superior, nor the North 
his equal. He had not yet risen to 
the conscious possession of the trans- 
cendent ability which afterwards de- 
veloped itself in his professional and 
political career; but he had given no 
faint indications of it. He had laid 
the foundations of greatness in early 
privation and comparative obscurity ; 
but he had hardly yet begun to exer- 
cise himself in the strenuous collision 
with kindred minds. Nothing was 
wanting to his fame; to his success, 
as a public man, one thing was want- 
jng only, but that want was fatal, — 
to have been born south of the 
Potomac. 

Although laboring under the disad- 
vantage of a place in the minority, he 
was already regarded as an authority 
on all questions of finance and foreign 
policy, — at that time the great ques- 
tions before the country. 

_ These were the only highly distin- 
guished members of college with 
whom at that time I became ac- 
quainted. The great Carolinian trio, 
Messrs. Cheves, Lowndes, and Calhoun 
I knew only by reputation and a 
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single opportunity of hearing the 
latter in debate. 

A few years later (in 1826), another 
distinguished member of Congress 
from South Carolina, Gen. Hamilton, 
told me that the republicans of 
that State, finding the party greatly 
discredited and in danger of disor- 
ganization under the odium of the 
restrictive system, sent these three 
gifted young men to Congress in 1811, 
for the express purpose of declaring 
war with England as the only meas- 
ure which would avert the impending 
danger. A policy of this kind will be 
very apt to prevail in popular gov- 
ernments when a political party is in 
danger of losing its ascendency. We 
are at this moment, for a similar cause, 
hovering on the verge of a war with 
Spain. The capture of Washington 
and the destruction of the public 
buildings by a small hostile force took 
place about three months before my 
visit, and were still the general topic 
of conversation. Nothing could be 
more discreditable than the vandal- 
ism of the act, unless it be the total 
absence of resistance on our side. 
Great allowance should be made for 
the inefficiency of all warlike opera- 
tions on the part of militia hastily 
called from their homes and wholly 
unused to active service. There 
really seems, however, to be no reason 
why the British forces should have 
been allowed to advance with so little 
resistance, and to pursue their hasty 
retreat from Washington unmolested 
for a distance of fifty miles, through 
a country thoroughly alarmed. Such 
was not the result on the very similar 
occasion, of which this day on which 
I write these sentences is the anni- 
versary (19th of April), at the opening 
of the revolutionary war. 

A curious fact was stated in the 
report of the committee appointed to 





' inqnire into the causes of the capture 
of Washington. Col. George Minor, 
with a regiment of Virginia militia 
seven hundred strong, arrived at the 
city of Washington at twilight, in the 
evening of the 23d of August. He 
called upon the president, who very 
properly referred him to the secretary 
of war for orders. The secretary, 
Gen. Armstrong, told him that he 
could not be furnished with arms that 
night, and directed him to apply to 
Col. Carberry the next morning, who 
had been charged by the command- 
ing general, Winder, to superintend 
the delivery of arms and ammunition. 
The enemy were at this time landed 
aud on the march to Washington. 
Col. Minor the next day, from early 
morning till late in the forenoon, 
sought Col. Carberry diligently ; but 
he could not be found. He had gone 
to his country-seat the night before. 
Col. Minor rode to head-quarters, to 
get some new order from Gen. 
Winder. for arms and ammunition. 
The arsenal was in the care of a 
young man, whose caution in dispens- 
ing the stores committed to him was 
worthy of Balaklava. Although the 
officers of the regiment, to expedite 
matters, counted out the flints deliv- 
ered to them, the youthful guardian 
of the ordnance insisted on counting 
them over again. By this time Col 
Carberry had arrived from his Tus- 
culum, and detained the regiment till 
regular receipts could be signed. 
Nothing superior to this has taken 
place in the Crimea. Perhaps it is 
wisely intended by Providence that 
free and constitutional government 
should throw unusual obstacles in 
the way of war. If to the uncer- 
tainty, caprice, and party influences 
of popular governments should be 
added the irresponsible energy of 
despotic governments, there would 
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be no such thing as peace in the 
world. é 

The incident just mentioned is in 
the printed report of the committee 
of inquiry. I heard many anecdotes 
from witnesses and spectators which 
did not find their way into that doc- 
ument;. but I forbear to record the 
“Fears of the brave and follies of the 
wise,” as then currently related. 

Before visiting the public buildings, 
the day after our arrival I went to 
Georgetown foundry,—then I believe 
the chief, if not the only establish- 
ment of the kind in the United 
States. It was the property of a 
somewhat eccentric personage of the 
name of Foxhall, an English metho- 
dist ‘clergyman, who on Sundays offi- 
ciated in his spiritual character and 
on week-days superintended this 
manufacture of heavy ordnance. 

As his foundry was to some extent 
a public establishment, and he had a 
very large and lucrative contract from 
the government, it was somewhat 
surprising: to hear the freedom with 
which he denounced the administra- 
tion and the war and ridiculed the 
operations of the late campaign. In 
fact, nothing struck me more, coming 
as I did from a quarter of the country 
regarded as the seat of the most de- 
cided opposition to the war policy, 
than to hear that policy so openly 
condemned by the general voice at 
the seat of government, and that by 
persons of every description in public 


or private life,——for my intercourse 


was chiefly with the latter. At the 
same time, I must freely confess that 
we had just cause of war in the con- 
duct both of England and France. 
It was calculated that at least one 
thousand vessels had been captured 
under the orders in council, which 
have been pronounced a violation both 
of international and municipal law by 
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Lerd Chief Justice Campbell and the 
recent text writers. Some thousands 
of American seamen had been im- 
pressed into British vessels,—an act 
of force unauthorized by law, even 
when practised on English soil and 
upon English subjects, and in refer- 
ence to the subjects of a friendly 
power, taken from a neutral vessel, an 
outrage of the most flagrant charac- 
ter. England, it is true, did not in 
terms claim (though she really exer- 
cised it) the right of boarding our 
ships for the purpose of impressing 
seamen; but she did claim, that, 
when she boarded a merchant ship in 
the exercise of the admitted belliger- 
ent right of search, she had a right 
if she saw the king’s subjects, to en- 
force their services, — that is, to im- 
press them, 

It is unnecessary to say that this is 
mere evasion; the right to do a law- 


ful thing can give no power to do an 
unlawful one. 

This mode, however, of justifying 
impressment led me in after life, being 
then minister of the Uniti States in 
London, to think that a very good use 


could be made of it. The United 
States were very much pressed to join 
the quadruple alliance in 1841, au- 
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thorizing a mutual right of search in 
the African seas, in order to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. Our gov- 
ernment resisted its proposal, on the 
ground that it would give England 
a right to be on board our vessels 
in time of peace, which she might 
abuse, as before in time of war, for 
the purpose of impressing our men, 
—a danger rather theoretical than 
real in time of peace. But it.oc- 
curred to me, and I recommended it te 
the consideration of the president, 
that we might agree to join the quad- 
ruple convention, provided the other 
powers would engage never to avail 
themselves of the right to board our 
ships for the purpose of impressing 
seamen. If England had agreed to 
this condition, we should have had 
what we have never been able to get, 
an explicit renunciation of the right 
of impressment; if she refused the 
condition, she would have shown that 
she was pursuing a selfish policy in 
urging us to come into the quadruple 
convention, that she had other motives 
for concluding it, and that we were 
amply justified in standing aloof. 
Whether this idea received the par- 
ticular consideration of the president, 
I am not aware. It was not realized. 
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BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ir became evident to Jasper Ris- 
ing that his carriage-building days 
in Detroit were over. Nay, he was 
not certain but that his carriage- 
building days were over. In trying 
to solve the problem he had in hand, 


he thought much more of Oscar’s 
position than he thought of his own ; 
that, indeed, was Jasper’s way. 
From the beginning the carriage- 
building enterprise had seemed to 
him to promise well for the boy, 
and it was clear that the decision 
had been a good one as far as Oscar 
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‘was. concerned. Now, as we have 
seen, Jasper had been thwarted at 
last in every direction in which his 
good fortune or his enterprise had 
favored him before. On the other 
hand, in the city of New York itself, 
as he went into one and another of 
the great factories, where he was not 
displeased to find his name already 
known, he found two or three admira- 
ble openings for carrying further Os- 
car’s education in the line which he 
had entered upon. Foremen of shops 
in New York were very glad to en- 
gage one such man, ten such men, 
who meant to earn promotion, and had 
as good sponsors as Jasper. It was 


clear enough that New York offered 
Oscar, just now, more than Detroit 
could offer him. For Jasper himself, 
Detroit offered nothing. In truth, 
New York offered little to him. But 
' there was one and another “ nibble” in 
New York which was tempting ; New 


-York is always tempting to young 
men. One and another of the car- 
riage-builders whom Jasper talked 
with, were glad, in a vague way, to 
suggest that there would be some 
change in their arrangements in 
whieh there might be an opening 
for him. And thus it happened, to 
shorten the story of more than one 
journey back and forth, of much 
questioning and cross-questioning, 
terrible anxiety and low spirits in 
proportion, as the autumn and win- 
ter drifted by, Jasper sold all the 
remaining stock in hand of the late 
thriving firm of Buffum, Dundas & 
Rising ; and with Oscar’s little pat- 
rimony considerably increased, and 
his own earnings enlarged in the 
same proportion, Jasper bade De- 
troit good-by, and in early spring 
came to the great metropolis, as so 
many other young men do every day 
of every year, to seek his fortune, 


without full knowledge in what line 
that fortune was to be found. 

All along appeared the magnifi- 
cent superiority of Oscar’s position. 
Oscar had the beginning of a handi- 
craft, which is to say, the beginning 
of independence. The more deli- 
cate the handicraft the more certain 
the independence, and Oscar was 
already no inferior craftsman. To 
him the large shops, the division 
of labor, the thoroughness of work, 
were all aluxury. The foreman under 
whom he worked at first, saw the 
genius of the boy, and took to him. 
Who did not take to Oscar? So this 
man, Klous, let Oscar have this and 
that and another chance to try the 
different work-rooms in turn, train- 
ing himself now on one branch of 
his duty and now on the other. He 
had, therefore, what in mechanic 
work is the greatest compensation 
of all,—he had variety of occupa- 
tion. He did not have to do the 
same thing for a year of life, which, 
whether it be in keeping school, in 
canning oysters, or in paving streets, 
is the only hardship worth complain- 
ing of. Oscar throve with Lowndes 
and Karrigan, and was only angry 
with himself that he was so happy 
while his poor master was so ill at 
ease. 

Jasper would not brood. He kept 
his eyes open, right and left, and ~ 
was as willing to take hold of what- 
ever might offer, as he was the day 
he took to car-cleaning. But he de- 
clared that nobody wanted him to 
scrub railway carriages. Meanwhile 
he ran about a little. He visited 
Boston and Cambridge again, for the 
first time since he left college. Cam- 
bridge was sadly dull. There was 
hardly any one who remembered Jas- 
per there. And, instead of being at 
the top of the walk,—going and 
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‘coming in the college yard as if no 
man knew the law of the instrument 
quite as*well as he, — he found him- 
self now almost sneaking along the 
paths, deprecating the inquiring 
looks of freshman and sophomore, 
who, as he met them, seemed to ask 
themselves, and almost to ask him, 
why men of his age thought it worth 
while to continue in this world. 

Jasper treated himself to a visit 
at the house of Mrs. Schwarz, to 
inquire after Bertha. But the visit 
was unsatisfactory. Mrs. Schwarz 

. was afraid of him, as she was of 
most persons in this world. She did 
not remember much about him,— 
the experience of her first day at 
New York had been swept out of her 
mind by the rapid changes of events 
since then, —and in the hurry and 
worry of Bertha’s departure for Ger- 
many, she had not understood much 
about Detroit, or the relations of 
Bertha and Jasper there. Nor, in- 
deed, could she have told much 
about Bertha’s fortunes if she would. 
The letters only told thatthey were 
well, they were very well, but when 
they would return Mrs. Schwarz did 
not know. So this was all Master 
Jasper got for his expedition to Bos- 
ton. Had he repented that he had 
not said one word more to Bertha 
before she left Detroit? Ah! who 
shall tell what does or does not 
weave itself in with the hopes and 
the memories, the fears or the doubts 
of eager youth, — touched as Jasper 
had been touched? But if he ex- 
pected to pick up any stitch which 
he had dropped in past life, by mak- 
ing this visit to Boston now, he was 
sadly disappointed. He spoke Ger- 
man better than he did when he took 
Mrs. Schwarz and Bertha to the 
great basket store. And Mrs. 
Schwarz spoke English better than 
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she did then. But she did not un- 
derstand him very well. He did not 
understand her very well. She was 
afraid he was an agent of the lost 
nephews, trying to entrap her sim- 
plicity. He did not dare tell her 
that if the fortune could be blown 
sky high by an explosion of salt- 
petre in Singapore, he should be the 
happiest of men. And so, like the 
Sultan of Serendib, he returned as 
sad as he came. 

Poor Jasper! he had pretended, 
even to himself, that he had gone to 
Boston and to Cambridge for the sake 
of seeing how the old places looked, 
and shaking hands with St. Leger 
and any of the rest of the old set. 
Transparent delusion! St. Leger 
was in Washington in charge of a 
patent case. Jasper did not find one 
of the old set for whom he cared one 
straw. And the real object of his 
enterprise, which he had not ventured 
to confide in form even to himself, 
was this visit to Mrs. Schwarz, 
which turned out so wretchedly. 

New York is a university in itself, if 
only man or woman go there resolved 
to learn, and knowing how to study. 
If this story were not hurrying to its 
close, so that every line of it is pre- 
cious space, I would here and now 
devote three or four chapters to notes 
from Jasper’s memoirs illustrative of 
this position. But we must let them 
go. Perhaps at some time he will 
himself send them to “Otp anp 
New” : —“ Passages from the Diary 
of a Retired Carriage-Builder.” In 
those days they had no Cooper Insti- 
tute, and the Astor was in its infan- 
cy. But there were the Mercantile 
and the Society Libraries, and Jas- 
per soon made friends with dear kind 
Dr. Cogswell, who gave him the 
luxury indescribable of ranging 
through the undigested collections 
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which he had begun in Bond Street. 
For the rest, a University is not made 
only or chiefty by its libraries. Jas- 
per was in the churches, in the courts, 
at the medical college, always tol- 
erant of loafers and visitors. He 
had friends at the Union Seminary ; 
he knew all the better men at work 
on the press, which, for all its boast- 
ing of to-day, had quite as compe- 
tent men engaged in its duties then 
as it has ever had. Jasper wanted 
to learn and knew how to study, and 
so New York was for him a Univer- 
sity. 

In this university he and Oscar 
lived, of course, as chums. They 
had hired two little rooms im the 
fifth story of a tall warehouse on the 
Third Avenue. It was then thought 
to be very far up town, being in fact 
between 14th and 20th Streets. The 


young fellows made their own break- 


fast; they dined down town almost 
as frugally as Franklin in his ap- 
prenticeship, though Jasper would 
not live without meat, and could not 
live without oysters. Still they lived 
frugally, for all this. violation of 
Franklin’s rule; and every evening 
they were together, just as in the old 
happy evenings at Detroit, —Jas- 
per teaching and talking and Oscar 
listening, each of them relishing the 
evening, whether it was at. home, or 
whether they were rowing, or whether 
they were following up one of the 
clews of acquaintanceship which open 
in as hospitable a town as New York 
to two such youngsters ; but always 
together, and, because they were to- 
gether, always enjoying life. Of 
which university life we shall learn 
the detail when we get the “Diary 
of a Carriage-Builder.” 

May opened upon them cheerily. 
And in May an adventure happened 
to the two young fellows, where Jas- 


per advanced his fortunes one step, 
by the inevitable success which waits 
on doing the duty that comes next 
one’s hand. They had an off day 
at the carriage-shop, repairs in the 
engine-room on something, and Jas- 
per and Oscar made a day of it, with 
young Mr. Karrigan, who was a junior 
partner in the firm. Karrigan had 
more than once joined Jasper in a sail 
in the bay, and on this occasion he 
asked him to give him his advice about 
a boat he had a fancy to buy, — the 
**Meg Merriliés,”—which was owned 
by a friend of his, who was tired of 
her. Mr. Karrigan himself knew 
nothing of boating, but thought he 
should like to own a boat, and that 
in that case he shouldlearn. Jasper, 
from the old Duquesne days, and 
Oscar, from the old blood of the 
Fiords, were skilled boatmen. 

A long, jolly, and adventurous day 
they had of it, — of which, as before, 
the “ Carriage-Builder’s Diary ” will 
give us the detail. Four or five of 
them in all,—vwell off soundings, 
and most of them used to hard work 
on week-days. But of that day this 
page tells nothing till its close. Jas- 
per had put down the little ““ Meg’s” 
helm, very unwillingly, to return to 
smoke and.dust and noise and rush, 
when, as he threw his eye seaward, 
he saw that a Liverpool packet, which 
for half an hour they had been watch- 
ing, had changed her course, and 
was on another tack, as if the wind 
with her had come round so far as 
to compel her to beat in. Jasper’s 
practised eye caught the change of 
purpose of her pilot, and he cried to 
Karrigan, “She will not come up 
to-night. Let us run down to meet 
her.” And without waiting to con- 
sult, he went about again and ran 
down to the stranger. Nobody asked 
him why; nobody cared; they were 
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young and they were happy, and no 
one wanted togohome. The “ Meg 
Merrilies” ran off smartly before the 
wind, and in very few minutes she 
swept up under the stranger’s quar- 
ter. 

“ Do you go up to-night?” cried 
dasper to the mate of the vessel, 
whom he saw standing on the rail 
with his hand on the shrouds. 


the mate answered sharply, ‘“ Not 
to-night, with this wind. Will you 
And they all 


give us a tow?” 
laughed. 

The ** Meg” was falling aft, as the 
‘* Clyde” pushed slowly forward, and 
Jasper hailed again. ‘“‘How many 
days’ passage?” 

“‘ Twenty-four from the light,” 
cried the mate; but he did not ask 
the news, for he had a pilot already, 

“* Twenty-four days!” said Jasper, 
surprised. ‘ Heave us some papers, 
then! We are from the ‘Journal of 
Commerce.’” 

But the mate, sick of the con- 
ference, put his thumb to his nose, 
as if toindicate that our young friends 
did not look like newsmen, and 
walked indifferently away. The 
“Clyde” still forged forward, the 
‘*Meg Merrilies” drifted aft still, 


and the interview would have ended, ° 


but that a lady who had watched it 
all from the upper deck, ran into the 
saloon, was out in a moment, ran aft 
on the deck,— and to the astonish- 
ment of the young men, cried, — 
“Mr. Rising, Mr. Rising, here!” 
And with a firm hand, she threw — 
one, two, three, folded newspapers 
down.  Karrigan caught one, one 
fell on the ballast, the third fell in 
the water. Oscar, all in the spirit 
of the adventure, went in after it, 
and, in a moment more, had it in his 
hand, and, all screaming with laugh- 
ter, they hauled him in over the 


And 
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“ Meg’s” stern. The “ Clyde” still 
worked on her way, the “* Meg’s” 
sails took the breeze again, and they 
were parted. Jasper waved his hand 
to his unknown friend, but the sun 
was against him, and he could not, 
see her face. He had his papers, 
and he held to the purpose with 
which he asked for them. 

To do justice to the mate of the 
“ Clyde,” if he had known, what he 
learned five minutes after, that the 
“Great Western,’ the steamer 
which in those days brought the 
English news to America on nearly 
every voyage she made, had not ar- 
rived, having had probably to put 
back by some accident, he would 
not have been quite so testy about 
papers. Jasper knew — as every other 
man in the city, who kept any run 
of affairs, knew — that New York was 
again thirty days behind the news of 
Liverpool, just as if they had been 
living in ante-steamer days. It was 
just a recollection of this which had 
made him bear down on the ‘“‘ Clyde,” 
and, when he found how short her 
passage had been, ask the officer for 
papers. 

The moment he knew that the 
“Clyde” had news only twenty-four 
days old, Jasper asked for papers. 
And his unknown friend had an- 
swered that wish, so that now he had 
only to beat the “Clyde,” and he 
could relieve the news-famished city. 
The ‘* Clyde” soon proved no rival to 
the “‘ Meg,” however. Each kept on 
her course, the ‘‘Meg,” as it happened, 
saving all the breeze there was, and 
the “Clyde” creeping out of it. . 
Before an hour, the ‘‘ Clyde” was 
becalmed in a fog in the lower harbor, 
and Jasper and the “*‘ Meg” were at 
Staten Island. 

They’ dried Oscar’s well-earned 
“Times” carefully on. the little 
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quarter of the “‘ Meg Merrilies.” It 
proved that their prizes were the 
“ Liverpool Mercury” of April 29th, 
the “‘London Times” of the 28th, 
and a “Hamburger Correspondent” of 
the 26th. They could not have asked 
for better pickings. Now, if no “Her- 
ald” boat or “Courier” boat ran 
against the “Clyde” in her fog- 
bank, the “ Journal of Commerce” 
should electrify the world next day. 

Jasper risked nothing. He left 
Oscar and the others to bring up the 
“Meg” from Staten Island. He took 
the 9 o’clock ferry-boat himself, and 
came up to the city in her. He ran 
up to the editor’s room of the “ Jour- 
nal,” produced his prizes, and was 
received with all the honors. 

“Tt is like the old days,” said the 
young manin charge. “ Wehave not 
run in news in this fashion since the 
year one. Have you looked at 


the papers, Mr. Rising ? What is 


there?” 

And while Jasper told in brief 
what Lord Melbourne had said, and 
what the Chartists were doing, the 
head of the composing-room had 
come down in answer to Mr. Hale’s 
message. ‘* We have ten days later 
news, exclusive, Mr. Faust. See 
that no boy, no cat, and no dog 
leaves the office before the mail edi- 
tion is in the bags. We shall need 
five full columns. It is like old 
times, Mr. Faust.” 

Mr. Faust smiled intelligently, 
and expressed his satisfaction. And, 
though many men and boys came 
into the “ Journal” office that night, 
no one of them was permitted to 
come near the compositor’s room or 
the press room, unless to stay till 
daylight in those sacred precincts. 


These three precious papers were the ° 


only papers of like purport on this 
continent. And what there was in 


them, down to trials before magis- 
trates in London, appeared before an 
admiring world in the * Journal of 
Commerce” of the next morning. 

“Ten days later from England.” 

‘* Consols fall 4 per cent!” 

“ Change of Ministry in France.” 

And every man connected with the 
press the next morning was gossip- 
ing about the stroke of divination by 
which the ‘* Journal” had triumphed, 
and ‘‘No other paper had the news.” 

Jasper found Oscar in bed as he 
went home after two o’clock in the 
morning, after his first night’s obser- 
vation of editorial duty. The boy 
waked and rubbed his eyes, wel- 
comed his master cordially, and 
sprang out of bed. ‘“‘ Mr. Jasper,” 
said he, ‘did you see her? Do you 
know who the lady was?” 

“ Not I,” said Jasper. 

“T thought you not know,” said 
Oscar, who, when he was excited, 
sometimes lost his grammar. ‘“ Still, 
I thought you not know her. Why, 
Mr. Jasper, she was Miss Bertha! I 
saw her as I see you. I saw her be- 
fore she run get the paper. I saw 
her when she jump on seat and throw 
paper over. Yes, Mr. Jasper, it was 
Miss Bertha.” 

It was Bertha! And he had been 
fool enough to be watching the mate 
all the time! Bertha, of course! 
That was the reason they had this 
Hamburg newspaper. Bertha on 
board the ** Clyde”! How could he 
have failed to know her voice? ‘* Mr. 
Rising! Mr. Rising!” Well, there 
was one comfort ! The “‘Clyde” could 
not get up in the fog till to-morrow ! 

No indeed! And at five the next 
morning, Mr. Jasper Rising was on 
the alert. Oscar, to his great grief, 
could not join him, but none the less 
did Oscar send the heartiest, I might 
almost say the tenderest, messages 
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to Miss Bertha. Jasper was at the 
Battery before six,—he had found 
his boat and his boatmen,—and in 
an hour or so more, he had found the 
* Clyde,” and was on board. — 

His first interview was with Ber- 
tha’s father, the one member of the 
family whom he had never seen. 
Jasper found it difficult to explain 
who he was to poor Mr. Schwarz, 
nor indeed was it very necessary 
that he should explain very minutely. 
Enough to say that he was a friend 
of his daughter’s, and had come to 
welcome them, and to render any 
help he could in their landing. Ber- 
tha was engaged, for the moment, in 
the last cares of state-room life, and 
her father did not so much as go to 
call her. Jasper had to nurse his 


impatience as he could, by entertain- 
ing Mr. Schwarz with accounts of 
his visit to Boston, on which he 


looked back with more satisfaction 
than he had done only yesterday. It 
enabled him to give to poor homesick 
Mr. Schwarz the very latest advices 
from his wife and‘his children. Poor 
Max Schwarz! He did not ask 
many questions about human life, 
but he did permit himself to wonder 
why this Mr. Jasper Rising took so 
much interest in him and his family. 
The last person they saw in the Mer- 
sey was Dr. Horace Farquhar, to 
whom it had been impossible to say 
“No” to, but he would come down 
the river in the tug and say the last 
good-byes. And now in America, 
the first person he meets is not Kauf- 
mann Baum, as he supposed it might 
be, but a young man who seems to 
know his wife and children as inti- 
mate friends, of whom poor dazed 
Max Schwarz does not remember to 
have heard a word. 

But Jasper could not talk forever 
of Mrs. Schwarz, and the interview 
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began to drag, when, from the com- 
panion door, emerged Bertha, — not 
for an instant suspecting whom she 
was to see. Dear Bertha! Yes! 
there is no doubt of it for an instant, 
— her flush and her look are of un- 
disguisable pleasure. With perfect 
frankness she approached Jasper, 
and gave him both hands, and told 
him how glad she was to see him, 
while he was stumbling over his own 
satisfaction at her return. “I knew 
it was you, though I did not reeog- 
nize Oscar till he went into the 
water—so like himself. And how is 
he? I have thought of him so often, 
and told my little German cousins so 
many stories about him, and De- 
troit, and everything in America.” 
The sentence dragged a little per- 
haps, for now-was coming in the 
natural shyness,‘and the suspicion 
that she might have been talking too 
fast took its turn. And Jasper took 
the chance to tell her of the wonder 
she had wrought by her happy toss 
of the papers. He made her laugh 
very thoroughly as he described 
the news-boys’ salutations as he 
came down Broadway. Little they 
thought, he said, who was the hero- 
ine of the occasion! And then he 
abused his own stupidity that he had 
not recognized her at once, and con- 
fessed to her that it was to Oscar 
that he owed the pleasure of this in- 
terview. Here Mr. Schwarz got in 
a word edgewise, and reminded Jas- 
per that Bertha would be glad to 
hear something of her mother. And 
again the fortunate fellow began on 
that tale, and again nursed to the 
very utmost every bit of family in- 
formation he had extorted from Mrs. 
Schwarz, and concealed the inex- 
plicable reticency in which she 
had seemed so unwilling to tell him 
more. Yes, Jasper made out a good 
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deal of news for people who had had 
none for six weeks. He could tell 
of Kaufmann Baum and of Annt 
Mary. He had been out to visit 
them not long before. And what 
perhaps pleased him most was that 
Bertha was evidently so glad to hear 
of Oscar’s fortunes in New York. 
Yes! and Jasper thought she lis- 
tened with a real sympathy, —he 
knew she did, poor fellow, as he 
told her of the reverses of his for- 
tunes. 
Tell me,- Jasper, why do you talk 
to the heiress so bravely and so in- 
timately now, when not a year ago 
you failed to tell her that she was 
queen of your life, simply because 
she was rich and you were poor? 
Ah! Jasper cannot tell us, ex- 
cepting this, that he knows now 
what a fool he was then. And he 


will never again let the highest 
pile of counters in the world keep 


him from the woman who holds in 
her hand the thread of his desti- 
ny,-— the woman who would be the 
same to him if she and hers were 
beggars. Would he not be proud 
and glad to fold in his arms and 
to shelter her from every storm, 
and watch over and care for as if 
she were a princess, even if they all 
stood before him houseless and pen- 
niless? Jasper has learned wisdom 
now, and he will not make that blun- 
der again ! 

And so the “Clyde” works her 
way up the bay. Yes, Jasper is of 
use as the customs men appear, and 
when at last the landing is made, 
Kaufmann Baum fortunately is not 
here, as how should he be? Bertha’s 
letters, naming the ship in which 
they sail, are in the “ Great West- 
ern,” and .she, as we know, has been 
driven back to Bristol. No, it is 
for Jasper, lucky boy, to see the 


luggage divided, — some sent to the 
Norwich boat, and some.to the 
American House, where he has 


‘elected to take them It is for Jas- 


per to worry through the inspection, 
and finally to bring them to the ho- 
tel. Then it is Jasper who brings 
Kaufmann Baum, wondering and 
apologetic, to meet them, — ‘So 
sorry to have missed them. No 
idea they were on the ‘Clyde.’ 
Busiest day in the year, and had not 
seen any one.” And Kaufmann 
Baum, in the presence of a stranger, 
will not ask anything about the last 
turns of the Singapore correspon- 
dence. 

But Max Schwarz himself, simple 
as childhood, has no objection to 
publishing the whole story of his in- 
heritance in the “‘ Correspondent ” or 
the ‘Allgemeine Zeitung.” The first 
moment the voluble and apologetic 
Kaufmann will give him, he blurts 
right out in German with the whole 
truth. 

*¢ Think only, my Kaufmann, that 
our bachelor brother should have 
married in Sydney and have three 
boys, who are now men, to him so 
fortunately and so silently born. To 
think, Kaufmann, that we should for 
no purpose the two oceans have 
crossed over, and that we -should 
your thousand dollars at the same 
time especially to no purpose more- 
over have expended. But, Kauf- 
mann, there is no little part of the 
thousand dollars yet to your account 
remaining, and if we prosper — as 
we shall — it can and shall moreover 
especially in the speedy future be, 
part by part, to you repaid.” 

Kaufmann tried in vain to stop. 
him, especially when the thousand 
dollars were alluded to. Jasper saw 
that Kaufmann was troubled by his 
presence, and walked to the bell-rope 
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and pulled it, and then looked anx- 
iously out of the window. All the 
same did he find it impossible not to 
take in every’ word of Schwarz’s 
harangue. What exquisite pleasure 
did every word of it give the poor 
fellow! What more could to-day 
offer him? To find what he had not 
dared hope,—that Bertha was — what 
she had always been! 

The waiter answered the bell, — 
andina great fuss Jasper made about 
ice-water and biscuits and Neu- 
chatel cheese, in asking Baum’s ad- 
vice about the cheese, and making 
Schwarz laugh at the waiter’s igno- 
rance, — Jasper succeeded in carrying 
out the wish of Bertha’s uncle, and 
shutting offrevelations which he found 
injudicious. Then Mr. Baum hurried 
himself off, to see if it were not pos- 
sible to bring Aunt Mary over to 
see them before the Boston boat left, 
apd Jasper was left with them alone 
again. 

But of course he could not stay 
forever! How he wished he could! 
But he had finished off every excuse. 
He had told everything he had to 
tell. The boldest imagination could 
not pretend that Bertha wanted to 
walk in Broadway. On the other 
hand, the boldest lover could hardly 
offer his hand and fortune to Bertha 
in the ladies’ parlor of the American 
House, in presence of her father. 
Sir Charles Grandison did such things 
on his Enees, in the presence of 
twenty pedple, — but Young America 
is too bashful. So, having given every 
order that could be thought of for the 
comfort of his charge, Jasper dragged 
himself away, only promising to call 
again in the afternoon to go with 
them to the boat for Norwich. He 
remembered the good luck which the 
Norwich line had brought him. 

He was no more certain of his 

5 


future than he was the morning when 

he waked in Detroit, determined to 
offer to Bertha everything a man can 
offer. Nay, he was not so certain. 
Then he could offer lier a home, he 
was in an established position, with 
a small income reasonably certain, 
or he thought he was. Now he was 
nowhere, and had nothing to offer,. 
but hope which was eternal, and him- 
self. But Jasper knew, at heart, that’ 
this was sométhing to offer. 


‘¢ Perhaps then first he understood 
Himself, how wondrously endued.” 


He walked on air, as he went down 
Broadway. Where could he kill what 
was left of the day, till it would do 
to call again with escort for the 
boat. Or would he not perhaps go 
to Boston with them? 

He went first to the office of the 
“ Journal of Commerce ” to congrat- 
ulate on the “* Ten Days Later from 
England.” 

“Can you wait a minute, Mr. Ris- 
ing ? ” 

Wait, certainly he could. All 
poor Mr. Rising had to do just then 
was to “ occupy the time,” and it was 
a comfort to know that that was what 
any one else wanted him to do. 

‘* Our Mr. Macomber wanted to see 
you, if you came in.” 

So Jasper waited. He asked for 
what was left of the Hamburg ‘“ Cor- 
respondent,” and amused himself 
with its queer advertisements. He 
read through a prospectus of the 
Missouri Iron Mountain Railroad, 
and wondéred whether in that direc- 
tion might not be the opening for his 
destiny. He waited and wondered, 
and was just leaving, lest he should 
seem perfectly worthless to all the 
gentlemen in the office, when Mr. 


Macomber appeared. 
Mr. Macomber took him into his 








private room, sail showed him some 
cortespondence which he had had 
with some gentlemen in New Altona, 
who were interested in the ‘ Ga- 
zette,” a newspaper published there. 


- The old editor had just now gone 


into a coal speculation in Western 
Virginia, and the paper was publish- 


-ing itself, as newspapers sometimes 


will when they have been running 


‘ for some years. But the proprietors 


needed better charge of it than this, 


‘and they had sent to Mr. Macomber 


to ask him if they could not find him 
some man of some newspaper expe- 
rience, who would take hold and edit 
their paper for them. ‘‘Some one 
who has some snap to him and some 
sense, if such a man can be found.” 
This was the order. How often, alas, 
is that order vainly given! But it 
had seemed to Mr. Macomber, the 
night before, as Jasper Rising sat 
translating German, that he would 
‘fill the order.” And he had asked 
Jasper to wait, that he might ask 
him if he would like the position. 

“*T know nothing of printing, prac- 
tically,* said Jasper, a good deal 
amazed. 

**T do not see that that is necessary. 
They have a very good foreman there. 
I sent him myself, from our own 
office, a man named Schaffer.” 
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‘¢T have never been siiliats con- 
nected with any journal,” said Jas- 
per, regretting for the firgt time 
that he had declined to be one of 
seventeen editors of ‘ Harvard- 
iana.” ¥ 

**T do not see that that is of any 
consequence,” said Mr. Macomber, 
who liked his man, and was deter- 
mined to serve one who had served 
him. 

“Take time to think of it, Mr. 


Rising. They offer fifteen hundred . 


dollars a year, and a quarter of the 
profits. If you like the place, you 
will own the New Altona ‘ Gazette’ 
before you are five years older. 
Good-morning, Mr. Rising. John, 
tell Mr. Flanders, the roller-man, I 
can see him now.” . 

And Jasper retired, wondering 
yet once more to’ see the springs 
which move the world. Bertha 
Schwarz had given to him the place 
to stand in which now he would offer 
to her ! 

No! Jasper. It is not Bertha who 
gives it to you. It is “Jasper” 
who gives it to “ Mr. Rising.” The 
man who always does the duty that 
comes next his hand, finds that the 

world needs his help as much as he 
needs to help the world. 

- (To be continued.) 
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Dozs William Blake deserve to be 
ranked with men of genius? Born 
in 1757, and dying in 1827, he lived 
long enough to establish a reputation, 
if there was any thing in him to war- 
rant it. Whatever the quality of his 
work might have been, the amount 
which he produced was enormous. 

Besides the numerous plates which 
he engraved from desigris furnished 
by others, we have, in Gilchrist’s Biog- 
raphy, a list of two hundred and fifty 
. original works in color, two hundred 

and one uncolored, and one hundred 
and twenty-three of what is called, in 
his biography, an “ unascertained 
method.” He also gave to the world, 
or,rather, to that small section of society 
who cared to read his effusions, seveu- 
teen works in poetry and prose; the 
text of which, as well as the fanciful 
illustrations that adorn the page, was 
engraved on copper by a process in- 
vented by himself, the secret of which 
unfortunately perished with him. 
*Shakspeare, Milton, Blair, Young, 
Cowper, Bunyan, Dante, and a host 
of inferior writers, were illumined and 
illustrated by his ready hand and 
prolific brain; and his biographer says 
that he thought nothing of entering up- 
onsuchatask as writing out, with orna- 
mental letters,a manuscript Bible, as 
a basis forhis pictures. “I don’t under- 
stand what you mean by want of a holi- 
day,” he would tell his friends. He was 
an early riser, and worked steadily on 
through héalth and sickness.’ Once a 
young artist called, and complained 
of being very ill: ‘What was he to 
do?” “Qh!” said Blake, “I never 
stop for any thing : I work on, whether 
ill or not.” At any hour during the 


night, if a thought came to him, he 
was out of bed in an instant, and 
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worked away until he had reduced it . 
to form with the pen or the pencil. At 
the age of seventeen he entered upon 
the study of Italian, that he might be 
able to read Dante in the original. 
In his seventieth year he had made 
one hundred sketches from the “ Divi- 
na Commedia: ” some in bare outline, 
others in high finish, seven of which . 
he engraved with his own hand; and 
they have been thought to be more 
Dantesque than the refined drawings 
of Flaxman, and equal, if not superior, 
to the best designs of Doré. 

His own opinion of the merits of his 
work is given with very little reserve. 
“T do not shrink,” he says, “from the 
comparison, jn either relief, or strength 
of color, with either Rembrandt or Ru- 
bens: on the contrary, I court the com- 
parison, and fear not the result, but 
not in a dark corner. Their effects 
are in every picture the same: mine 
are in every picture different. . . .To im- 
itate I abhor: I obstinately adhere to 
the true style of art, such as Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Giulio * Romano, 
Albert Diirer, left it. I demand, there- 
fore, of the amateurs of art, the encour- . 
agement which is my due: if they 
continue to refuse, theirs is the loss, 
not mine ; and theirs is the — 
of posterity.” 

His contemporaries, however, do ask 
appear to have indorsed this lofty 
opinion of his merits. They called 
him mad; but that is not strange when 
we consider the period in which he 
lived. His pictures brought him but 
a poor living; and but for the assist- 
ance of his friends, he could never 
have afforded to publish his writings. 

This is not conclusive against him: 
the poor, tawdry idols that men wor- 
shipped in those days only show how 
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| incompetent they were to recognize 
the divine. The older encyclopedias 


do not mention his name; and the" 


thore recent give treble the space al- 
“lotted him to the records of men 
whose chief merit was that they never 
did any special harm by their respect- 
able platitudes. When Allan Cun- 
ningham published his sketches of 
British painters, all the world won- 
dered that he should have treated 
mad William Blake with so much 
consideration. The poor man has 
been dead and: buried for nearly forty 
years, before any one thinks it worth 
while to write his biography: why, 
then, should he be unearthed now? 
If he had any real merit, surely the 
world would have found it out before 
this. 

“The world may. not have found it 
out; but certain persons who are 
known to fame, long ago detected the 
peculiar gifts of this unknowp man, 
— “Pictor Igriotus,” as he is styled 
on the title-page of his biography. 
Fuseli and Flaxman often declared 
with emphasis that the time would 
come when the finest productions of 
Blake would be as much sought after, 
and treasured in the portfglios of men 
discerning in art, “as those of Michael 
Angelo were.” “ Ah, sir!” Flaxman 
would add, “his poems are grand as 
his pictures.” Gotzenberger, a famous 
German painter, said on his return 
home, “ I saw in England many men of 
talent, but only three men of genius, — 
Coleridge, Flaxman, and Blake; and, 
of these, Blake was the greatest.” 
“There is something in the madness 
of this man,” Wordsworth once de- 
clared to Mr. Henry Crabb Robinson, 
“which interests me more than the 
sanity of Lord Byron and Walter 
Scott.” Charles Lamb’s appreciation 
of him is expressed in these words : 
“ Blake is a real name, I assure you; 
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and a most extraordinary man he is, 
if he still be living. He is the Blake 
whose wild designs accompany a splen- 
did edition of Blair’s “Grave.” He 
paints, in water-colors, marvellous 
strange pictures and visions of his brain, 
which he asserts he has seen. They 
have great merit. I must look upon 
him as one of the most extraordinary 
persons of the age.” 

This is enough to make us suspect 
that we have here a man worthy to 
be unearthed and considered, if it 
were only to find out what there was 
about him to elicit such commenda- 
tions as these from such men as they. 

William Blake was born on the 
28th of November, 1757, in the city of 
London. His father was a respecta- 
ble hosier, and gave the boy an educa- 
tion in the rudiments of reading and 
writing; and this was all the regular 
schooling that he ever had. When 
he was eight or ten years old, he used 
to stroll off into the country alone, and 
then come home and tell how he had 
seen trees filled with angels, their 
bright wings shining among the leaves 
like stars ; or the haymakers at work, 
and amid them angelic figures walk- 
ing: for which follies his father was 
disposed to thrash the young dreamer. 
As soon as his hand was big enough 
to hold a pencil, he was found scratch- 
ing everywhere pictures of men and 
animals, and copying the parts that 
fell under his eye. At the age of ten 
he was sent to a drawing-schoel, and 
his father bought a few plaster-casts 
in order that the boy might continue 
his studies at home; while he himself 
became a frequenter of print-dealers’ 
shops, and auctioneers’ sales ‘ where 
three-penny bids were tolerated, and 
what would now be regarded as valua- 
ble prints could be had for a few shil- 
lings.” At the time when Guido and 
the Caracci were the popular favorites, 
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this young artist was keen enough to 
detect the superior value of Raphaelle, 
-Michael Angelo, and Albert Diirer, 
and had his own views of the differ- 
ence between Raphaelle and Rubens; 
for which last painter he always en- 
tertained a peculiar disgust. 

When be was eleven years of age hé 
began to write ; and we must anticipate 
what is to be said of him as a poet in 
order to give one specimen of his 
verses, composed before he was four- 
teen, which certainly indicates a 
somewhat remarkable degree of pre- 
cocious genius. 


“ How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the prince of love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide! 
He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow: 
He led me through his gardens fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 
With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Pheebus hid my vocal rage: 
He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 
He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with me; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty.” 


At the age of fourteen it becomes 
necessary for the lad to do something 
for his own support ; and his father 
determines to apprentice him to an 
engraver. Ryland was at this time at 
the head of his profession, engraver to 
the king, from whom he received an 
annual pension of two hundred pounds, 
the friend of Churchill, and other dis- 
tinguished men; and Blake’s father 
took him first to Ryland, in order to 
secure the benefit of his instruction ; 
but, for some reason, the negotiation 
failed. After they had left the stu- 
dio, the boy said to his father, “I do 
not like the man’s face: it looks as if 
he would live to be hanged!” Twelve 
years after this, Ryland committed a 
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forgery on the East India Company, 
and the prophecy was fulfilled. 

William Blake was afterwards ap- 
prenticed at Basire’s, an accomplished 
artist in the old-fashioned style of 
English engraving, with whom he re- 
mained for seven years, doing his 
work carefully and faithfully, and, at 
the same time, showing capacities be- 
yond the ordinary task of a mere 
copyist. 

It had a marked effect upon the 
tone of the young man’s mind, and 
served to inspire him with a peculiar 
love of Gothic art, that he was em- 
ployed for some time in making draw- 
ings from the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey and the various old 
churches in London. Day after day 
he was allowed to remain alone in 
the ancient Minster by the Thames, 
after the music of matins and even- 
song had died away along the arches, 
and the tide of curious visitors had 
cease® to flow through the choir and 
nave, studying the gorgeous tombs and 
solemn effigies, and stately marbles, of 
that glcrious edifice. Sometimes he 
might be seen, pencil in hand, 
perched on the top of a stone monu- 
ment, or lighting on some lofty pro- 
jection from the walls, in order to 
get a better view of the object which 
he wished to sketch. Gradually the 
building grew into his soul; and, with 
his wild, enthusiastic temperament, 
we are not surprised to learn that he 
sometimes imagined that he saw 
strange visions there in his solitude, 
and the figures of the apostles ap- 
peared to him bending around the 
altar. He is said to have been the 
first who discovered that the walls of 
the Abbey had formerly been painted 
in color, — once, as has been remarked, 
“a radiant temple of God: now a 
bleached, dishonored skeleton.” 

His apprenticeship ended, he con- * 
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finued for a while to reside under his 
father’s roof, earning his living by 
* engraving for the popular magazines 
of the day; furnishing frontispieces 
for books of poems; school-books, 
among which we find a “system of 
geography ” adorned with a sketch of 
“ the four quarters of the globe,” and 
“Enfield’s Speaker,” published in 
1780, and used as a reading-book’ with- 
in the memory of many now living; 
illustrating Don Quixote, the Senti- 
mental Journey, and the Grandison 
novels. About this time he fell in 
with Flaxman, who was then subsist- 
ing by furnishing designs for Wedge- 
wood’s ware; and-an intimacy at 
once sprung up between them which 
lasted until déath, and proved to be 
of essential service to Blake. He 


was employed for a time, under Flax- 
man’s eye, in engraving show-lists of 
Wedgewood’s productions, — “ speci- 
mens of his latest novelties in earthen- 
ware and porcelain, tea and dinner 


services, &c. Seldom have such very 
humble essays in Decorative Art, 
good enough in form, but not other- 
wise remarkable, tasked the com- 
bined energies of a’Flaxman and a 
Blake.” 

At the age of twenty-five he mar- 
ried Catherine Sophia Boucher, “a 
bright-eyed, dark-haired brunette, 
with expressive features, and a slim, 
graceful form,” but of a station infe- 
rior to his own, and so illiterate, that, 
when she came to sign the parish- 
register on the occasion of her mar- 
riage, she could only make the x as 
“her mark.” She was, however, a 
good wife to Blake, adoring him with 
an almost superstitious reverence, 
bearing patiently with his trying ec- 
centricities, watching carefully over 
his scanty means, and, in time, edu- 
cating herself to become a fit compan- 
_ jon for her imaginative and accom- 
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plished husband. A domestic inci- 
dent narrated by Gilchrist would in- 
dicate that his notions of discipline 
were such as would not be very pal- 
atable at the present time. ‘One 
day,” we are told, “a dispute arose 
between Robert Blake, William’s 
brother, and Mrs. Blake. She, in the 
heat of discussion, used words which 
her husband thought unwarrantable. 
With characteristic impetuosity he 
rose, and said to her, ‘ Kneel down, 
and beg Robert’s pardon directly, or 
you never see my face again!” She, 
poor thing, ‘thought it very hard,’ as 
she afterwards said, to beg her brother- 
in-law’s pardon when she was not in. 
fault; but being a duteous, devoted 
wife, though by nature nowise tame or 
dull of spirit, she did kneel down, and 
meekly murmur, ‘ Robert, I beg your 
pardon: I am in the wrong.’ ‘ Young 
woman, ‘you lie!’ abruptly retorted 
he: ‘Zam in the wrong !’” 

If Sophia Boucher had married a 
thriving mechanic she would prob- 
ably have been able to fare more 
sumptuously than she did as the wife 
of William Blake. It was a very hum- 
ble abode in which they lived ; and al- 
though both of them appear to have 
been fond enough of good food and 
drink when beef and porter were to 
be had, it was only after the table 
had been spread with empty dishes, 
not even a bone or a crust left in the 
house, that. Blake could be induced 
to sell a picture, or ask for what was 
due him for his work as an engraver. 
His keen relish for strong flavors is 
illustrated by the fact, that when a 
nobleman once sent him some oil of 
walnuts which had been carefully ex- 
pressed for the purpose of testing an 
experiment in art, on his lordship’s 
calling to see how the experiment had 
prospered, the painter was obliged to 
confess that he was so much pleased 
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‘with the taste of the oil that he had 


drunk the whole of it. 

It must have been an edifying 
sight to see this knightly man up 
early in the morning before his wife 
awoke, kindling the fire, and put- 
ting on the kettle for breakfast, in 
his threadbare coat and shining gray 
trousers; working on with calm 
serenity all day long with only a shil- 
ling in the house; utterly indifferent 
to every thing but the Aft he loved so 
well,— one of the few great men who 
could not afford to spend his time in 
making money. “And yet he kept 
good company in his day, and was a 
welcome visitor in the’ fashionable 
drawing-rooms, where the literati 
held their re-unions ; sometimes read- 
ing or singing his own poems to such 
auditors as Mrs. Chapone and Bar- 
bauld and Brooke and Carter, fa- 
mous novelists, dramatists, essayists, 
in their day literary luminaries whose 
little light has now‘almost faded away. 
He ‘had also an occasional dinner at 
Bookseller Johnson’s hospitable man- 
sjon, which he probably enjoyed more 
than Mrs. Matthews’s and Mrs. Monta- 
gu’s blue-stocking tea-parties ; for there 
he met Drs. Price and Priestley, and 
Fuseli and Godwin and Paine, and 
other Radicals of the day, with whom 
he had a thorough political sympathy, 
while he hated their philosophy and 
their heresies. It made a pleasant 
episode in Blake’s life when, at the 
age of forty-two, Hayley, the friend 
and biographer of Cowper, a most con- 
ventional and proper man, the very 
antipodes*of the painter and poet, 
took it into his head to entice this 
eccentric genius from his ‘city home 
into a country cottage near the sea, 
and there bestow upon him his patron- 
age. In a letter written to Flax- 


. man, whom, in his characteristic way, 


he addresses as “ Dear Sculptor of 
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Eternity,” just after he had taken 
possession of his new abode, he says, 
“ Felpham is a sweet place for study, 
because it is more spiritual than Lon- 
don. Heaven opens here on all sides 
her golden gates; her windows are 
not obstructed with vapors ; voices of 


celestial inhabitants .are more dis- 


tinctly Heard, and their forms more 
distinctly seen; and my cottage is 
also a shadow of their hauses. And 
now begins a new life, because an- 
other covering of earth is shaken off. 
I am more famed in Heaven for, my 


works than I could well conceive. . 


In my brain are studies and chambers 
filled with books and pictures of old, 
which I wrote and painted in ages of 
eternity, before my mortal life; and 
those works are the delight and study 
of archangels. Why, then, should I 
be anxious about the riches or fame 
of mortality ? The Lord our Father 
will do for us, and with us, according 
to his divine will for our good.” 
He closes his epistle with the ardent 
desire of himself and his wife to en- 
tertain Mr. and Mrs. Flaxman, “ be- 


neath our thatched roof of rusted - 


gold.” ~All this wild, ‘visionary ‘talk 
was only the expression of Blake’s 
earnest belief that he had lived in 
pre-existent states before happening 
here in the eighteenth century; and 
the forms and figures that came before 
his fancy he regarded as having just 
as real a being as the trees and flow- 
ers, and the men and women, that be- 
longed toearth. Agreeing with Bish- 
op Berkeley as to the non-existenée 
of matter, he held that any form which 


appeared before himin distinct outline - 


and color was as truly an entity as 
the most familiar objects of nature: 
Ghostly visitors came to his studio, 
and sat for their pictures, which he 
painted with the same unconcern an«l 
deliberation that he would bestow 
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upon a living flesh-and-blood subject 
‘of King George. As he walked “by 
the sounding shore,” or strolled along 
the green lanes behind his cottage, 
Moses and the prophets, Homer, 
Dante, Milton, became his compan- 
- ions; “all,” he says, “ majestic shad- 
ows, gray. but luminous, and superior 
tothe common height of men.” “Did 
‘you ever see a fairy’s funeral?” he 
once said to a lady who hap- 
‘pened to sit by him in company. 
“ Never, sir!” was the answer. “I 
have,” said Blake; “but not before 
‘last night. I was walking alone in 
my garden: there was great still- 
ness among the branches and flowers, 
and more than common sweetness in 
the-air. I heard a low and pleasant 
sound, and I’ knew not whence it 
came. At last I saw a broad leaf of 
a flower move; and underneath I saw 
@ procession of creatures of the size 
and color of green and gray grass- 
hoppers, bearing a body laid out on a 
rose-leaf, which they buried with 
songs, and then disappeared. It was 
a fairy funeral!” Southey, in “The 
Doctor,” gives an account of Blake’s 
drawing, in his-presence, a sketch of 
the spiritual apparition of a Flea, 
which is certainly an extraordinary 
work of art, and bears some resem- 
blance to certain persons that we oc- 
casionally meetin society. “I felt 
convinced,” says Southey, “by his 
mode of proceeding, that he had a 
real image before him ; for he left off, 
and began on another part of the 
paper to make a separate drawing 
of the mouth of the Flea, which the 
spirit having opened, he was pre- 
vented from proceeding with the first 
sketch till he had closed it. During 


the time occupied in completing the 
drawing, the Flea told him that all 
fleas were inhabited by the souls of 
such men as were by nature blood- 
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thirsty to excess, and were therefore 
providentially confined to the size and 
form of inseets ; otherwise, were him- 
self, for instance, the size of a horse, 
he would depopulate a great portion of 
the country.” The engraving of 
this intelligent insect may be found 
in the “Court Journal” for August, 
1858. Was Blake therefore a madman ? 
Not according to the ordinary theories 
of madness. He never claimed that 
these appearances were “literal mat- 
ters of fact; but phenomena seen by 
his imagination, realities none the 
less for that, but transacted within 
the realm off mind: ”.so that he ob- 
jected to Shakspeare’s definition of 
fancy as that which 
“gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 

In his view, the creations of the 
mind were as real as any gross and 
tangible facts. Blake’s enthusiasm 


may have bordered upon madness ; but 


he went about his ordinary work 
sanely enough. “There are proba- 
bly men shut up as mad in Bedlam,” 
he once said, “who are not so; and 
possibly’ the madmen outside have 
shut up the sane people.” 

“ One curious but indubitable his- 
torical fact,” says Blake’s biographer, 
“is worth remembering. It is full 
of suggestion in connection with our 
present subject. For Blake was, in 
spirit, a designer of other and earlier 
ages of the world than the present 
mechanical one to which chance had 
rudely transplanted him. It is with- 
in the last century or so that’ “the 
heavens have gone farther off, “as 
Hazlitt put it. The supernatural 
world has, during that period, removed 
itself farther from civilized, cultivated 
humanity than it ever was before, 
in all time, heathen or Christian. 
There is, at this moment, infinitely 
less practical belief in an invisible 
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world, or even apprehension of it, 
than at any previous historical era, 
whether Egyptian, classic, or medix- 
val. It is only within the last cen- 
tury and a half the faculty of seeing 
visions could have. been one to bring 
aman’s sanity into question. Ever 
before, by simple, believing Ronianist, 
by reverent, awe-struck pagan, or in 
the fervent East, the exceptional 
power had been accepted as a matter 
of course in gifted-men, and had been 
turned to serious account in the mat- 
ter of religion.” 

Blake himself ig so unique a phe- 
nomenorf, that what might seem to 
be indicative of insanity in another 
would appear natural and: consistent 
in him. What others regarded as 
illusions, he believed to be realities; 
and what others regarded as realities, 
' he believed to be illusions; and yet, 
strangely enough, the general balance 


| of the man did not appear to be dis- 
turbed: the scales were.even ; but the 
| relative portions of the weight and 
the thing to be weighed were shifted. 
“He lived and worked out of all 


rule, and yet by law.” His faith 
was right: he believed because he 
saw. It did not matter to him that 
others could not see: he vehe- 
mently affirmed that they might see 
if they would. “ On his‘own ground,” 
as Swinburne has well said, “ no man 
was ever more sane or more reverent. 
His outcries in various matters of art 
or’morals were, in effect, the mere ex- 
pression, not of reasonable dissent, 
but of violent belief. No artist of 
equal power had ever a keener and 
deeper regard for the meaning and 
teaching of what one may call the 
moral of art.. He sang and painted 
as men write or preach. Indifference 
was impossible to him. Thus, every 
shred of his work has some life, some 
blood, infused or woven into it. In 
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such a vast, tumbling® chaos of relics 
as he left behind to get, in time, dis- 
entangled and cast into shape, there 
are naturally inequalities enough: 
rough sides and loose sides, weak 
points and helpless knots, before 
which all human patience and com- 
prehénsion recoils and reels back. 
But in all, at all times, there “is the 
one invaluable quality of actual life.” 


A characteristic incident is given .* 


by a young artist, who, finding his 
invention flag during a whole fort- 
night, went to Blake, as was his 
wont, for some advice or comfort. He 
found him sitting at “tea with his 
wife. He related his distress, — how 
he felt deserted by the power of in- 
vention. To his astonishment, Blake 
turned to his wife suddenly, and said, 
“Tt is just so with us, is it not, for 
weeks together, when the visions for- 
sake us? What do we do then, 
Kate ?” ; 

“We kneel down and pray, Mr. 
Blake.” 

It was not to be expected that the 
intimacy between two such men as 
Blake and Hayley, —the one dash- 
ing constantly in among the breakers, 
or riding on some high crest of'a 
wave that would have submerged and 
swallowed up anybody else ; chanting, — 
in his wild way, of ‘‘The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell,” with both of 
which worlds hé seemed to be equally 
familiar; and the other rocking per- ° 
petually on the gentle bosom of those 
billowy platitudes which formed .the 
staple of the fashionable poetry of 
the day; writing of “ The Triumphs of 
Temper,” and such like themes, out 
of an experience which knew nothing 
of the flash or heat of feeling, — it was 
not to be expected that the intimacy 
of these men should continue long; 
and so, after’ four years had passed, 
Blake goes back to the smoke and 
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turmoil of London, and takes lodg- 
ings in a somewhat shabby street, 

where “there is neither garden nor 
tree to remind him of what he has 
. left behind.” His brain seems now 
_ to bé more prolific than ever; and he 
pours forth a flood of prose and poetry 
and proverbs, painted in varieties 
of color, “all sanded over with a sort 
of golden mist,” adorned and illus- 
trated with the strangest pictorial- 
devices, the letter-press and the 
vignettes mixed together in the most 
incongruous fashion; sketches that 
look as if they were done in blunt 
- charcoal; dim outlines, as in his mar- 
vellous. picture of the crucifixion, 
which suggest more than any finished 
painting could possibly embody ; 
long and weary passages of prosaic 
poetry and poetical -prose, which no 
human being but himself could com- 
prehend, mingled with words which 
“the world will not willingly let die.” 
Blake can hardly be said to have ever 
emerged from poverty; but this was 

one thing of which he never com- 
plained. “TI live in a hole here,” he 
would say; “ but God has a beautiful 
mansion for me elsewhere.” All this 
time he knew that worldly riches 
might be had if he would be at the 
trouble to labor for them. “They 
pity me,” he once observed, in 

speaking of certain prosperous artists ; 
“ but ’tis they are the just objects of 

pity: I possess my visions and peace. 
They have bartered their birthright 

for a mess of pottage.” The words 
which he said to a little girl, “ May 
God make this world to you, my child, 
as beautiful as it has been to me!” 
indicate how full his heart was of 

content. A short poem was found in 
his MS. note-book, from which we 
take the féllowing extract: — - 


“‘T rose up at the dawn of day: 
‘ Get thee away ! get thee away ! 


Prayest thou for riches ? away ! away! 
This is the throne of Mamimon gray!’ 
Said I, ‘ This, sure, is very odd: ’ 

I took it to be the throne of God. 
Every thing beside I have : 

It’s only riches that I can crave. 


I have mental joys and mental health, 
Mental friends arid mental wealth ; 
I’ve a wife that I love, and that loves me, 
T’ve all but riches bodily : 


Then if for riches I must not pray, 
God knows, it’s little prayers I need say. 
I am in God’s presence night and day : 
He never turns his face away.” 


And so he lived on, contented and 
serene, until his three-score years and 
ten were accomplished, when he laid 
down upon his bed “in the quiet 
room looking out over the river,” to 
die. No other companion or nurse 
but his faithful, loving wife, with 
whom he had now journeyed for fifty- 
five years over rough places and 
smooth, ministered to him in his sick- 
ness. A few days before his death, 
as she leaned over his bed, and he was 
thinking of all she had been to him 
since, in her youthful beauty, she 
came to his side to join hands with 
him in a union which, in his view, not 
even death could sunder, he suddenly 
called for his pencil, and said, “Stay ! 
keep as you are! you have ever been 
an angel to me: I will draw you!” 
then, with his feeble old fingers he 
sketched her portrait, not as she 
actually looked in her decrepitude, 
but perhaps as he thought she would 
look, when he should meet her again 
on the other side of the dark river. 
On Sunday, the 12th of re mi 1827, 
the hour of his release came. He had 
said not long before, “I cannot think 
of death as more than going out of 
one room into another.” All through 
the day he was composing and sing- 
ing songs to his Maker, saying to his 
wife, “My beloved! they are not 
mine. No! they are not mine!” 
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telling her that he was now going to 
the country he had all his life wished to 
see; and that he was happy, because he 
looked for salvation through Jesus 
Christ : he kept on singing till the even- 
ing twilight drew near, when his voice 
was hushed, and he fell asleep. A 
humble female neighbor, the only 
other companion of his wife, said 
afterwards, “I have been at the 
death, hot of a man, but of an angel.” 

In attempting the analysis of Wil- 
liam Blake’s character, we cannot 
fail to observe that there were ele- 
ments in his composition which are not 
to be resolved by any tests that are 
recognized in the present stage of psy- 
chological science. It is easy to say 
of him that he was a genius, or an 
enthusiast, or a dreamer, or a mad- 
man ; but the application of one, or of 
all, these epithets does not suffice to 
give any true idea of the man, Ata 
great many points he touched the 
earth, and even seemed to be “of the 
earth, earthy,” grubbing hard for a 
livelihood, competing with sharp rivals, 
working on copper and pewter plates 
for magazines, children’s books, and 
for the adornment of his own wild 
prose and poetry, opening private ex- 
hibitions of pictures at his own house, 
which scarcely anybody visits, haunt- 
ing auction-rooms, fighting drunk- 
en sailors, and getting arrested for 
high treason because he maligned 
the navy and good King George in 
the same. breath that he used in 
swearing at an inebriated tar: then 
he is off in the regions of air, seeing 
ghosts, talking with the dead, read- 
ing men’s destiny in their faces, 
uttering prophecies, gazing at bright- 
winged angels in the trees, attending 
fairy funerals, beholding the glorious 
company of apostles in the sanctuary 
of.old cathedrals revelling in the 
circles of Dante’s “ Inferno,” .“ flap- 


ping, like a moth round’ a candle, at 
the grotesqueness of the pitch-piked 
devils, and the horror of the trans- 
fixing serpents.” 

Painter-and Poet, he éngraves the 
text of his poems on copper, and then 
prints in colors appropriate to the 
thought, sothat they become pictures ; 
and writes out the marginal illustra- 
tions if as witha blunt pen, so that his 
pictures may be read like poems., Cha- 
otic, incoherent, he, sometimes leads 
you out into the night, when, 
amid the blackness of darkness, a 
flash of white, clear-cut lightning 
suddenly irradiates the whole earth 
with glory. Amid a Babel of sounds, 
then will occasionally steal upon the 
ear a strain of soft, sweet music, as if, 
while the orchestra were tuning their 
inharmonious instruments, a Paga- 
nini drew his bow, and filled the air 
with melody. At one period he re- 
minds you of the sky, when a great 
storm is approaching, low rumblings 
of thunder, and sighing of far-off 
winds, the upper and lower armies 
of heaven rushing athwart, and sud- 
den opening of the doors of wrath, 
and crash of electric artillery, rain, 
hail, sleet, dimness, and dreariness, 
over all the face of the earth. Again 
he brings to your eye one of those 
sunsets, which we see but once or 
twice in a lifetime, where in the “un- 
substantial fabric,” we behold the 
outline of gorgeous palaces, Alpine 
scenery, beautiful lakes, enamelled 
fields, strange, sad, sublime, grotesque 
faces, all shapes of animals, dwarfs, 
angels, demons, moving in and out, 
and constantly changing their form 
and color. 

In every respect, Blake was a bun- 
dle of incongruities- and contradic- 
tions. His whole style of work par- 
took of these characteristics. At one 
time, he would condense a great 
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thought into a single short and pithy 
sentence: then he would go flounder- 
ing for many wearisome pages through 
a thick jungle of words, — incoherent, 
absurd, and absolutely unintelligible. 
His shorter poems are sometimes 
models in their perfect construction, 
and the felicity of their diction; and, 
again, they become a mere jargon of 
strange names, and intricate passages, 
without rhythm, rhyme, or reason. 
Take, for instance, the following ex- 
tracts from what he calls “The Prov- 
erbs of Hell,” as specimens of his 
power of condensation : — 


“ Shame is Pride’s cloak.” 
“Excess of sorrow laughs: excess of joy 
weeps.” 
“ The fox condemns the trap, not himseif.” 
“ What is now proved was once only ima- 
gined.” 
“The fox provides for himsélf; but God pro- 
vides for the lion.” 
“ He who has suffered you to impose on him 
knows you.” 
“The weak in courage is strong in cun- 
ning.” 
“Tf others had not been foolish, we should be 
so.” 
“ One law for the lion and ox is oppression.” 
“ The crow wished every thing was black, the 
owl that every thing was white.” 
“Exuberance is beauty.” 


Not always, if we are to judge the 
matter by such quotations as this 
from his “ Jerusalem; an emanation 
of the Giant Albion :” — 


“ Guide thou my hand, which trembles ex- 
exceedingly, upon the Rock of Ages ! 

While I write of the building of Golgonooza 
and of the terrors of Entuthen : 

Of Hand and Hyle, and Coban ; of Kwantok, 
Peachey, Brereton, Floyd, and Hatten, 

Of the terrible sons and daughters of Albion 
and their generations : 

Scofield, Kox, Kotipe and Borven revolve 
most mightily upon 

The furnace of Los, before the eastern gate 
bending their fury, 

They roa* to destroy the furnaces ; to desolate 
Golgonooza, 

And to devour the sleeping humanity of Al- 

bion in rage and hunger.” 
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Who would suppose that the same 
hand which wrote this superlative 
nonsense also indited the song of 
“The Chimney Sweeper ?” 


“When my mother died I was very young, 
And my father sold me while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry, ‘weep ! wp! weep! 

weep!” 
So your chimneys I sweep, and in soot I sleep. 


There’s little Tom Dacre, who cried when 
his head, 

That curled like a lamb’s back, was shaved : 
so I said, 

Hush, Tom! never mind it; for when your 
head’s bare, 

You know that the soot cannot spoil your 
white hair. 


And so he was quiet ; and that very night, 

As Tom was a sleeping, he had such sight: 

That thousands of sweepers, Dick, Joe, 
Ned, and Jack, 

Were all of them locked up in coffins of 
black ; 


And by came an angel, who had a bright 
key, 

And he opened the coffins, and set them all 
free. 

Then down a green plain, leaping, laughing, 
they run, 

And wash in a river, and shine in the sun. 


Then, naked and white, all their bags left 
behind, 

They rise, upon clouds, and sport in the 
wind; 

And the angel told Tom, if he’d be a good 
boy, 

He’d have God for his Father, and never 
want joy. 


And so Tom awoke ; and he rose in the dark, 

And got with our boys and our brushes to 
work ; 

Though the morning was cold, Tom was 
happy and warm : 

So, if all do their duty, they need not fear 
harm.” 


A poem of considerable length, en- 
titled “ Auguries of Innkeza,” is char- 
acterized by the fact that every 
two lines may be quoted as distinct 
proverbs. 

The motto prefixed to this poem is 
striking : — 
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“To see a World ina grain of sand, 
And a Heaven jn a wild-flower, 


w Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 


And Eternity in an hour.” 
We have only room to give a few 
selections : — 


“ A robin redbreast in a ¢age 
Puts all heaven in a rage ; 
A dove-house filled with doves and pigeons 
Shudders hell through all its regions ; 
A dog starved at his master’s gate 
Predicts the ruin of the State; 
A game-cock clipped and armed for fight 
Doth the rising sun affright ; 
A horse misused upon the road 
Calls to Heaven for human blood ; 
A skylark mounted on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing ; 
The child’s toys and the old man’s reasons 
Are the fruits of the two seasons ; 
The emmet’s inch and eagle’s mile 
Make lame philosophy to smile ; 
A truth that’s told with bdd intent 
Beats all the lies you can invent ; 
We are led to believe a lie 
When we see with, not through, the eye.” 


We must be allowed to copy one 
further poem, written by Blake be- 
fore he was twenty years old, which 
certainly bears no resemblance to 
any thing which we have already 
quoted, and shows a higher poetical 
talent. 


“TO THE EVENING STAR. 
“ Thou fair-haired angel of the evening, 
Now, whilst the sun rests on the mountains, 
light 
‘Thy brilliant torch of love! thy radiant 
crown 
Put on, and smile upon our evening bed! 
Smile on our loves ; and whilst thou drawest 
round ~ 
The curtains of the sky, scatter thy dew 
On every flower that closes its sweet eyes 
In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 
The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering 


eyes, 

And wash the dusk with silver. Soon, full soon, 

Dost thou withdraw: then the = rages 
wide, 

And then the lion glares FEES the dun 
flush. 

The fleeces of our flocks are covered with 

Thy sacred dew: protect them with thine 
influence!” 
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There are twenty or thirty other 
poems which we should be glad to 
give to our readers; for they are 
vastly superior to the ordinary run of 
magazine verses; and in reading 
them we should remember that, when 
he wrote his earlier verses, — which 
are among his best,— none of the great 
English poets who have enriched the 
literature of the present century had 
entered upon their work. And after 
Cowper and Wordsworth and Byron 
and Moore began to sing, there is not 
the slightest indication that Blake 
was in any way affected by their style, 
or modes of thought: “from the era’ 
of plaster to the era of pinch- 
beck, he kept straight ahead of the 
times,” and called no man master. 
There is a tone of audacity in some 
of his writings which is in singular 
contrast with his personal modesty 
and humility, as there is also a free- 
dom in dealing with sacred things and 
persons which one could not expect 
from a man of such implicit and rev- 
erential faith. It would be easy to 
cull such extracts from his works 
that the people at large would say, He 
is a blasphemer, and an enemy to 
good morals; and yet he was a firm 
believer in revelation, a warm defend- 
er of Christianity, a man of prayer, 
and of an unspotted character. He 
might even be called superstitious, and 
an ascetic; for he believed, without 
asking for what is commonly called ~ 
evidence ; and he was habitually in- 
different to the luxuries, if not to the 
common comforts, of life. Ht could 
not be measured by line or plummet, 
neither conld he be weighed by 
troy or avoirdupois tables. Right or 
wrong, he seems never to have had 
any doubts. He would be judged 
heretical on many points, — was by 
no means a safe guide in matters of 
opinion, and would never be classed 
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with edifying writers. His biographer, 
Gilchrist, well says, “We need 
hardly observe that Blaké does not 
set up as dn instructor of youth, or of 
age either, but rather as one who 
loves to rouse, perplex, provoke; to 
. shun ‘safe roads,.and stand on dizzy 
brinks ; to dare any thing and every 
thing, in short, if peradventure he 
might grasp a truth beyond the com- 
mon reach, or catch a glimpse ‘be- 
4 hind the veil.’ Nor could there well 
.* be a harder task than the endeavor 
to trace out any kind of system, any 
coherent or consistent philosophy, in 
_* any of his writings. He laid to heart 
; “very zealously and practically his 
favorite doctrine, that the man who 
never alters his opinion is like stand- 
ing water, and breeds reptiles of the 
mind. Hence antagonistic assertions 
_may be found almost side by side.” 
The attempt to reduce his theologi- 
cal opinions to any definite form would 
be utterly futile: we should have as 
the.result only an incongruous mix- 
ture of Brahminism, Gnosticism, Man- 
icheeism, Mysticism, Antinomianism, 
Romanism, Swedenborgianism, and 
+ Blakeism. Theoretically, with him 
faith is every thing, and morality 
nothing; and, in the recklessness 
with which he expresses himself on 
. this point, he ts exceeded only by the 
great reformer, Luther. Believing 
_ firmly in the historical Christ, he as- 
serts that those who receive the Sa- 
& viour only on historical grounds do 
actually deny the Lord. “The for- 
giveness of sins ” is the great doctrine 
of his religion: while at. the same 
time he seems to deny that there is 
any such thing as sin. The Bible he 
declares to be “the Word of God,” 
but only in the sense in which he in- 
terprets it. In his handling of serious 
subjects, we are sometimes reminded 
of the’ mocking persiflage of Voltaire, 
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sometimes.of the reverential rhetoric 
of Jeremy Taylor, and’ sometimes of 
the mystic piety of Jacob Behmen. 
The Christian reader is at one mo- 
ment tempted to fling his work out of 
the window; andthen he may sud- 
denly feel the tears start, as. he goes 
on to read of “the goodness and lov- 
ing mercy of the Father.” “ The bane 
and antidote are both before us;” and 
how one human mind could hold such 
an amount of truth and falsehood, of 
sense and nonsense, is a mystery. 

Asa general rule, he writes better or 

* worse than other people; and while his 
true sayings are almost always tinged 
with error, his errors often shadow 
forth a latent truth. “For argument 
and proof he had the contempt of a 
child or an evangelist.” It was one 
of his favorite maxims that “the trath 
lies in extremes.” ‘This was certainly 
where he found it, if he found it at 
all. To reconcile contraries was no 
part of his mission: he just let them 
stand, one over against the other, and 
very possibly accepted them both with 
equal faith. Any thing which could 
be analyzed, tested, certified to, he 
held to be subject todoubt: while the 
creatures of his imagination were to 
be regarded as indisputable realities, . 
for the reason that their nature could 
not be described, nor their existence 
demonstrated. They belonged to the 
region of consciousness, and had their 
witness in themselves. 

Blake had two dominant antipa- 
thies, — Lord Bacon and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds: these two men he hated 
with a true artistic hatred. “Good 
advice for Satan’s kingdom,” is what 
he writes on the title-page of Bacon’s 
Essays.* In the department of trucu- 
lent criticism,, he would have been 
much sought after by the publishers 
of certain newspapers and magazines, 

if he had lived inour day. Whether 





he “had “the art of throwig about 
his abuse, as Virgil his dung, like a 
gentleman,” we are not prepared to 
say ; but he certainly was gifted with 
sublime audacity in the art of scold- 
jing. With all this, he often showed 
a keen discrimination, and could punc- 
ture a pretentious bubble with much 
adroitness. Nothing roused his wrath 
so much as a solemn and empty plati- 
tude. “Good thoughts,” says Bacon, 
“are little better than good dreams.” 
“Thought is act,” replies Blake: 
“Christ’s acts were nothing to Cesar’s, 
if this is not so.” Again, when the 
sage of Verulam, who would have 
been a sound protectionist in these 
times, says, “The increase of any 
State must be tipon the foreigner,” 
Blake retorts wisely and _ truly, 
“The increase of a State, as of a 
mah, is from internal improvement or 
intellectual acquirement. Man is not 
_ improved by the hurt of another. 
States are not improved at the ex- 
pense of foreigners.” 

Reynolds he calls the doll of Eng- 
lish connoisseurs: “Can I speak,” 
he says in an address intended to ac- 
company his engraving of the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage, “with too great 
contempt of such contemptible fel- 
lows? If all the princes in Europe, 
like Louis XIV. and Charles I., were to 
patronize such blockheads, I, William 
Blake, a mental prince, would decol- 
late and hang their souls as guilty of 
mental high-treason.” We cannot 
help sympathizing with his comment 
on Rubens’s “ Luxembourg Gallery,” 
which, as he observes, “ is confessed 
on all hands to be the work of ag 
blockhead: it bears this evidence in 
its face. How can its execution be 
any other than the work of a block- 
head? Bloated gods,— Mercury, Juno, 
Venus, and the rattletraps of myth- 
ology, and the lumber of an awk- 
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_piggledy. 
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ward French palace, are thrown to- 
gether around clumsy and rickety 
princes and princesses, higgledy- 
Who that has eyes can- 
not see that Rubens and Correggio 
must have been very weak and vul- 
gar fellows? And are we to imitate 
theirexecution? This is like what Sir 
Francis Bacon says, — that a healthy 
child should be taught and compelled 
to walk like a cripple, while the crip- 
ple must be taught to walk like 
healthy people. Oh rare wisdom !” 
Blake’s “Theory of Art” may be 
summed up in a few words. This 
was the only subjéct’in regard to 
which he had any systematic views ; 
but, as he resolved every thing into 
art, he needed only one method. The 
fundamental principle with him was, ° 
that Art is to be valued exclusively 
for its own sake, and not as the hand- 
maid of any thing else. The value 
of a poem and the merit of a picture 
do not depend upon what they teach 
or illustrate or suggest, but upone 
their artistic completeness, — the per- 
fection with which the thought which * 
they embody is rendered. The 
westhetic takes precedence of the 
moral; and, if that is true, the moral 
will be sound. Instead of saying 
that “ Art is the handmaid of Reli- 
gion,” he affirms with vehemence 
that it is religion. He even goes so 
far as to make the decisions of the 
final judgment, and admission to the 
kingdom of heaven, turn upon our 
having led artistic and unartistic lives ; 
but then we should not forget what 
he megnt by art. In his wild, strange 
way, he says, “The last judgment 
is an overwhelming of bad art and 
science. Mental things are alone 
real. What is called corporeal nobody. 
knows of: its dwelling-place is a fal- 
lacy, and its existence, an impos- 
ture. Where is the existence, out of 
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mind or thought? where is it but in 
the mind of a fool? Some people 
flatter themselves that there will be 
no last judgment, and that bad art 


will be adopted, and mixed with good’ 


art, — that error, or experiment, will 
make a part of truth; and they boast 
that it is its foundation: These peo- 
ple flatter themselves: I will not 
flatter them. Error is created; truth 
is eternal. Error, or creation, will be 
burned up ; and then, and not till then, 
truth, or eternity, will appear. J¢ is 
burned up the moment men cease to 
behold it. I assert, for myself, that 
I do not behold the outward crea- 
tion; and that to me it is hin- 
derance, and not action. ‘What!’ it 
_ will be questioned: ‘when the sun 
rises, do you not see a round disc of 
fire, somewhat like a guinea?’ Oh, 
no, no! I see an innumerable com- 
pany of the heavenly host, crying, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God 


ew , Almighty!’ I question not my cor- 


_\ poreal eye, any more than I would 
question a window concerning a sight. 

#1 look through it, and not with it.” 

_ Another principle upon which he 

~ strongly insisted was, that the study 
and imitation of the works of nature 
is not the business of a+ true artist. 
“No man of sense,” he says, “ever 
supposes that copying from nature is 
the art of painting: if the art is 
no more than this, it is no better than 
any other manual ‘labor. Anybody 
may do it; and the fool will do it best, 
as itis a workofno mind. A jockey 
that is any thing of a jockey will 
never buy a horse by the color; and 
a man who has got any brains will 
never buy a picture by the color.” 
His idea seems to be, that a painter 
may study nature only as a writer 
consults his grammar and dictionary 
to find out what words he must use, 
and how he must put them together, 
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in order to express his «thoughts: 
Art must originate with himself, and 
be the creation of his own mind. He 
carried this principle so far, that, 
when he sketched his little cottage 
by the sea, he painted it, not as it 
really was, but as he thought it ought 
to be: he must idealize every thing. 

The - criticism upon his works, 
which was often made, and not with- 
out cause, that they were defective in 
finish, roused his most passionate in- 
dignation. “The lavish praise,” he 
says, “I have received from all 
quarters for invention and drawing 
has generally been accompanied by 
this: ‘He can conceive, but he can- 
not execute.’ This absurd assertion 
has done me, and may still do me, the 
greatest mischief. I call for public 
protection against these villains. . I 
am, like others, just equal in invention 
and in execution, as my works show. 
I defy any man to cut cleaner strokes 
than I do, or rougher, when I please ; 
and assert that he who thinks he can 
engrave or paint, either, without being 
a master of drawing, is a fool. Paint- 
ing is drawing on canvas, and en- 
graving is drawing on copper, and 
nothing else. Drawing is execution, 
and nothing else; and he who draws 
best must be the best artist. And to 
this I subscribe my name as -a public 
duty. William Blake.” 

Of Blake’s merits as an artist we 
have, in this country, no means of 
passing an independent and intelli- 
gent opinion. So far as we know, 
none of his paintings have found 
their way here ; and the only material 
for criticism at our command is de- 
rived from the sketches and engrav- 
ings with which he illustrated his 
own poems, and the works of other 
authors. <A descriptive catalogue of 
his paintings, drawings, and engrav- 
ings, would, of itself, make a good- 


















sized volume, and would not be unin- 
teresting reading. Take, for in- 
- stance, his notice of one of his five 
or six hundred original designs: 
“ Hwe eating the forbidden fruit. 
Eve, again most beautiful, eats out 
of the jaws of the serpent the fruit 
which he presents to her. Other 
fruits hartg from the branches, glowing 
with ruddy luminousness. The trunk 
of the tree is cramped with huge, 
parasitic thorn-stems, which reach 


down along the ground, as it were’ 


the roots of the tree itself. Ghastly, 
forked lightning plays around Eve, 
lurid and menacing. At the other 
(left) side of the tree stands Adam, 
as in a distinct plan of the composi- 
tion. He is yet guiltless and uncon- 
scious of the evil: round him, too, 
play the forked lightnings, chain-like, 
but less angry in color. The storm- 
sky blackens as the storm culmi- 
nates.” The variety of subjects 
which he treats is actually appalling: 
we know of no other artist who 
ever compassed earth, sea, sky, hea- 
ven, and hell, as he has done. In the 
versatility of his imagination, in the 
facility with which he treats alike the 
homeliest and the sublimest themes, 
and in the peculiar suggestive power 
of his works, it may not be preposter- 
ous to regard Blake as the Shakspeare 
of painters. 

A few additional words in refer- 
ence to this extraordinary man’s pre- 
tensions, not to divine inspiration, 
but to the receiving of what may be 
called demoniacal, using the term in 
its pure and primitive signification, 
may not be out of place. Blake never 
professed to have seen a ghost but 
once; and then he was very much 
frightened, and ran away. At thesame 
time, all through his life he affirmed 
that he was assisted in his writings by 
the spirits of the departed; and also 
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that he painted their portraits — if the 
ordinary phrase may be used in such a 
connection — from life. He claimed, 
however, that there was a great dif- 
ference between the art of seeing 
a disembodied form with the eye of 
sense, and beholding it with the eye 
of the mind. To him, the latter was 
@ more real vision than the former. 
At the age of thirty he had written 
the greater part of his best poems, and 
executed the designs in color which 
were to accompany them. But how 
to'get them published had given him 
long and anxious thought, whien, one 
night, as he declares, the form of his 
brother Robert, who had died not 
long before, appeared, and indicated 
to him the peculiar mode by which 
his works were to be produced.. On 
his rising in the morning, he imme- 
diately expended all the money he 
had in the world, one shilling and ten- 
pence, in purchasing the materials 
needed for the process of engraving, 
upon which he ever afterwards de- 
pended mainly for his livelihood. 
“The verse was written, and the de- 
signs and marginal embellishments 
outlined, on the copper, with an imper- 
vious liquid : then all the white parts, 
or lights, were eaten away with an 
acid, so that the outline of letter and 
design was left prominent, as in ster- 
eotype. From these plates he printed 
off in any tint, yellow, brown, blue, 
required to be the prevailing or 
ground color in his facsimiles: red 
he used for the letter-press. The 
page was then colored up by hand 
in imitation of the original drawing, 
with more or less variety of detail in 
the local hues. He taught Mrs. 
Blake to take off the impressions 
with care and delicacy. They were 
then done up in boards by her hand, 
forming a small octavo: so that the 
poet and his wife did every thing in 
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making the book, — writing, design- 
ing, printing, engraving,—every thing 
except manufacturing the paper: the 
very ink, orcolor, they did make. Nev- 
er before, surely, was a man so liter- 
ally the author of his own book.” 
From his early childhood to the 
last hour of his mortal life, Blake 
seemed to live and move and have his 
being on the confines of two worlds. 
He considered himself to be in 
more confidential relations with the 
- spirits of the departed than he was 
with his bodily contemporaries. He 
would speak of their appearance, and 
quote their remarks, as if it were a 
matter of course that those disem- 
bodied denizens of another sphere 
should be familiar with his premises, 
and accompany him in his walks. 
Not that he would allow them to be 
disembodied ; for he held the essence 
of the body to be as immortal as that 
of the soul. After he had passed his 
sixtieth year, he sketched a number 


of what his biographer calls Visionary’ 


Heads; and very remarkable they are 
both in the conception and the execu- 
tion, — good likenesses of such men 
as Richard the Lion-hearted, Edward 
I., William Wallace, &c., if they 
looked as we should imagine they 
might have looked. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that they are all 
Blakeian in their type; and some- 
times, as in the case of Richard, we 
have two entirely different portraits 
taken at separate sittings. It was all 
the same to Blake whether these per- 
sonages were historical, mythical, or 
even typical,—they were all alike 
real beings in his mind’s eye. 

It is also to be noticed that the 
spirits who sometimes, as he believed, 
dictated the effusions of his pen, were 
very much given to an exuberance of 
style, and an obscurity of thought, 
which is rather damaging to their 
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literary ability: not to speak of oc- 
casional trips in grammar hardly con- 
sistent with their having received a 
good common-school education. 

And yet Blake, according to the 
testimony of those who knew him 
most intimately, and were best quali- 
fied to judge, — Flaxman, Cary the 
translator of Dante, Crabb Robinson, 
and others, — was not a madman, but 
only an enthusiast. “In’ the house 
of his belief there were many man- 


‘sions ;” and the only complaint that 


his good wife ever made was, that 
“ Mr. Blake ” was “so little with her,” 
though in the body they were never 
separated; for he was incessantly 
away “in Paradise,” which would not 
seem to have been far off. 

The impression left upon the mind 
after a careful study of this man and 
his extraordinary works, it is not easy 
to express in words. Those who have 
written most at length about him 
seem unconsciously to have fallen into 
his ways of thinking, and to have 
adopted, in some degree, his peculiar 
style, as if the spirit of Blake him- 
self had taken possession of them. 
They have spoken very highly in his 
praise, but not a whit more so than 
he often did when he was alive. Still, 
he was not a vain man, and did not 
appear to care one iota for praise or 
censure, so far as he was personally 
concerned. He regarded himself 
merely as the representative of art; 
and he cursed those who praised bad 
art or censured good art. There is 
none of the indirection of vanity in 
his commendation of his own produc- 
tion: if he thinks that he has done 
better than others, he says so un- 
qualifiedly, and defies the comments 
of the world. If William Blake, 
Painter and Poet, had esteemed him- 
selfless, the public might have hon- 
ored him more. 
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TO AN UNDISCIPLINED WRITER. 


BY PHILIPS GILBERT HAMERTON. 


[From a forthcoming volume by Mr. Hamertcen, entitled ‘‘The Intellectual 
Life,” to be published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers of Boston. ] 


Sm Artuor Hetps, in that wise 
book of his, “‘ Thoughts upon Gov- 
ernment,” says, that “much of the 
best and greatest work in the world 
has been done by those who were 
anything but docile in their youth.” 
He believes that “ this bold state- 
ment applies not only to the greatest 
men in science, literature, and art, 
but also to the greatest men in offi- 
cial life, in diplomacy, and in the 
general business of the world.” — 

Many of us who were remarkable 
for an indocility in boyhood, and 


remarkable for nothing else, have’ 


found much consolation in this pas- 
sage. It is most agreeable to be 
told, by a writer very eminent both 
for wisdom and for culture, that our 
untowardness.was a hopeful sign. 
Another popular modern writer has 
also encouraged us by giving a long 
list of dunces who have become illus- 
trious. : 

Yet, however flattering it may be 
to find ourselves in such excellent 
company, at least so far as the 
earlier half of life may be concerned, 
we cannot quite forget the very 
numerous instances of distinguished 
persons who began by submitting to 
the discipline of school and college, 
and gained honors and reputation 
there, before encountering the com- 
petition of the world. 

The external discipline applied by 
schoolmasters is a substitute for that 
inward discipline which we all so 
greatly need, and which is abso- 
lutely indispensable to culture. 


Whether a boy happens to be a 
dunce at school or a youth of brill- 
iant promise, his future intellectual 
career will depend very much on his 
moral force. The distinguished men 
who derived so little benefit from 
early discipline have invariably sub- 
jected themselves to a discipline of 
another kind, which prepared them 
for the labor of their manhood. It 
may bé a pure assumption to say this, 
but the assumption is confirmed by 
every instance that is known to me. 
Many eminent men have undergone 
the discipline of business, many like 
Franklin have been self-disciplined, 
but I have never heard of a person 
who had risen to intellectual ‘emi- 
nence without voluntary submission 
to an intellectual discipline of some 
kind. 

There are, no doubt, great pleas- 
ures attached to the intellectual life, 
and quite peculiar to it; but these 
pleasures are the support of disci- 
pline, and not its negation. They 
give us the cheerfulness necessary 
for our work, but they do not excuse 
us from the work. They are like 
the cup of coffee served to a soldier 
on duty, not like the opium which 
incapacitates for everything but 
dreaming. 

I have been led into these observa- 
tions by a perusal of the new book 
which you sent me. It has many 
qualities which in a young writer are 
full of promise. It is earnest and 
lively and exuberant, but at the 
same time it is undisciplined. 


’ 
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Now, I believe it may be affirmed 
that although there has been much 
literature in formef ages which was 
both vigorous and undisciplined, still 
when an age presents, as ours does, 
living examples of perfect intellec- 
tual discipline, whoever falls below 
them in this respect contents him- 
self with the very kind of inferiority 
which of all inferiorities is the easi- 
est to avoid. You cannot, by an 
effort of the will, hope to rival the 
brilliance of a genius, but you may 

- quite reasonably expect to obtain 
as complete a control over your own 
faculties and your own work as any 
other highly-cultivated person. 

The origin of discipline is the 
desire to do, not merely our best 
with the degree of power and knowl- 
edge which at the time we do actually 
happen to possess, but with that 
which we might possess if we sub- 
mitted to the necessary training. The 
powers given to us by Nature are 
little more than a nower to become, 
and this becoming is always condi 
tional on somesort of exercise ; what 
sort we have to discover for our- 
selves. 

No class of persons are so liable 
to overlook the uses of discipline as 
authors are. Anybody can write a 
book, though few can write that 
which deserves the name of litera- 
ture. There are great technical dif- 
ferences between literature and book- 
making, but few can clearly explain 
these differences, or detect in their 
own case the absence of the neces- 

In painting, the 

most perfect finish is recognized at 

a glance, but the mind only can 

perceive it in the book. It was an 
odd notion of the authorities to 
exhibit literature in the international 
exhibitions ; but if they could have 
made people see the difference be- 


> 
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tween sound and unsound workman- 
ship in the literary craft, they would 
have rendered a great service to the 
higher intellectual discipline. Sir 
Arthur Helps might have served as 
an example to English writers, be- 
cause he has certain qualities in 
which-we are grievously deficient. 
He can say a thing in the words that 
are most fit and necessary, and then 
leave it. Sainte-Beuve would have 
been another admirable example of 
self-discipline, especially to French- 
men, who would do well to imitate 
him in his horror of the d-peu-prés. 
He never began to write about any- 
thing until he had cleared the ground 
well before him. He never spoke 
about any character or doctrine that 
he had not bottomed (to use Locke’s 
word) as far as he was able. He 
had an extraordinary aptitude for 
collecting exactly the sort of material 
that he needed, for arranging and 
classifying material, for perceiving 
its mutual relations. Very few 
Frenchmen have had Sainte-Beuve’s 
intense repugnance to insufficiency 
of information and to inaccuracy of 
language. Few indeed are the French 
journalists of whom it might be said 
as it may be truly said of Sainte- 
Beuve, that he never wrote even an 
article for a newspaper without hav- 
ing subjected his mind to a special 
training for that particular article. 
The preparations for one of his Lundis 
were the serious occupation of sev- 
eral laborious days; and before be- 
ginning the actual- composition, his 
mind had been disciplined into a 
state of the most complete readiness, 
like the fingers of a musician who 
has been practising a piece before he 
executes it. 

The object of intellectual disci- 
pline is the establishment of a strong 
central authority in the mind, by 
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which all its powers are regulated 
* and directed, as the military forces 
of a nation are directed by the 
strategist who arranges the opera- 
tions of awar. The presence of this 
strong central authority is made 
manifest in the unity and proportion 
of the results; when this authority 
is absent (it is frequently entirely 
absent from the minds of undisci- 
plined persons, especially of the 
female sex), you have a chaos of 
complete confusion; when the au- 
thority without being absent is not 
strong enough to regulate the lively 
activity of the intellectual force, you 
_ have too much energy in one direc- 
tion, too little in another, a brigade 
where a regiment could have done the 
_ work, and light artillery where you 
want guns of the heaviest caliber. 

To establish this central authority, 
it is only necessary, in any vigorous 
and sound mind, to exercise it. 
Without such a central power, there 
is neither liberty of action nor se- 
curity of possession. “The mind,” 
said Locke, ‘‘ should always be free 
and ready to turn itself to the 
variety of objects that occur, and 
allow them as much consideration 
as shall for that time be thought 
fit. To be engrossed so by one 
subject as not to be. prevailed on to 
leave it for another that we judge 
fitter for our contemplation, is to 
make it of no use to us. Did this 
state of mind always remain’ so, 
every one would. without scruple 
give it the name of perfect madness, 
and whilst it does last, at whatever 
intervals it returns, such a rotation 
of thoughts about the same object 
no more carries us forwards towards 
the attainment of knowledge, than 
getting upon a mill-horse whilst he 
jogs on his circular track would 
carry a man on a journey.” 


Writers of imaginative literature 
have found in practice that even the 
creative faculty might be commanded. 
Charles Baudelaire, who had the 
poetical organization with all its 
worst inconveniences, said neverthe- 
less that “Inspiration is decidedly 
the sister of daily labor. These two 
contraries do not exclude each other 
more than all the other contraries 
which constitute nature. Inspiration 
obeys like hunger, like digestion, 
like sleep. There is no doubt in the 
mind a sort of celestial mechanism, 
of which we need not be ashamed, 
but we ought to make the best use 
of it. If we will only live in a reso- 
lute contemplation of next’ day’s 
work, the daily labor will serve in- 
spiration.” In cases where disci- 
pline is felt to be very difficult, it is 
generally at the same time felt to be 
very desirable. George Sand com- 
plains that although “to overcome 
the indiscipline of her brain she had 
imposed upon herself a regular way 
of living, and a daily labor, still 
twenty times out of thirty she catches 
herself reading or dreaming, or writ- 
ing something entirely apart from 
the work in hand.” She adds that — 
“without this frequent intellectmal 
JSlanerie she would have acquired in- 
formation, which has been her per- 
petual but unrealized desire.” 

It is the triumph of discipline to 
overcome both small and great re- 
pugnances. We bring durselves, by 
its help, to face pefty details that 
are wearisome, and heavy tasks that 
are almost appalling. Nothing shows 
the power of discipline more than the 
application of the mind in the com- 
mon trades and professions to sub- 
jects which have hardly any interest 
in themselves. Lawyers are espe- 
cially admirable for this. They 
acquire the faculty of resolutely ap- 
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plying their, minds to the driest doc- 
uments, with tenacity enough to end 
in the perfect. mastery of their con- 
tents, a feat which is utterly beyond 
the capacity of any undisciplined 
intellect, however gifted by nature. 
In the case of lawyers there are 
frequent intellectual repugnances to 
- be overcome, but surgeons and other 
men of science have to vanquish a 
class of repugnances even less within 
the power of the will, the instinctive 
physical repugnances. These are 
often so strong as to seem apparently 
insurmountable, but they yield to 
persevering discipline. Although 
Haller surpassed his contemporaries 
in anatomy, and published several 
important anatomical works, he was 
troubled at the outset with a horror 
of dissection beyond what is usual 
with the ipexperienced, and it was 
only by firm self-discipline that he 
«became an anatomist at all. 


There is, however, one reserve to 
be made about discipline, which is 
this. We ought not to disregard al- 
together the mind’s preferences and 
refusals, because in most cases they 
are the indication of our natural 


powers. They are not so always; 
many have felt attracted to pursuits 
for which they had no capacity (this 
happens continually in literature and 
the fine arts), whilst others have 
greatly distinguished themselves in 
careers which were not of their own 
choosing, and for which they felt no 
vocation in thejr youth. Still there 
exists a certain relation between 
preference and capacity which may 
often safely be relied upon when 
there are not extrinsic circumstances 
to attract men or repel them. Dis- 
cipline becomes an evil, and a very 
serious evil, causing immense losses 
of special talents to'the community, 
when it overrides the personal pref- 


erences entirely. We are less in 
danger of this evil, however, from 
the discipline which we impose upon 
ourselves, than from that which is 
imposed upon us by the opinion of 
the society in which we live. The 
intellectual life has this remarkable 
peculiarity as to discipline, that whilst 
very severe discipline is indispensa- 
ble to it, that which it really needs is 
the obedience to an inward law,— an 
obedience which is not only compati- 
ble with revolt against other people’s 
notions of what the intellectual man 
ought to think and do, but which 
often directly leads to such revolt as 
its own inevitable result. 

In the attempt to subject ourselves 
to the inward law, we may encounter 
a class of mental refusals which in- 
dicate no congenital incapacity, but 
prove that the mind has been inca- 
pacitated by its acquired habits and 
its ordinary occupations. I think 
that it is particularly important to 
pay attention to this class of mental 
refusals, and to give them the fullest 
consideration. Suppose the case of 
a man who has a fine natural capacity 
for painting, but whose time has been 
taken up by some profession which 
has formed in him mental habits en- 
tirely different from the mental hab- 
its of an artist. . The inborn capaci- 
ty for art might whisper to this man, 
‘‘ Suppose you were to abandon your 
profession, and turn painter ;” but 
to this suggestion of the inborn ca- 
pacity the acquired unfitness would, 
in a man of sense, most probably 
reply “‘ No; painting is an art bris- 
tling all over with the most alarming 
technical difficulties, which I am too 
lazy to overcome; let younger men 
attack them if they like.” Here is 
a mental refusal of a kind which the 
severest self-disciplinarian’ ought to 
listen to. This is nature’s way of 
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keeping us to our specialities; she 
protects us by means of what super- 
ficial moralists condemn as one of 
the minor vices, the disinclination to 
trouble ourselves without necessity, 
when the work involves the acquisi- 
tion of new habits. ; 

The moral basis of" the intellectual 
life appears to be the idea of disci- 
pline, but the discipline is of a very 
peculiar kind, and varies With every 
individual. People of original power 
have to discover the original disci- 
pline that they need. They pass their 
lives in thoughtfully altering this pri- 
vate rule of conduct as their needs 
alter, as the legislature of a progres- 
sive State makes unceasing altera- 
tions in its laws. When we look 
back upon the years that are gone, 
this is our bitterest regret, that 
whilst the precious time, the irre- 
coverable, was passing by so rapidly, 
we were intellectually too undisci- 
plined' to make the best personal 
use of all the opportunities that it 
brought. Those men may be truly 
esteemed happy and fortunate who 
can say to themselves in the evening 
of their days, “I had so prepared 
myself for every successive enter- 
prise, that when the time came for it 
to be carried into execution, my train- 
ing ensured success.” 
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I had thought of some examples, 
and there are several great anen who 
have left us noble examples of self- 
discipline, but in the range and com- 
pleteness of that discipline, in the 
foresight to discern what would be 
wanted, in the humility to perceive 
that it was wanting, in the resolution 
that it should not be wanting when 
the time came that such knowledge 
or faculty should,be called for, one 
colossal figure so far excels all others 
that I cannot write down their names 
with that of Alexander Humboldt. 
The world sees the intellectual great- 
ness of such a man, but does not see 
the substantial moral basis on which, 
the towering structure rose. When 
I think of his noble dissatisfaction 
with what he knew, his ceaseless 
eagerness to know more, and know 
it better, of the rare combination of 
teachableness that despised no help 
(for he accepted without jealousy 
the aid of everybody who could as- 
sist him), with self-reliance that kept 
him always'calm and observant in 
the midst of personal danger, I know 
not which is the more magnificent 
spectacle, the splendor of the intel- 
lectual light, or the beauty and so- 


.lidity of the moral constitution. that 


sustained it. 
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As often as one more novel is printed, a certain number of those 
who write about it will be found to observe that whatever its mer- 
its, The Great American Novel is yet to be written. The term is 
likely to become tiresome, like “The Devouring Element” (7. e. 
fire), and “The Rash Act” (i. ¢. suicide). Before it is by law 
forbidden, then, let a few humble suggestions about this novel be 
placed on record. They have more or less interest for all wko 
have written, are writing, inténd to write, or would like to write a 
novel, — being the majority, no doubt, of that portion of the Ameri- 
can people which has received “a good common-school educa- 


* tion.” x ; 





It is a curious feature in the common run of what are called 
“ reviews ” and “ book ,notices,” that the objection made to a book 
so frequently consists in the charge that it is not something else. 
As a well-known novelist remarked the other day, “ They find 
fault with a crab because it is not a lobster.” Or as another emi- 
nent writer said a hundred years ago: “If you present them the 
handle of a knife, they complain that it is not sharp; and if you 
offer them the blade, they complain that it’ is inconvenient to take 
hold of.” . Anybody who will examine a file of newspaper notices 
of Miss Ingelow’s wonderfully good novel, “ Off the Skelligs,” will 
find, accordingly, that a number of them consist in substance of 
assertions that Miss Ingelow has heretofore written poems, and 
that this novel is not a poem. It certainly is not; nor is it a pig. 
But why say so? “There are some things which this court may be 
supposed to know.” 

However, there must be distinctions between novel and novel, 
and the present purpose is to suggest what the American novel can- 
not very well be, and what it can be. This may look a little like 
doing what was just now blamed ; but there is a difference between 
objections to an existing book, and inquiries into the prospects for 

‘making other books. If ever it should be shown that such or such 
a work purporting to be an American novel, was not American, 
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that would be fair. What is complained of woyld be to charge it 
. With not being a European novel, or a Chinese theology. 

First, and chiefly, and perhaps dnce for all, the American novel 
should be American. Let it not, for instance, have the nightin- 
gale, the sky-lark, and the robin-redbreast in its ornithology.’ Let 
not daisies and cowslips be prominent in its flora. Nor should its 
machinery be designed or its characters delineated after European 
models, any more than its natural history. The confounding of 
things European and things American is the more frequent from 
the fact that so many persons write novels, not from what they 
have seen and lived, but from what they have read in other novels. 
They set their table, as the Landlady of the Autocrat and Poet 
. would say, with hash, and warmed over at that. Indeed, if the 
rule could be established for romance writers to speak only of 
that which they do know, this rule would include the comparatively 
limited suggestions now intended, and a great deal more besides. 
The more one knows in detail of the methods of great writers, the 
more one is sure to be ‘astonished in discovering how little they 
originated, how much, how closely, they studied real life around 
them, and transcribed it, even down to such items as odd names. 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ McGuffog,” so suitable in looks and sound for 
the gruff hog of a jailor to whom he gave it, is, or was not long ago, 
on the door-plate of somebody in New York, who is, for all that 
appears to the contrary, a polished gentleman, and elegant scholar. 
Mr. Dickens’s “ Guppy ” was in like manner on the passenger-list 
of a perfectly respectable ocean steamer. There is every reason 
for believing that. the dreaded name of Mac Stinger is to be found 
in London; Lammle (more accurately Laemmle) is good enough 
German ; and there ought not to be any surprise if Mrs. Nickle- 
by’s friends, the Dibabses and Peltiroguses, and the Nicklebies 
themselves, for that matter, should turn out to be numerous and 
influential English county families. Indeed, Mr. Forster expressly 
says, in his second volume, that a good many of Dickens’s patro- 
nymics, even the oddest, are names well enough known in Dick- 
ens’s own County of Kent. But the same habit of studying from 
realities has long ago become the practice of dramatists, of actors, 
of artists. And the novelist is, of all writers in prose, the one who 
requires most of the dramatic and the artistic feelings, senses, and 
methods. The wisdom, the necessity, of this proceeding, is plain 
enough. It is, indeed, the only possible unfailing method of every 
workman who would influence the mass of living men. It is Mr. 
Beecher’s secret as a preachér, Leech’s and Nast’s in caricature, 
Rogers’s in sculpture, as well as Dickens’s in romance. They 
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study life around tenis In so doing, they draw from the vast and 
inexhaustible stream of God’s creative energy. He who uses only 
what there is in himself, or only that and second-hand material that 
has been written once, will very quickly run dry of real writing, and 
will be left to repetition, imitation, or lifeless spinning of words. 

To return to the point: That which a writer of European novels 
may use, and which is out of place in American novels, is either 
' natural scenery or social machinery. As for beasts and landscape, 
however, little need be said; or at least European writers are more 
in need of admonition than our own. Nobody in this country is 
likely to describe the olive gardens and vineyards and volcanoes 
of Denmark, nor to mention Italy as the metropolis of Abo, in Fin- 
land; while, it is said, recent English authority has’ made Massa- 
chusetts the capital of Boston, and referred with honest indignation 
to the oppressions practised by the cotton-planters of the said Mas- 
sachusetts upon their helpless negro slaves. 

The difference between the fictions of the two continents in respect 
of machinery, is not quite so obvious as in natural history, though 
it is obvious enough. Its chief heads are three: social distinc- 
tions, distribution and inheritance of property, and domestic rela- 
tions. Under each of these may be pointed out important resources 
available for a novel of European life, but which are useless for 
one whose scene is laid in America. 

1. All those miseries and joys which depend upon difference of 
rank and station, are useless to our novelists. In this country, 
King Cophetua could not do a more usual or proper thing, nor one 
better calculated to increase his majority in case of renomination, 
than to marry a well-looking and of course respectably-educated 
and moral beggar-maid. Yesterday’s corner in Northwestern prob- - 
ably left her a beggar, but the day before she was an aristocrat, and 
so she is again, as soon as she becomes Mrs. Cophetua. But the 
agony and rage of the Countess of Glenallan somewhere about A. 
D, 1800, for fear her son should marry a civilian young lady, and 
the crime she perpetrates to prevent it, although we read about. ' 
them without a sense of improbability in “The Antiquary,” yet 
require, to enable us to do so, all the skilful setting of the great 
magician,— the patriarchal society, the ancient descent, the feudal 
pride, the personal energy and violence, which are for so many 
chapters and so deftly erected into a background for the tragic cen- 
tral action. Even the decorous though distinct regrets, half a cen- 
tury later, of Lord L’Estrange’s worthy mother in “My Novel,” 
over her son’s intended match with the plebeian, though most cor- 
rect and lady-like Helen, seem a little flat and silly to an American 
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of fair sense and culture. To attribute any such feelings to.an 
American citizen, whether farmer, merchant, or professional man, 
— that is, except for the purpose of derision or reprobation,— would 
be as effective as to arm him with a morion and an arblast, and to 
plant a culverin over his front door. It is not without an uncon- 
scious propriety of satirical application that our best known Amer- 
ican experiments in the European kind of social distinction are 
Lord Timothy Dexter and Count George Jones. 

2. The comparative monopoly of land, and to some extent of 
wealth, in part or all of Europe, and the power which the owners of 
property there possess of perpetuating its ownership, is a second 
kind of mechanism which our novel writers must do without. Dis- 
inheriting can sometimes be performed, it is true, in the United 
States; but who is going to be frightened about it? “ Desdi 
chado!” was a most sentimental war-cry at the gentle and joyous 
passage at arms of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and it has been so ever 
since in Europe; but before it can mean much in the United States, 
there must be some certainty that the cruel parent will continue to 
have property, and furthermore some difficulty in the way of the 
son’s earning a comfortable living and a respectable position for 
- himself. But this is not likely to ‘happen as long as a man can buy 
a whole farm here for the cost of effecting a conveyance in England. 
Of like effect are the English entails and primogeniture, of which 
scarce more than a reminiscence can be traced in our laws of real 
property and descent. What remains of the old “ conveyances in 
tail” is no great elongation of a conveyance in fee-simple ; and the 
younger son of the American, equal in every other respect to the 
elder, has at least two advantages: he has been brought up by 
parents who experimented only on his elder brother and have given 
him the results of their experiment; and he is likely to survive him. 
It is unnecessary to point out in detail how many plays and novels, 
from Shakespeare downward, have by name, or in fact, or both, 
turned on.the experiences or the character of The Elder Brother, 
The Younger Son, The Disinherited, and so forth. But neither the 
fact nor the fiction have had much place in American life or litera- 
ture, nor, indeed, will they last long in Europe. 

3. In Europe,— on the continent especially ,— and consequently 
in European novels, the authority of heads of families over the 
other members is far greater than with us; marriages from consid- 
erations of money or of rank are much more common; and, by a 
natural consequence, such sufferings and misfortunes as arise from 
ill-assorted marriage and the attending temptations are more abun- 
dant. Indeed, no one class of motives more distinctly gives moral 
tone and literary character to the whole of: French fiction as com- 
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pared with that of America, ‘and of England too, than this. It is 
for this very reason, most of all, that “* French novels ” are so often 
untranslatable. Not that American public sentiment is offended 
by narratives of vice and crime ; every day’s newspapers prove the 
contrary. But the French mode of dealing with marriage as an 
element in fiction does not correspond to any element in our Amer- 
ican social facts, and is therefore revolting to our feeling for truth 
in art, while it has also for us the peculiar repulsiveness of a form 
of evil which we do not ourselves so much practise. “As we have 
no mind to it, we condemn it. 

But though the American novelist must forego the machinery of 
forced marriages, arbitrary parental authority, monopolies of wealth, 
and caste distinctions, is he therefore circumscribed or confined as 
it regards the actual field for fictitious composition? Not at all. 
Indeed, he is simply in some measure urged from a lower range of 
materials to a higher range. All that was explained to be forbidden 
to him, lies within one department of fiction, the“ novel of society.” 

No doubt the European novel of society can be a better book 
than the American novel of society, becapse society in Europe is so 
much more elaborate and significant than in America. But the 
omission of “ society ” in the European sense pf the term does not 
interfere at all with the American novelist’s command of the mani- 
fold and inexhaustible resources which remain for the novel of 
adventure, of business, of humor and wit, character and psychology, 
—not to add the historical novel. These are the real novels, after 
all; they will forever possess life, because they are transcripts of 
life itself, instead of its mere accidents and externals. In those 
fields does it belong to the American novelist to labor; in some 
one of them are other Great American Novels to be written, besides 
those which we already possess. We have thus far only one cred- 
itable novel of the Rebellion, — Mr. De Forest’s “ Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion,” — and not one nautical novel of the Rebellion,— a vex- 

-atious reflection enough to the lover of romance who has enjoyed 

Cooper and Marryat and Michael Scott. Except Cooper, indeed, 
‘we have never had but one good writer of nautical fiction, — John 
W. Gould, — and he died prematurely, after producing only the 
mere fitst fruits of one volume of short tales. It is in the field of 
character particularly, however, that the best American work may 
be expected ; as the subject-matter is highest of all, besides being 
in its nature absolutely inexhaustible. And the freedom with which 
the circumstances of American life permit the development of char- 
acter, justifies the expectation that it will be as much an American 
romance material, as the development of “society ” under European 
conditions renders the society novel a European production. 
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Tue new volume of Channing is 
a treasure unexpectedly recovered, 
where we had most of us thought 
that we already had all that we could 
ask for. One subject, as we have 
already said, is here illustrated from 
different points of view in the best 
work of the: author, and that the 
subject of subjects for thoughtful 
men. , 

While Dr. Channing lived, there 
were two different estimates of the 
man formed by the average of peo- 
ple, and even by many of those who 
look more carefully than the average 
of men at what is passing around 
him. “A religious reformer of the 
highest rank, it was his place to 
quicken by a life wholly new a com- 
munity, not to say a country, of which 
the religion had been terribly ham- 
pered by the weight of the best work 
and the worst rubbish of the Calvin- 
istic theology. It fell in his way, 
therefore, to overhaul that rubbish 
and to destroy that work in the prose- 
cution of the great duty of his life, 
which was to bring men to God. It 
happened, on this account, that the 
men of his time were very apt to re- 
gard Dr. Channing as especially the 
advocate of a certain dogmatic the- 
ology, or as the assailant of the Cal- 
vinistic system. His Baltimore ser- 
mon, which is substantially a sermon 
of attack, probably carried his name 
first to the parts of the country out- 
side New England. And thus, the 
reputation which he first earned: was 
that of a controversialist. 

Time passed by; and in the prac- 
tical application of the ethical and 
religious principles to which he had 
given his life, the critical question of 
American Slavery crossed his way, 
and it became necessary for him to 


make his statement regarding that. 
Wholly to the surprise of many of 
his nearest friends, not in the least 
to the surprise of those who best 
understood the man, he advanced 
placidly to the new issue, and met 
it with the same precision as always. 
His statements on American Slavery 
have all the passionless distinctness 
of mathematical axioms. More than 
any papers published through the 
whole conflict, do they exhibit the 
ethical conditions of the subject. 
And the immediate, perhaps the 
natural result of the position which 
he thus: took, was, that the genera- 
tion of men who grew up while the 
great conflict was going on, spoke of 
him and thought of him, not as a 
theological controversialist, but as a 
moral or political reformer. 

In the midst of that struggle, in 
the year 1842, Dr. Channing died. 
In a few years his nephew published 
a memoir of him, one of the remark- 
able memoirs. The first volume of 
that book showed to all men what 
the closest students of his life knew 


already,—that it was, so to speak, © 


by accident that men regarded him 
either as a chief in controversy, or a 
leader in social reform. From early 
life he had been seeking God, with 
the most intense ardor of the mys- 
tic; the real presence of God in his 
soul was the power that made him 
what he was; the determination to 
bring the spirit of God into the 
hearts of his hearers was what gave 
the eloquence, as it was falsely called, 
to his sermons ; and, in one word, the 
Omnipotence of God lent to his life 
its power. That life had shown it- 
self on a wide scale in the two meth- 
ods of theological controversy and 
of political reform. But. it would 
have shown itself as distinctly, what- 
ever the particular spheres of effort 











which might have called out his en- 
deavors. 

To the great body of readers this 
revelation of the moving power of 
the man was asurprise. It is a reve- 
lation which shows that his power will 
be far more permanent than that of 
most controversialists or reformers ; 
and that, indeed, in proportion as 
his life shall be studied apart from 
the aecidents of his time (and even 
Calvinism 1s proving to be one of 
these accidents), will his real fame 
be wider, and he be loved with more 
living enthusiasm. 

The new book will confirm the 
trye view, because it is a unit. The 
reader does not follow it as a collec- 
tion of sermons, but traces the mind 

“of the author in so many develop- 
ments of his central theme. 

We have already published the 
titles of the several chapters. Rather 
than attempt to trace the general 
plan of the book, we make the follow- 
ing ‘extract from the fourth, ‘“‘ The 
Father's Love ‘of Persons.” It is 

_interesting as showing how little 
Dr. Channing himself is responsible 
for that preposterous Individualism 
which was the besetting sin of many 
of his admirers, and which was the 
base of follies from which the Unita- 
rian Church of America is even at 
this late period wriggling outward. 
“T,— But there is no inconsistency 
in at once believing in God’s Partic- 
ular Providence and in His Univer- 
sal Providence. He may watch over 
All, and yet watch over Each, as if 
Each were All. There is a simple 
truth, which may help us to under- 
stand, that God does not intermit 
His attention to Individuals in con- 
sequence of his inspection of the In- 
finite Whole. Itis this. The indi- 
vidual is a living part of this living 
whole,— vitally connected with it,— 
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acting upon’it, and reacted upon by 
it, —receiving good, and communi- 
eating good in return, in proportion 
to his growth and power. From this 
constitution of the Universe it fol- 
lows, that the whole is preserved and 
perfected by the care of its parts. 
The General good is bound up in the 
Individual good. So that to super- 
intend the one is to superintend the 
other; and the neglect of either 
would-be the neglect of both. What 
reason have I for considering myself 
as overlooked, because God has such 
an immense family to provide for? 
I belong to this family. I am bound 
to it by vital bonds. I am always 
exerting an influence upon it. . I can 
hardly perform an act that is con- 
fined in its consequences to myself. 
Others are affected by what I am, 
and say, and do. And these others 
have also their spheres of influence. 
So that a single act of mine may 
spread and spread in widening cir- 
cles, through a nation or humanity. 
Through my vice, I intensify the 
taint of vice throughout the Uni- 
verse. Through my misery, I make 
multitudes sad. On the other hand, 
every development of my virtue 
makes me an ampler blessing to my 
race. Every new truth that I gain 
makes me a brighter light to Human- 
ity. I ought not then to imagine 
that God’s interest in me is dimin- 
ished, because his interest is extend- 
ed to endless hosts of Spirits. On 

the contrary, God must be more in- 
terested in me on this very account, 

because I influence others as well as 

myself. I am a living member of 

the great Family of All Souls; and 

I cannot improve or suffer myself, 

without diffusing good or evil around 

me through an ever-enlarging sphere. 
My hearer, you are not to think of 
yourself as neglected, because God 
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has an innumerable company of chil- 

dren to care for. One of the methods 
by which He cares for these various 
children, is to make provision for 
your progress. The interests of 
others, as well as your own interests, 
require that the Universal Father 
should watch over your progress. 
For just so far as you are wise, dis- 
interested, and happy, you will be- 
come a universal blessing. Be not 
disheartened, then, by looking round 
on this immense Creation, and think- 
ing thaf you are but one among mil- 
lions ; for these millions have a liv- 
ing interest in each one. You as an 
individual cannot but spread good 
or evil indefinitely around you, and 
through succeeding generations. 

In these remarks we have seen, 
that from the intimate and vital con- 
nection between the Individual and 
the Community of Spirits, God in 


taking care of each person is taking 
care of the whole, and that there is 
a perfect harmony between the Gen- 
eral and the Particular superintend- 
ence of God. From the same vital 
connection of beings, I derive another 
encouraging view, leading to the 


same result. I learn from it that 
God’s attention to his whole Crea- 
tion, far from withdrawing his regard 
from Me, is the very method where- 
by He is advancing my especial 
good. I am organically connected 
with the great Family of the Uni- 
versal Parent. Plainly then it is for 
my happiness, that this Family should 
be watched over and should prosper. 
Suppose the Creator to abandon all 
around me, that He might bless me 
alone, should I be a gainer by such 
a monopoly of God’s care? My hap- 
piness is manifestly bound up with 
and flows from the happiness of those 
around ; and thus the Divine kind- 
ness to others is essentially kindness 
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to myself. This is no theory; it is 
the fact confirmed by all experience. 
Every day we receive perpetual 
blessings from the progress of our 
race. We are enlightened, refined, 
elevated, through the studies, dis- 
coveries, and arts of countless per- 
sons, whom we have never seen and 
of whom we have never even heard. 
Daily we enjoy conveniences, pleas- ° 
ures, and means of health and cul- 
ture, through advancements in sci- 
ence and art, made in the most dis- 
tant regions. And in so far as we 
possess elevated, disinterested, and 
holy characters, or enlarged intelli- 
gence, have not these been cherished 
and encouraged by the examples, 
writings, deeds, and lives of far- 
spread fellow-beings, through all 
ages and nations? How much would 


_each of us assuredly be advanced in 


happiness, wisdom, virtue, were the 
community around us — were all the 
persons with whom we hold inter- 
course — more humane and more 
heavenly! Is God then neglecting 
us in his care of others? How could 
He bless us more effectually, than 
by carrying forward the great Spirit- 
ual System, to which we belong, and 
of which we are living parts? We 
may well believe that so close and 
vital are the connections throughout 
God’s Universe — between this world 
of ours and other worlds — that the 
Human Race is benefited by the 
progress of all other Orders of 
Beings. So that the Creator is pro- 
viding for your happiness and vir- 
tue, in the eare which he extends 
over the diverse systems of worlds 
around, and over the higher ranks of 
Spirits in the Heavens. This happi- 
ness we may, indeéd we do, lose by 
vice, — by a spirit of self-love, — hos- 
tile alike to the Creator and to his 
creatures. But this will be our self. 








imposed doom. Such isolation will 
not come from neglect on the part 
oe of our Heavenly Father. For He 
4 designs to make us all blessed beings 
pe together, in a blessed universe.” 










CHRISTIAN ART AND SYMBOL- 
ISM.? 


: Mr. Tyrwarrt’s book is full of good 
‘ sense, good temper, and the learning 
and right spirit of a master of the 
g subject. He is a disciple of Ruskin, 
_* - with his master’s way of going all 
over the lot, and giving you a touch 
of political economy, of moral reflec- 
tion, of the ‘‘omne scibile,” when you 
are on the track of Art. His style 
is at times comically like his 
teacher’s. This closeness tickles 
one, in some turns of expression, to 
laughter, as much as C.S.C.’s funny 
copy of Browning or Tennyson. 
When Ruskin gets into his most 
‘ didactic vein, he reminds me of Mr. 
Disraeli’s wicked comparison of the 
Duke of Argyle’s manner of address- 
ing Parliament, to that of a “ finish- 
ing governess.” Touches of this 
Ruskinese, ultra-didactic, solemn- 
oracular, priggish way of talking, 
. crop out here and there. But he 
follows his guide’s excellences much 
more than his faults. How full Rus- 
kin always is of high impulse, and 
sure direction to the best in art and 
* letters, need not be‘said here. And 
he is never dull. Mr. Tyrwhitt is 
his close follower in this. His book 
is an inciting, inspiring one through- 
out. 
His master gives him an Introduc- 
tion. Nothing can be more kindly 
and graceful than this preface, and 


Christian Art and Symbolism; with some 
hiuts on the Study of Landscape. By the Rev. R. 
St. John Tyrwhitt. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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nothing more sad. How gracious 
this is. ‘‘ I begged him to give these 
lectures; and to arrange them for 
press. And this he has done to 
please me; and now that it is done, 
I am—in‘one sense — anything but 
pleased : for I like his writing better 
than my own, and am more jealous 
of it than I thought it was in me to 
be of any good work,— how much 
less of my friend’s.” And this: “I. 
believe his writings to contain the 
truest expression yet given in Eng- 
land of the feelings with which a 
Christian gentleman of sense and 
learning should regard the art pro- 
duced, in ancient days, by the dawn 
of the faiths which still guide his 
conduct and secure his peace.” But 
how sad all this is. ‘* He has been 
animated in his study by a brightness 
of enthusiasm which has long been 
impossible tome. . . . Happier than 
I, in ‘having been a personal com- 
forter and helper of men, fulfilling his 
life in daily and unquestionable 
duty; while I have been, perhaps 
wrongly — always hesitatingly—per- 
suading myself that it was my duty 
to do the things that pleased me.” 
Upon my word, this pathos makes 
one take back all his hard thoughts 
of this writer of “The Stones of 
Venice” and ‘*The Two Paths,” in 
which he remains still a beloved mas- 
ter tous. For this sadness, and in 
this kindness of his Preface, one 
willingly forgets all his late scolding 
and groaning, and the wilful —it 
would seem—sickness of his mind. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt shows himself a 
prince of good sense. While I read, 
I noted some extracts under heads 
of his good sense, good definition, 
good temper, etc. Here are two that 
I set down under the first: ‘I think, 
if I could get up a popular feeling 


‘for simple landscape, or still life, or 
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well-shaped crockery, all down a 
back street, so that workmen and 
costermongers should spend pence 
on small things really fit to be seen, 
that would be a patronage of Art 
that I desire to see.” Again: “I 
must just dismiss, with hearty dislike 
and contempt, the notion that tyr- 
anny or despotism nourishes Art. 
Art must have some patron, it is 
true; but its best patron is-an edu- 
cated people, taught to draw, or at 
least to know by eye, form as con- 
nected with function. You may have 
an age of Ptolemy with a despot; 
you have an age of Phidias under a 
free people. . . . With the death of 
liberty in Florence, art died there ; 
Michael Angelo would live there no 
longer, and no man rose after him. 
People seem to forget that all the 
conditions which made him, were 
those of rather turbulent free cities.” 
There is much good sense, too, in 
throwing overboard, as he does, the 
metaphysics of Art. Who, in his 
callow days of interest in art-study, 
has not vexed his mind with this jar- 
gon? to divide the ninth part of a 
hair between real and ideal, and 
Coleridgean ‘‘ som-m-ject ” and ‘‘om- 
m-ject”? Mr. Tyrwhitt says the 
difference between us and the old 
Greeks is, that ‘‘we analyze beauty 
without seeing it, and they saw it 
without analysis.” If Mr. Taine is 
flighty, he is doing us good, in his 
books on Art, by getting us out the 
depths of our consciousness, in re- 
spect of it, and teaching us to use 
our eyes. This English writer, the 
reverse of flighty, has the good sense 
to do the same. 

Under my head of his good 
definition, I find this, appropriated 
from Ruskin: ‘‘ The distinction be- 
tween Greek Art and Gothic-Chris- 
tian is that of bodily expression and 


spiritual expression. . * ‘y The 
body in its health, and contented 
perfection, to the Greek: The ex- 
pression of the spirit, its longings 
and its passion, imperfection pene- 
trated by inspiration, sorrow burning 
into beauty,— that to the Floren- 
tine.” And is not this good? “ Fine 
Art is not imitation, but intelligent, 
imaginative, or delighted record.” 
And this is well defined: ‘ As Mi- 
chael Angelo is the great Idealist of 
Modern or reborn art, so Holbein is 
its great Realist or Naturalist.” Yet 
folks speak of that greatest in his 
great age, as an anatomist merely! 
when it was the idea within the stone 
which lured, which cried out to him 
always, and set him on his divine 
way to scale and rend away the mar- 
ble, in his passion to bring it out. 
His Book of Sonnets begins : — 
‘**Non hal’ ottimo artista alcun concetto, 

Ch’ un marmo solo in se non circons- 

crira 
Col suo soverchio, e solo a quello ar- 
riva 

La man che obbedisce all’ intelleto.” 

Intelleto, i. e. not knowledge of 
anatomy, not understanding at all, 
but reason, spirit; but imagination, 
faith.! Yet even Mr. Ruskin ven- 
tures a word upon his “ offensive” 
muscularity. And the crowd speak 
of him as a demonstrator of anato- 
my and poser of muscle and limb. 
Ah! to these witlings he is a poser 
in the other sense. He lays them. 
Mr. Wendell Phillips tells a good 
story against himself, that, in Rome, 
he went to see his ‘‘ Moses”; and 
reported to an art-loving friend, that 
he could make nothing of it. ** That ’s 
because you don’t know anything,” 
was the frank reply, and as true a3 


1 The sculptor best of all owns not an idea which 
one marble holds not sole within itself, bound 
in its too much bulk; and to that penetrates the 
hand alone which is obedient to the imagination. 
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frank: We must not be mealy- 
mouthed, but visit this truth on those 
who prate about Michael Angelo’s 
anatomy and muscle. 

But where was I? On Mr. Tyr- 
whitt’s good qualities, it seems. 
And to his good sense he adds good 
humor. They are apt to be compan- 
ions. Here and there is a dash of 
Ruskinese dyspepsia, a groan at 
“this sad time,” the ‘‘ mercenary ” 
present, “‘ the smoke of the torment 
of cotton and iron.” But his book is 
mainly pleasant, bright, fresh,—often 
gay. Mr. Millais will hardly find it 
pleasant to havehis ‘‘ Moses, Aaron, 
and Hur” ousted from the category 
of sacred pictures. But the good- 
humored description of it here is droll 
enough to make even the painter 
laugh. ‘“ A wonderful study of two 
old men,” he calls it, ** one of them 


‘ twice repeated,— an aged Hebrew of 
sedentary habits he seems to have 


been, and about as like Moses as he 
is to Fagin.” In comparing the 
Laocoén, as academic, with the The- 
seus, as inspired, he brings up the 
question of his roaring: ‘* Whether 
he ought to roar, or how much he 
ought to roar. Very loud, I should 
say, if at all. Homer, Virgil, and 
Sophocles quite agree about it, and 
make Mais and Hercules vocal in 
the extreme; also Charles Dickens. 
‘Did I groan loud, Wackford,’ said 
Mr. Squeers, ‘ or did I groan soft?’ 
‘Loud!’ answered Wackford.’ ” 
This is a fair hit. If it were foul, it 
is no matter. Poor Laocoén has no 
friends now but Murray and ‘the 
English tourist. That poor Apollo 
too, “Lord of the unerring bow,” as 

Byron writes, and Murray quotes, 
and the tourist approves, — he too is 
hit, worse than Python. Mr. Taine 
called him * Un jeune Milor, qui 
avait ses domestiques!” And here 


Mr. Tyrwhitt lectures; ‘‘And I don’t 
care for him either,— for his long 
legs, or his chignon, or the attempt 
at facial expression, which may be 
scornful, or may be only stuck up.” 
I hardly am right to cite this under 
the head of good humor. “ Chignon” 
is a bit spiteful. But this is of the 
sort of brisk fresh talk, all through 
these lectures, which differences them 
from the conventional; stately, and 
correct academic, like the Laocoén, 
and relates them to the strong, lively 
naturalness of the Theseus. 

I set out to praise.them. And I 
think these extracts do it sufficiently. 
So, I might here stop this, which 
grows too long, like the player’s 
speech or Polonius’s beard. But I 
must not leave it without a word as 
to the fine, broad culture which, 
through all the book, throws side 
lights on its main matter of art, 
from many quarters of literature and 
thought. In this, too, the disciple 
follows the master. His culture, 
lending him illustration, felicitous 
both by aptness and abundance, 
recalls the large equipment of read- 
ing and thinking which Mr. Ruskin 
brings to his work. The chapter on 
‘“Greek and Christian Art” begins 
with a sketch of how Athens and 
Athenian men looked in the age of 
Pericles ; drawn from the life, as the 
ripe scholar, by classical lore and 
liking, is able to see that life within 
his mind, and to set it forth. That 
on “The Poetry of Landscape ” 
proves the writer’s sensitive and true 
appreciation of the genius of Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Keble, in some well- 
thought, as = admiration of 
them. 

In his sketch of “Italian Art 
History,” and of the succession of 
great names, from Giotto down, he 
touches with as sure a finger the char- 
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acters of these men, as he does the 
characteristics of their works. He 
does historical sketching with a firm, 
exact hand. In a few lines he sets 
out a period, or makes us know a 
person with precision. Theodoric, 
Torrigiano, is drawn, with a few 
lively touches, so as to be well kept 
in mind. Places are’ described with 
animation that gives the look of them. 
That vivid picture of Athens is mated 
with those of Ravenna and Nurem- 
berg, farther on. The well-kept, 
sacredly-guarded medizvalism of 
the German town comes into full 
view; and the desolate, sad, dead 
look of the Italian, where all that 
seems to be living is the radiant 
golden and glories of the mosaics in 
its ancient churches, baptisteries, and 
tombs. If one would know how 


these look, not in the * distressing ” 
photographs brought from there, but 


‘in their ‘** wonderful gradations, on 
gold backgrounds, of dark azure and 
green in the figures and decorations, 
which range in color from the hues 
of deep sea and purple night tothose 
of malachite and emerald,” let him 
read the little page here, where, in 
the sketch of Ravenna, are painted 
for him, with a sure touch, the “ glo- 
rious hues which deck those forgotten 
walls with the after-glow of the 
sunken past.” And if he wants his 
flesh to creep, and to be grateful he 
lives in this berated sad time and 
mercenary age of the smoke of the 
torment of cotton and iron, let him 
read the little page about the “ Iron 
Maiden” in the dungeons under the 
old hall of Nuremberg ; how, in those 
holy ages of faith and happy days of 
burgher honesty, she crunched off the 
faces of those given to her embrace, 
with her spiky kisses. 

The liveliness and precision of 
this historic sketching are at their 


best in the two chapters, “ Rafael 
and Michael Angelo,” and ” Direr 
and Holbein.” These are of notable 
interest, — of themselves an admira- 
ble piece of art-work. The men and 
their times are given, in about fifty 
pages, with singular felicity. The 
pictures are true and strong; firmly- 
touched, all through. And it is 
just here that I shall most praise, 
because here I am most pleased. It 
is-clear satisfaction that I get out 
of the true appreciation, which shines 
here, of Michael Angelo; of whom 
Boswell-Vasari says the simple and 
right word when he calls him * Di- 
vine Master.” He gives him only 
the pre-eminence which belongs to 
him, above all those great men who 
lived with him in Florence and 
Rome, both for his high religious 
manhood and the high spirituality - 
of his art. ; 

“ Tu duca, tu signore, e tu maes- 
tro!” Mr. Tyrwhitt but signalizes 
his fine understanding of the man, 
and close sympathy with him, in his 
precise estimate of his character and 
of his work, without peer in its line, 
when he sums up: “ Assuredly, 
those who knew Michael Angelo 
from his earliest days did not call 
him Divine Master, till they had 
seen that God was with him, and 
that signally. ” 

There are those who think there 
is no just praise of him or Rafael, 
withgut getting them at rivalship, - 
and depreciating the one to praise 
the other. Nothing: of this’ cheap 
criticism is found here. ‘One is the 
square man, the other the round 
one. All the great and true of all 
ages will respect the corners of the 
elder; all men in all ages, who 
have capacity or understanding of 
tenderness or loveliness, will de- 
light in the smoothness of the 
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younger.” It has been found pic- 
turesque, from Paul de la Roche’s 
picture down, to paint them at con- 
traries,— the old and grim and cross 
face, against the youthful and smil- 
ing and sweet. How telling the 
broken nose and grizzled hair, 
‘ against the maidenly profile and 
long-falling locks ! 
always of that false sort which sets 
effect above truth. There was only 
ten years difference between them. 
In Rafael’s too short life-time, there 
could have stood no such opposite- 
ness of the old scowl against the 
young smile. The gossip about 
their famous passage at tongues gets 
a clever bit of criticism, where we 
‘read here that “the story that 
Buonarotti told Rafael that he went 
about like a prince with his court, 
and Rafael told him that he went 
about like a hangman by himself, 
proves familiarity rather than dis- 
like.” This ought to give the story 
its quietus, so far as it may be used 
to prove them at swords’ points. 
Beside the chapters I have named, 
there are two on “ Landscape 
Sketching,” and “ Art, Craft, and 
Schools,” — valuable for the experi- 
ence narrated and the counsel given 
upon technicals of drawing, and for 
wise suggestion in respect to art- 
training and a wholesome education 
of the eye and hand and the popular 
taste. There is appended a “ Me- 
morial Chart,” not too crowded, with 
detail, which shows, at a glance, the 
course of Art from the sixth century 
B. C., to the fifth century A. D.; 
then, from 450 to 1500 A. D.; and 
from 1500 to 1850. I must not, in 
my praise of this book, omit to note 
two of the illustrations: a reduction 
of Braun’s autotype of the Delphian 
Sibyl, in the Sistine Chapel, and 
a clear photograph of the Theseus, 


The picture is - 


from the Parthenon. The consum- 


mate beauty of these ornaments to 
the book, makes good what it says 
of the power of beauty in the work 
of Michael Angelo and Phidias ; and 
makes plain the difference of inspi- 
ration, which it describes, between 
these ancient and modern 


masters. 
L. G. W. 
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Miss INGELow’s first novel! imme- 
diately assumes a place among the 
most remarkable novels of our time. 
Since Charlotte Bronte died we have 
had no such delicate analysis of 
character, in union with such humor 
in conversation, such admirable de- 
scription of scenery, and a plot 
wildly exciting. Among all people 
of artistic habit, of careful literary 
taste, or of critical mood, the book 
will at once take its place with the 
handful of novels: of the very first 
order. Whether it will happen to 
hit the great popular fancy, and 
attain such a circulation as Villette 
or Jane Eyre, the next thirty days 
will show. As to that question we 
confess we are curious. 

The book has been published as a 
serial, and in bits wholly too short 
for the maintenance of interest. If 
Scheherazade had treated the Sultan 
Shahriar in such fashion, he would 
have cut off her head after the second 
night of her story-telling, and pro- 
moted to her place some more cohe- 
rent novelist. And if grand inquests 
or coroners’ quests had been known 
in the jurisprudence of India, any 
jury would have brovfght in a verdict 
of “Served her right.” ‘Off the 
Skelligs” requires particularly to be 
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read at a few sittings, and nothing 
would have been so unfortunate to 
its reputation as to have it left on 
the accident of the welcome given to 
its parted members. 

The story is told by Dorothea 
Graham, whose account of her own 
education and early training, and 
her unveiling of her own mental and 
moral growth, make her for the first 
quarter part of the book the most 
interesting character in it, as to the 
end she is its heroine. ,But the prog- 
ress of the story, not a bit unnatural 
as modern life goes, but for ail that 
very queer and unusual, brings in, 
in the most simple way, a group of 
characters admirably sketched and 
admirably sustained, — who, to use 
our first comparison again, are 


from this time forth real people, — 
who are just as much part of the 
history of the world as are Mrs. 


Nickleby, Mr. Rochester, or St. John 
Rivers. When these people talk with 
each other brightly, the humor of 
their talk is exquisite, and it is the 
perfect representation of the best 
talk of people as wide awake as they. 
Not but that the fools and blind 
among them are as well represented 
as the: bright ones, and Miss Ingelow 
is particularly fond of mixing to- 
gether dullards with wits even in 
the circle of the same family. She 
has lived long enough to know that 
this makes her book more natural. 
The most serious parts of the 
book are admirable. But where 
they are cast in conversations, the 
conversations lose their brilliancy, 
and drag. You find yourself looking 
back to see if. it is A who speaks or 
B. In this defect there is really the 
hint given to the author that they 
had better not be cast in conversa- 
tions of such length. Good talk 
among people of sense of course 
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ranges through subjects the most pro- 
found. But it never ceases to be talk. 
Among people as quick and sensi- 
tive as the people she brings before 
us, it never becomes preaching. 

If the great public of readers who 
devoured Jane Eyre and Villette do 
not extend the same welcome to this 
novel, it will be simply because it is 
too good. It takes a good deal for 
granted. It takes it for granted that 
people are good, and that they want 
to be better. It takes it for granted 
that they are Christians, and want to 
see the world Christian. It takes it 
for granted that they know. some- 
thing. But alas! the majority per- 
haps of living novel readers are well- 
nigh fools. From those people who 
do know anything, who have some 
sympathy with the purpose of Jesus 
Christ, and who want this world to 
be a better world than it is, ‘* Off the 
Skelligs ” is sure of a welcome. 

The Skelligs are two rocks off 
Valentia in Ireland, the most south- 
western possessions of the home 
domain of the Queen of England. 
Here is Miss Ingelow’s description 
of them. 

The Great Skellig! I had seen a pic- 
ture of a rock —a hard material thing; I 
had read descriptions of its geological 
strata; I knew it was a thousand feet 
high—but was this the Great Skellig? I 
stood amazed; there was a pale, glassy 
sea, an empty sky, and, right ahead of 
us, in the desert waters, floated and 
seemed to swim a.towering spire of a 
faint rosy hue, and looking as if, though 
it was a mile off, its sharp pinnacle shot 
up into the very sky. 

The “ westernmost point of British 
land, and out of sight of the coast,”— 
was this that cruel*rock on which the 
raging waves had driven such countless 
wrecks, and pounded them to pieces on 
its slippery sides? 

A boat was lowered. Tom was going 
to row round it, though he said that, 
calm as the water was, it was still not 
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quite safe to land. To my delight he 
volunteered to take me with him; soI 
sent for my hat and cloak, and we rowed 
towards the great rock in the glorious 
afternoon sunshine. 

How often have I been disappointed 
in the outline of hills and mountains ; 
they seldom appear steep enough to sat- 
isfy the expectation that fancy has 
raised. Here there was no disappoint- 
ment. The Great Skellig shot up per- 
pendicularly from the sea, — not an inch 
of shore; the clear water lapping round 
it was not soiled by the least bit of 
gravel or sand. As we drew near, its 
hue changed; a delicate green down 
seemed to grow on it here and there. I 
sat in the boat and looked up, till at last 
its towering ledges hung almost over us, 
and its grand solitary head was lost, and 
the dark base showed itself in all its 
inaccessible bareness. 

As we had lain half-way between it 
and the vessel, I had looked back and 
seen that our floating home was but like 
a@ green duck riding in the water, while 
the Great Skellig, in comparison, was 
like the ramparts of some city whose 
crown was in the sky. 

Now we were near, Tom said to me, 
**Do you see those peaks that look like 
little pinnacles?” 

I looked, and his finger directed me to 
a row of points about a third of the 
height of the rock aad projecting from it. 

**Those points,” he continued, “are 
as high as Salisbury spire; when there 
is a storm, the wave breaks high envugh 
to cover them with spray.” 

So sweet and calm they looked, serene 
and happy, I could hardly believe what 
I heard, nor picture to my heart the 
cries and wailing of human voices, the 
rending, pounding, and wrecking of hu- 
man work, that had been done on them, 
tossing from peak to peak, and ground 
on the pitiless rock since first men 
sailed. 


A good deal of the action of the 
book is on boars the yacht from 
which the heroine got this view -of 
the Skelligs. In it she made a 
voyage to the West Indies and 
South America. After she returns 
she is cross-questioned about this 





voyage in a conversation from which 
we take the following bit of banter. 


’ “ Now, then,” he continued, “ you 
went on a yachting tour last winter, — 
went to Buenos Ayres?” ‘* Yes.” 
‘* What’s the latitude.and longitude of 
Buenos Ayres?” 

“TI forget — at least I don’t know with 
perfect accuracy.” 

“Sad, sad, breaking down at once! 
Is that the best answer you can give 
me?” 

‘* Why,” exclaimed St. George, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean to say that you know your- 
self?” 

“T do.” 

**You have been consulting books of 
travel, then, and that accounts for some 
gaps on my shelves.” 

‘TI shall take no notice of your mean 
insinuation. Describe Buenos Ayres, 
Miss Graham.” 

“Tt is a horrid, watery, sandy, square, 
uninteresting place!” 

“Tf I were to go to that country, I 
have no doubt I should find interesting 
things in it for years,” said Valentine, 
reproachfully. 

“No doubt at all, Oubit,” said aunt 
Christie. ‘‘ The shallowest sea God ever 
spread is deep enough to float a floun- 
der!” 

“There is nothing I could not make 
something of, or get something out of,’’ 
continued the young professor. 

** Quite true,” said St. George. ‘I 
believe if you met a sea nymph walking 
by the shore, you would beg a bit of 
coral of her.” 

‘And why should n’t I?” exclaimed 
Valentine. 

*“* Why should n’t you put the highest 
things to their lowest use? Well, that’s 
a subject for your own consideration 
quite as much as for mine.” 

**So the town’s square, is it?” said 
Valentine. ‘ Yes, I know it is.” 

** But I only went once into the town,” 
I continued. 

“Then make some more intelligent 
remarks concerning it.” 

“I saw in the streets paving stones, 
with English inscriptions -on them, such 
as ‘Try Warren’s Blacking,’ and ‘ Do 
you bruise your Oats yet?’ I asked what 
this meant, and was told that they had 
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no stone, so they imported old pavement 
from England It comes as ballast. ' I 
think they said they had a contract with 
the Kensington Vestry, or Nottinghill 
Vestry. I know it was somewhere at 
the West End. Do you find that con- 
firmed in your books?” 

‘Let me have none of this levity. 
How wide is the river?” 

“ Thirty or forty miles, I should think. 
And when I saw the harbor, it was gen- 
erally full of carts and horses.” 

‘¢ That must have had rather a bathing- 
machine effect. Well, I can make 
nothing of you. What else did you see 
in those parts? ” 

‘* T saw Rio.” 

‘“*What have you to remark concerning 
it?” 

“It was perfectly beautiful! and I 
went in an omnibus to see the Horticul- 
tural Gardens.” 

** An omnibus!” 

“Yes; and there is a rock in them 
nearly three thousand feet high, and it 
was so hot that I could hardly bear to 
lay my hand-on it.” 

*- That ’s what we call accurate infor- 
mation. The Corcovado rock, you mean 
— 2,4 0 feet high.” 

* Ah! that is mentioned in your book, 
then. Does it add that the butterflies 
there, instead of wavering and waggling 
about, go shooting and darting across 
like birds? I saw some great flowers 
like open loose lilies, and settling on 
them were crowds of large butterflies, 
with perfectly transparent wings. The 
sun shone through them, and all their 
delicate little veins were reflected on the 
lilies. It was intensely hot, but that 
could not have been the reason why the 
birds were so lazy they expected us to 
get out of their way. When I came 
among a crowd of large ones, I felt in- 
clined to say, ‘Do get out of my path, 
will you?’ Buenos Ayres smelt of wool; 
all that part of South America had a 
woolly smell that you could perceive out 
atsea. But Rio had a slightly mouldy 
scent, as of damp woods, and fruit 
wasted and decaying in the hot, flowery 
meadows.” 

‘“‘Fancy, mere fancy, Miss Graham. 
How am I to classify such talk as this?” 


We have no intention, in these 
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pages, of ever giving a reader any 
clew to the plot of a novel. We have 
only to say to the professed novel 
reader, that there is more than one 
crisis here which will keep her from 
her bed till she has come to some 
clew for its untangling. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Messrs. Gixn Bros. of Boston 
have lately issued a Latin Grammar,! 
to which we have already called at- 
tention. It is written on the mod- 
ern principle, which assumes that the 
student is more than his subject of 
study, and the subject more than the 
text-book. 

It maintains that the study of lan- 
guage is properly a means of devel- 
oping some of the faculties and wi- 
dening the mental vision, quite as 
much as an engine for getting money 
or an accomplishment to enhance 
the pleasure of travelling. It further 
affirms that with this view a lan- 
guage must be taught and learned, 
not as a solitary individual, ‘ with- 
out father, without mother, and with- 
out descent,” sprung, like the Athe- 
nians, from the ground, and leaving 
no trace when passed from life to show 
that it ever had been. It must be 
treated as one of a family, owing its 
birth to some that went before, and be- 
queathing its life and form to others 
that came after. Moulded by the 
former in its general outline, it re- 
ceived additional and special develop- 
ment front what we may call its cir- 
cumstances. The national character 
of the people who used it, their habits, 
their history, and the physical ‘geog- 


1A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, 
founded on Comparative Grammar. By Jgseph 
H. Allen and James B.Greenough. Boston: Ginn 
Brothers. 
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raphy of their country,— all these 
exerted an influence upon their lan- 
guage. A rough, hardy, and rugged 
people have often exhibited their 
character in abounding consonants. 
An indolent, polished, and effeminate 
‘race show an equal fondness for the 
vowel sounds as though unable to utter 
the more difficult articulations. Com- 
pare in this respect the consonantal 
German, Welsh, and Sclavonic, with 
the smooth Italian and the still softer 
Samoan. Not less does a nation’s 
history leave traces in its language. 
A people constantly at war will de- 
velop a military vocabulary, and will 
' probably carry and plant that vocabu- 
lary outside of their own frontiers. 
The many names that dot the map 
of Europe and show their Latin birth 
evince this character among the Ro- 
mans. The natural features of a 
country also influence the minds of 
its inhabitants. The denizens of a 


warm and sunny clime where spring 
is almost perpetual have not the same 
sudden and impressive changes of 
weather that force the attention of 
the dwellers in a mountain home or 


by a stormy sea. The shade and 
gleam, the mist and rain, the fitful 
light on hill and dale, the changing 
hue of ocean and its “ countless rip- 
pling smiles,” are expressed in the 
Celtic with a richness of terms which 
we do not find among people who 
live amidst tamer natural scenery. 
All these are elements to be borne 
in mind in the intelligent study and 
teaching of every language. 

But until lately it was hardly pos- 
sible to do so. The relationship 
of Latin and Greek were almost un- 
known, their ancestry wellnigh lost. 
Indeed, the latter point is not yet 
clear. The westward migration of 
tongues has not been fully traced. 
Philology and anthropology here wait 


on each other. The language did not 
travel without the race, nor the race 
without the language. The study of 
both must go on together. When the 
pre-Latin dialects of Italy shall be 
better understood, when more light 
shall have been thrown upon that 
mysterious and gloomy people of 
Etruria, — the Rasena, — when the 
condition of Greece and lesser Asia 
before the Trojan war shall have 
been determined, — then it may be- 
come possible to trace the flight or 
the march of language from the Him- 
alayas to Pindus, from the banks of 
the Ganges to those of the Tiber. 

But sufficient progress has already 
been made in this direction to raise 
the Latin of Cesar and of Cicero 
from the level of a mere instrument 
of mechanical drill to that of a means 
of intellectual discipline. It is now 
easy to teach it intelligently to a 
class of ordinary boys and girls, and 
for this our thanks are due in the 
first place to those persevering phi- 
lologists, especially in Germany, who 
have dug down deep into history, 
tradition, and archzology to find the 
very roots of the Indo-European 
stock of languages; next to the 
educators who in America, England, 
and Germany have condensed and 
simplified the results in books suited 
for use in schools; and lastly, to 
the publishers, who have undertaken 
the important werk of bringing out 
these books at a price which places 
them within the reach of all. 

Of the Latin Grammar by Messrs. 
Allen & Greenough, which forms a 
part of this series, it would be diffi- 
cult to speak too highly. Its general 
structure and arrangement are excel- 
lent, and the way in which that 
arrangement has been carried out in 
the details of the book, in the typog- 
raphy, printing, paper, and binding, 

















forms no small addition to its claim 
upon the notice of those engaged in 
education. At the outset is a chap- 
ter which cannot fail to interest the 
thoughtful teacher and through him to 
influence his students. It is a chap- 
ter on the nature of the language, its 
alphabet, pronunciation, accent, etc. 
Too often these topics are altogether 
omitted, but to the competent teacher 
— one who understands his subject, 
and not merely knows the lesson for 
the day — they furnish material for 
many interesting and profitable class 
conversations on the origin, develop- 
ment, and decay of a language, on 
the laws of phonetic variation, the 
nationality of accent and pronuncia- 
ton, and the changes which the al- 
phabet has undergone during its mi- 
gration from east towest. In regard 
to this last we may express a wish 
that ‘the authors had printed some of 
the earlier forms of the letters, where- 
by the relationship of the Latin to 
oiher alphabets, and especially to 
the Greek, would have been more 
clearly shown. 

No two writers who have studied 
the subject can be expected to agree 
in their treatment of details. Nor 
is agreement desirable. A _ good 
teacher can as easily and as profit- 
ably use a book from which in many 
points he differs, as one with which 
he is in full accord, — supposing the 
possibility. Perhaps even more prof- 
itably, because the difference awak- 
ens his own thought, and provokes 
discussion and interest in his class. 
This the book before us is eminently 
calculated to do by its brief, terse 
statements of fact and opinion, un- 
encumbered with discursive argu- 
ment. We may, in passing, notice a 
few points in which a slight improve- 
ment might be made. 

In treating of the elementary 
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sounds of the language, no distine- 
tion is drawn between diphthongs and 
digraphs, and in consequence com- 
binations of vowels are given under 
the former head which do not, strictly - 
speaking, belong there. The letters 
“61,” for example, are much more 
commonly read as two distinct sylla- 
bles, than run together to form a real 
double sound. The same remark 
applies to the combination ‘“ -ui.” 
On the contrary, “ 4,” as in the En- 
glish word “ pale,” is given as a pure 
vowel sound, though there can be lit- 
tle doubt of its diphthongal nature. 
It constantly occurs as the long é of 
the Latin, and also with rather more 
elongation represents very nearly the 
united sounds of éi in some genitive 
cases of the fifth declension. 

On the organical formation of the 
vowel sounds, many would perhaps 
differ from our author, and into the 
vexed question of Latin pronuncia- 
tion it would be useless to enter here. 
The American or European system 
may be regarded as the nearest ap- 
proach yet possible to what was ac- 
tually in vogue at Rome in the classic 
days. On many points even among 
the vowels, there yet remains much 
doubt, and room for further investi- 
gation. 

The few remarks on grammatical 
gender, pointing out its probable 
origin in the personification so com- 
mon among savage and unculti- 
vated people, may lead the teacher 
to point out many interesting facts 
in language, such as the conflicting 
genders of the sun and moon in the 
‘Teutonic and Classic families, for 
which the reason so often assigned, 
and repeated here, does not seem 
quite satisfactory. 

The chapter on Inflection calls for 
no special remark. The constant 
reference to Sanscrit as the ancestor 
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of Latin, though not likely to be 
fully understood or exactly remem- 
bered by the student, cannot but 
produce upon his mind for future use 
the impression that his mother-tongue 
and the Latin which he is learning 
are but two out of many forms which 
the great wave .of Indo-European 
speech has put on in passing from 
its eastern cradle over Asia and 
Europe to its present but probably 
not its permanent western limit on 
the Pacific shore. 

The book contains an excellent 
chapter on the Tenses of the Verb, 
—a subject too much neglected in 
most -Latin grammars. To enter 
upon it here would, however, take 
too much space. We would only in 
passing advise the student to reverse 
the usual process, and read the ex- 
amples before he reads the rule de- 
duced from them. He will probably 
find it easier in this way to detect the 
various shades of meaning to which 
his attention is called. 

The treatment of the gerund and 
participle in both English and Latin 
grammar has been of late years very 
much improved. The word “ partici- 
ple” was once, and is even now, too 
often attached as a kind of movable 
ticket in our own language to any 
word ending in ing or ed of which 
the parsing is doubtful. And the 
latter end of the old paradigm of the 
Latin verb, that is, the participle, 
gerund, supine, gerundive and infini- 
tive mood, have long been a kind of 
Cave of Adullam into which any 
part of the verb might go which 
could not find a comfortable home 
elsewhere. Latterly, however, the 
functions of gerund and participle 
haye been more clearly defined in 
both languages, and the confusion 
has been partly removed. But the 
evil is not quite cured, and there 


seems no reason why the process, 
now advanced so far, should not be 
carried at least one step farther. 
It would be a great advantage if the 
terms gerund and participle were 
discarded altogether in favor of ver- 
bal noun and verbal adjective. This 
would at once remove all uncertainty 
as to their functions, and make their 
definition easy. 

But whether this change were 
adopted or not, the clearance of the 
Cave of Adullam above referred to 
might with advantage be made by 
writers on grammar. The improve- 
ment thus far has arisen quite as 
much from the more careful study 
of our own tongue, as from a better 
knowledge of Latin. The English 
verbal noun in'a great measure cor- 
responds to the Latin gerund, but in 
this as in many other instances the 
living language surpasses in fulness 
and flexibility its dead and decayed 
predecessor. Both allot to their 
verbal nouns the power of governing 
nouns and pronouns. Both allow 
them to be modified by adjectives or 
by adverbs, and both employ them in 
different cases. But a greater lati- 
tade in tense prevails in English, 
and we may add in Greek, than was 
practised in Latin. The subject has 
not yet received sufficient attention 
from writers on English Grammar, 
and this useful and much used part 
of speech is in a more unsatisfactory 
condition, in consequence, than in 
Latin, where such books as the one 
before us have done much towards 
reducing it to order and precision. 

Students of Latin Grammar of the 
past generation are familiar with the 
“ three gerunds” ; but the gerunds in 
di, do, dum, have now become the 
regular inflection of the verbal noun 
in the genitive, dative, and accusative 
cases. To these our author evidently 
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adds an ablative, and thereby gives 
a unity to the whole. He has also 
printed a nominative case ending in 
“dum.” Instances do doubtless 
occur in the Latin authors where 
this form appears to be so used, and 
some of them are, it may be, inca- 
pable of explanation on any other 
principle. But it is not the usual 
construction. The real nominative 
case of the verbal noun is the present 
tense of the so-called infinitive mood ; 
for our authors have well pointed out 
the substantial nature of this part 
of the verb on page 153. Another 
important point would be gained if 
they would go one step farther, and 
unite the two, — the gerund and so- 
called present tense of the infinitive 
mood, so as to show at a glance their 
realidentity. A short paradigm will 
best illustrate our meaning, and for 
the sake of extending the analogy, part 
of the Greek verbal noun is added. 


In that language the case-relations 


are expressed by setting the inflected 
article alongside of the unchanged 
nominative. Bui the same plan was 
impossible in Latin, because it did 
not at the outset possess nor after- 
wards acquire this small but with 
most nations indispensable article 
of language. 

1 deyeiv = legere, rarely legen- 
dum = reading or to read. Legere 
est jucundum. Reading (or to read) 
is delightful. 

tov deyeiv = legendi = of reading. 
Cupidus legendi. Desirous of read- 
ing. 
tp ieyeiv = legendo = to or for 
reading. Addictus legendo. Devoted 
to reading. 

70 deyetv = legendum or legere. 
Paratus ad legendum. Ready for 
reading or to read. Discit legere. 
He learns to read or reading. 

legendo = by reading. 
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Discit legendo = he learns by read- 
ing. 


The principle may be extended 
even farther with advantage, but for 
present purposes the above is suffi- 
cient. The accusative, it will be ob- 
served, has two forms, the former of 
which is always used after a preposi- 
tion, and the latter after a verb. 

The instances are few in which 
any difficulty would be found in thus 
treating the Present Infinitive, and - 
those few are mostly susceptible of 
individual explanation. 

The past tense of the Infinitive 
Mood is of the same nature, and 
should be arranged in Latin as a 
Diptote Noun, having only the nom- 
inative and accusative cases, the 
others not occurring. 

With one other remark we must 
conclude. Though the present and 
past tenses of the Infinitive Mood of 
the Latin Verb should be regarded 
as nouns, which they really are, yet 
what is usually called the future tense 
of the same Mood, is of a very differ- 
ent nature, and must be carefully 
distinguished from the foregoing. 
We therefore regret that our authors, 
who have boldly stemmed the tide 
of custom in so many ways, should 
have printed the three together with- 
out pointing out the essential differ- 
ence between them. In English and 
in Greek the Infinitive Future, so 
called, is as really'a noun as are the 
other tenses. But in Latin it is 
never so used. It is purely a Verbal 
Adjective in conjunction with the 
auxiliary verb esse, “To be,” and 
should be treated accordingly. It 
has no right to a place in the par- 
adigm of the verb at ali, and its 
presence there is a good illustration 
of the confusion that has prevailed in 
our Cave of Adullam. If this idio- 





matic or periphrastic expression be 
admitted as a tense of the Verb, on 
what principle are others of similar 
nature excluded? They should be 


all absent or all present ; and if pres-. 


ent, then in their proper places, and 
not arranged so as to perplex or mis- 
lead the student, as they have been 
hitherto. 

We do not wish by the last re- 
marks in the slightest degree to dis- 
parage this excellent grammar. The 
writers have broken through old 
habits and modes of treatment in a 
way that is truly refreshing ; and if 
in one or two instances they have not 
gone so far as we think they might 
with advantage have gone, that opin- 
ion in nowise detracts from the unde- 
niable merits of their book. The 
advanced student will find in it 
nearly all he is likely to want; and 
the beginner, by the aid of the ty- 
pography, can at once select what is 
most useful tohimself. We heartily 
recommend it to all students and 
teachers of the Latin language. 

c. 


THORVALDSEN.! 


THORVALDSEN was born in Copen- 
hagen, November 19, 1770. There 
are accounts, not ill authenticated 
as genealogies go, of his descent 
from Oluf Paa, or ‘‘ the Peacock,” 
an Icelandic chieftain of the twelfth 
century, powerful, liberai, a lover of 
the arts, and a carver in wood; also 
through Oluf, from Harald Hildetand, 
king of Denmark, in the eighth cen- 
tury ; also from the first Norse child 
born on the continent of North 
America, —in fact, from’ a Norse 
Rhode Islander, Snorre, son of Thor- 


1 Thorvaldsen: his Life and Works. By Eu- 
gene Pilon. Translated from the French by I. M. 
Luyster. With thirty-five woodcuts by Carbonneau 
from drawings by Gaillard. Roberts Brothers. 
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finn Karlsefne, and his wife Gudrid, 
who wintered at Mount Hope on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, A. D. 1007. Who 
knows but the Dighton Stone bears 
Snorre’s baptismal record — if bap- 
tism was a Norse rite? And was it 
not the New-England blood that de- 
scended to Oluf Paa the whittler (for 
what else is the “carver in wood” ?), 
and through him to the sculptor? 

Young Thorvaldsen’s father was 
himself a carver in wood, but of no 
higher ability than was required in 
making figure-heads for ships. The 
fact, however, adds one more to the 
long series of cases where a great 
genius has been the son, not of a 
parent having ability, but of one hav- 
ing aspiration, in the same line of 
effort. The boy’s school life, again, 
gives an interesting item in the 
chapter of supposed dunces turning 
out the contrary. He attended at 
the same time the school at Char- 
lottenborg and the free school of the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts. At 
the latter he learned fast, but at 
the former not. We transcribe the 
crisis from M. Plon:— - 


** During the six years he passed 
at the school of Charlottenborg he 
displayed so little zeal that the 
chaplain, Hoyer, looked upon him as 
very deficient in elementary knowl- 
edge, and when the time came for 
the pupils to prepare for their first 
communion, put him in the lowest 
class of the catechism. The distri- 
hution of the prizes at the Academy 
occurred at the same time, and 
Bertel obtained as the reward of his 
application the small silver medal. 
The Copenhagen journals mention- 
ing the fact, the name of the succes- 
ful candidate attracted the notice of 
the chaplain, who asked his pupil : — 

‘“¢¢ Thorvaldsen, is it a brother of 
yours who has just taken a prize at 
the Academy ?’ ; 
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“The pupil looked up, blushing 
witR surprise. ‘It is myself, Herr 
Chaplain.’ ” 

“‘ The priest, who had comé to look 
upon Bertel as quite a dunce, was 
astounded at this revelation. ‘ He 
changed his tone directly. ‘ Herr 
Thorvaldsen,’ said he, ‘please to 
pass up to the first class.’ 

* At this word ‘ Herr’ the boy was 
electrified. Henceforward the pro- 
fessor always addressed him by that 
title, a distinction which gave Bertel 
a position apart fh the class, and 
made such an impression upon him 
that he never forgot it. In after 
years the master would frequently 
say to his friends that glory had 
never been so sweet as on that day 
when his boy’s heart thrilled with 
rapture.” 

Thorvaldsen was now seventeen. 
Two years afterwards he began to 
carve bas-reliefs and detached figures 
in stone. His industry and merit 
obtained for him the means of pursu- 
ing his studies in Copenhagen, and 
the grand prize for sculpture, which 
enabled him to live three years in 
Rome. Reaching that city in March, 
1797, he lived there until 1838, when 
he returned to Copenhagen, where 
he died in 1844, full of years and 
honors. 

We have no spate here to discuss 
either the life of the great artist 
himself, nor the range, spirit, and 
execution of the long series of his 
works. The biography of M. Plon 
is composed with abundant knowl- 
edge, is anecdotic and spirited, and 
is a clear and satisfactory narrative. 
Miss Luyster’s translation -is well 
executed, and the delicate impres- 
sions on India paper of the numerous 
wood engravings used as illustra- 
tions are very pleasant specimens of 
the art, especially in respect to the 
cutting of the wood. The designing 
has not always been as successful as 
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the cutting, but is quite sufficient to 
give an idea of the general spirit 
of the great artist’s work, and is in 
most instances positively good. 
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Tue conditions of locomotion in cities have long since been among 
the most critical questions for study, in the arrangements of our 
modern life. All the great cities of the world are enlarging rapidly 
in their population. In general, the dwelling-houses or homes in 
these cities are thrown farther and farther from the centre,— the 
space near the centre being needed more and more for the purposes 
of trade. Yet the means of passage from the centre to the cireum- 
ference grow worse and worse, rather than better and better. The 
tradesman in Worcester or in Syracuse, who chooses to live two 
miles from his warehouse, can readily drive thither in fifteen min- 
utes if he choose. But he would be rash if he relied much on doing 
this, if he lived at the same distance from his work in New York 
or in London. And he is the most favored instance. The day- 
laborer, or any other man who relies on public conveyance, is all 
the more hindered, as a city grows. 

Our readers will remember that the workingraan who, in our 
October number, discussed the real grievances of workingmen, 
named, first of all, the increasing distance in time between their 
work and their homes. 

Every consideration of economy, of social order, of the morality 
and happiness of homes, requires some great improvement in this 
matter. It is becoming more and more evident that the division of 
land into separate holdings, so that we enlarge the number of land- 
owners, is the improvement most essential for the suffrage, for 
education, and indeed for all improvement of social life. To make 
such division possible, in the regions around our large cities, there 
must be greatly superior methods of transit on the avenues which 
connect them with their suburbs. 

Mr. Frederic Law Olmsted, the distinguished engineer, has given 
perhaps more attention to this subject, than has any other person 
in this country. He says in his exhaustive report on Staten Island 
Improvement : — 

“The greatest improvement will vahiitii occur, however, upon 
common highways, which there is no difficulty in carrying to the 
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poit at which one horse can do the work which must be given to 
three on our present roads. 

“It is not improbable, also, that steam omnibuses will soon come 
into use, and that these, running from landings and stations, at a 
speed of ten or twelve miles an hour, will call at all houses on the 
high-roads, whenever required, gs the old coaches did. There are, 
at this moment, no practical difficulties in the way of this method, 
except those with which any new arrangement of general practical 
utility has to contend. There are already in different parts of the 
world, over four hundred steam carriages working successfully on 
common roads. But better and generally wider roads are the first 
requirement.” 

While all thoughtful people are observing and studying this 
necessity, the strange disease of the last autumn, which in its rapid 
progress struck down all the horses in the country, has taught all 
the people of the cities how wretched are their present arrange- 
ments for daily transit. For nearly a week, in every large city, 
business was almost suspended, while men and women toiled about 
on foot. The transfer of goods was checked. Immense accu- 
mulations took place in warehouses. The fire in Boston gained its 
uncontrollable proportions, while men were dragging to the scene 
the steam fire-engines, which should have been drawn by horses. 
The whole community has thus been taught, what men of scientific 
habits of thought had already observed, that we are relying on the 
arrangements of semi-barbarous times for one of the necessities of 
a period which boasts of its civilization. 

It must be hoped that a knowledge of the necessity will stimulate 
invention till it meets the demand. The present stop-gap of street 
cars drawn by horses has been proved wholly inadequate. Whether 
it may be possible to use the present streets of cities for horses and 
for locomotive engines both, is now a question. If it were decided 
that this is impossible, it would next be asked whether it would not 
be simple to prohibit the use of horses within certain circles, and 
to give within those regions the whole work to engines? Another 
solution might be found in the use of stationary power, — propelling 
cars on each street for the carriage of freight and of passengers. 
Something of this sort was once attempted in the suburbs below 
London. 

In the consideration of the same subject, more careful attention 
to the ground plan of suburban streets and villages, than they are 
apt to receive, is essential. As London includes a country village, 
the narrowness and crookedness of its old lanes become part of 
the plan of the city. The outskirts of Boston are worse in plan 
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than any part of the old tewn, and, by the indifference of her gov- 
ernment, grow worse and worse every day. 

Now here is a subject for anxious consideration. The working- 
man, the “ cit,” the “ citizen,” as Cowper would have called him, is 
invited to leave the crowded streets of the city, for health and air, 
and then he is offered for his choice some little tenements set closely 
together, with scarcely a breathing-place betwgenthem. They are 
quite likely to be much less healthy than the houses of the city, 
built in blocks, where a thick wall separates house from house. 
Here the houses are set down loosely, the windows opening closely 
upon each other, ready to spread malaria from one, to the other, 
or (as there is no domestic privacy possible) allowing the trans- 
mission of a more fatal moral putridity. We all of us know little 
settlements of such houses, tumbled down in the most unhealthy 
parts of our towns,—the case is not improved with houses of 
greater pretension. One of these little villas will have duly its 
folding-door parlors, its dining-room, and proper number of cham- 
bers ; and the unhappy civilian, deceived by the relative proportion 
of the rooms, only discovers, when he is trying to put his furniture 
and family into it, that there is hardly room for the family to turn 
round in, to say nothing of “swinging a cat,” if that should prove 
necessary. The little enclosure about it is overlooked by half a 
dozen neighbors, and overrun by their dogs and cats and hens. 

Now it has often been said that no finer park could be erected in 
the neighborhood of Boston than by bringing together the different 
wide and shady roads, that already make the ornament of its sub- 
urbs; and the city might well afford to create its park, by offering 
to assist liberal land-owners in enlarging the grounds about the 
houses they build upon them. ‘These are called “houses” in the 
country, but too often prove to be only thinly-built wooden struc- 
tures, with some gingerbread, ornament, set out in narrow spaces 
upon irregularly laid out streets. It surely ought to be considered 
as much of a nuisance to a neighborhood to have such a colony as 
we are too well acquainted with dropped down upon it, as to have 
soap-works or a chemical factory set there. 

The cities of the old world are suffering from too close population, 
and we are repeating the mistake under the very pretence of mov- 
ing our working people from the city. 

Ruskin has refused to contribute to a park for the workingmen, 
until something is done for their homes. ‘It has been wisely said 
that “ no park is a substitute for a home,” and, before it is too late, 
it is surely worth while for city and town governments to do what 
they can to encourage the laying out of larger sites for building lots. 

8 
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A man of genius and - sense, 
standing in Hollis-street church one 
day when a great assembly of réligi- 
ous philanthropists had met there, was 
heard to say philosophically, ‘‘ How 

” good a thing it would be, if at every 
meeting of every society there should 
be somebody to tell what the society 
is for.” In practice the philanthro- 
pists omit this statement. They know 
perfectly well what ‘“ The society 
for the relief of discharged and 
otherwise disconnected Aryans” is 
established for ; they even know what 
is the scheme which on this occasion 
Mr. Jones is supposed to wish to 
carry over the head of Mrs. Smith. 
They forget that the general public, 
whom they have invited to their 
anniversary, does not know, and that 
the chief object of the anniversary 
is to inform him. 

A similar remark may be made 
regarding most reports of charity 
operations, as of missions, of alms- 

“giving, or of education. They are 
intelligible to the elect, to those 
initiated into the mysteries. But the 
outsiders, who look with a certain 
wonder from the outside, hear an 
occasional tinkle, and see a thurible 
swung above the heads of the throng, 
—nay, are sometimes moved by a 
strain of majestic music, — but what 
all this means they do not know. 

All this gives a peculiar satisfac- 

" tion to us as we read the two reports 
now published of the two committees 
which have had in hand together the 
administration of the charities of 
New England collected for the relief 
of France after the war. As state- 
ments of charity work they are intel- 
ligible, sensible, and modest. The 
work that they describe is admirable 
in its completeness. The detail of 


their operations is pathetic and dra- 
matic, And as a consequence of 
these merits, the whole thing comes 
before us as a picture, and the two 
reports are as interesting as a novel. 

So soon as accounts of the suffer- 
ing in France reached us, a commit- 
tee was formed in Boston to collect 
money to relieve those most in need. 
This committee collected $85,391.76 ; 
Messrs. Francis Brooks and Edmund 
Dwight went to France to superin- 
tend the expenditure of this fund and 
arrived therein Paris on the 9th of 
March, 1871. On the 18th the Com- 
mune overthrew the Government, 
and the committee left the city to 
await the arrival of the store-ship 
** Worcester,” which had been laden 
with provisions for their distribution. 
From that time till the end of the 
year they were engaged in studying 
the destitution of France, and dis- 
tributing the funds entrusted to 
them. 

Meanwhile another committee had 
set on foot in Boston “‘ the French 
Fair,” which was held in the Boston 
Theatre in April, 1871. The exces- 
ses of the Commune were a serious 
check on the enthusiasm of the pub- 
lic, but the projectors of the Fair 
knew that there was none the less 
suffering because the Commune was 
frantic. Contributions were sent in 
from all directions, and money was 
raised for the purposes of the Fair 
by ente:tainments of various kinds 
in the city and neighborhood. The 
Fair was in every way successful, 
and the committee report the pro- 
ceeds as $75,481. ~ 

This committee distributed their 
funds in careful correspondence with 
ladies and gentlemen in France, and 
in co-operation with the committee 
to which we have already alluded, 
and the New York committee. We 
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now have the full and thorough re- 
port of both. 

In the Fair Report are some curi- 
ous, and we may say scientific state- 
ments, with regard to those machines 
of charity which we call “ Fairs,” 
which are well worthy the study of 
any persons who have such enter- 
prises in hand. 

In both reports are singularly in- 
teresting revelations on the condition 
of France after the war. We haye 
hardly a similar collection of infor- 
mation in any other form. It is the 


detail of the methods of relief which 
gives the peculiar interest to these 
reports. A few letters, selected at 
random, will illustrate this interest. 


[From the Agent in Paris. ] 


Dec. 1, 1871. 

I have formed a committee with Mme. 
Beylard and Mme. Louis Passy, wife of 
a deputy and Catholic, and with a fourth 
lady who is Protestant: I propose to 
divide the city, for our convenience, into 
districts; and each lady will depose at 
the central bureau of our Secretary the 
demands which do not concern her dis- 
trict. We shall meet to-morrow for the 
first time, and every Saturday, to consult 
together over our distribution. I shall 
devote ten thousand francs for Decem- 
ber, and give each member an allowance. 
Such very interesting cases sometimes 
occur, that they console me for the time 
lost in reproving sturdy beggars. 


SEPT. 22, 1871, 


A very excellent lady, Miss Charlotte 
Ritchie (cousin of Thackeray), is in 
great distress about a sum of money 
voted to her for relief of the French. 
She not only fears it is lost, from her ad- 
dress being incorrectly given, but also 


regrets not having it, as intended, for 


the assistance of the countless people in 
distress whom she knows. I generously 
gave her five hundred francs to spend,— 
I say generously, because I have plenty 
of channels established for my funds, and 
she comes with a list probably twice as 
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long as my own; having devoted herself 
to the poor for many years, and having 
returned to Paris in March, and fallen on 
the second siege. I know her very well; 
and she said to me, *‘ You can’t refuse 
Thackeray’s pill-widow,” —in allusion 
to a well-known anecdote, telling how 
Thackeray, when*he was a poor young 
author, called on an old friend, a French 
lady of good connections, who com- 
plained of rheumatism. Thackeray 
guessed that want of fuel was the cause 
of the evil. and sent her a pill-box full of 
gold-pieces, with the formula written 
upon it, ‘One to be taken occasionally.” © 
**Now,” says Miss Ritchie, ‘the pill- 
widow, eighty-one years old, is to be 
expelled from her lodging to-morrow 
because she owes two hundred and fifty 
francs’ rent.” I must pay at least half of 
it; but you could board out a child for a 
year with two hundred and fifty francs. 


[Letters from Miss Charlotte A. Ritchie.] 


To Miss ——, in answer to her *‘generous” 
present of five hundred francs (and food 
Jrom Mr. Dwight). 


I have written, as you advised, to Col. 
Harrison Ritchie, in relation to the miss- 
ing remittance; and will let you see the 
answer, if any comes.’ In the meantime, 
I am busy distributing your kind gift. 
The food I do up in little parcels, on 
which I write Déns Américains, so that 
there may be no doubt from whence 
comes this timely aid. The money I have 
appropriated, as you will see, among the 
most pressing cases now on my hands. 
I shall feel so grateful if you will let the 
Committee at Boston know of the mis- 
take! I have been engaged in visiting 
the poor in Paris for-the last twenty 
years; but never have I seen anything 
like the distress of this crue] year. 

A full account, with names, etc., ac- 
companies this letter. Nearly all the 
persons relieved were old women, blind 
or paralytic; mostly widows. 


[Miss Ritchie to Treasurer. ] 


Ocr. 6, 1871. 
Dear Sir, —I hasten to acknowledge 
the receipt of your kind letter, and its © 
enclosed draft for four hundred pounds. 
Pray return my most grateful thanks to 
e 
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the Committee for this. most. generous 
present to the poor French sufferers of 
this last cruel year. Assure them, that, 
with God’s assistance, I will discharge 
faithfully the high trust committed to 
my care, and will try that none shall be 
wasted or improperly employed. I will 
also send in a little account of the man- 
ner in which it will be distributed; and 
I feel so grateful to see that it is your 
wish that women and children should be 
» principally chosen among the cases of 
distress! 

I write in haste, and can only beg you 
once more to be the interpreter of all the 
grateful thanks of the Paris poor, and of 
their much obliged 

CHARLOTTE A. RiTCHIE. 


[From the Agent in Paris. ] 


Enclosing full account, in detail, of twen- 
ty-five thousand francs distributed. 


PARIS, Feb. 2, 1872, 


One of our ladiés recently visited a 
house where a family enjoy the monopoly 
of a small patent for reburnishing jew- 
elry; but they have no tools or funds; 
had been expelled from former lodgings. 
The man was building a fireplace for 
himself, and, though totally blind, said 
he knew how to handle stones and mor- 
tar, and could manage without seeing. 
Another case is that of an old gentleman 
of Auteuil. I was reeommended to be 
very careful in giving him a hundred 
francs, as the joy of receiving so much 
might kill him. He lives mostly on dry 
bread. I threw a woman into hysteries 
one day with forty francs, and know that 
sums should be cautiously divided. 

Iam glad that excellent M. Passy will 
be able to relieve some country-people, 
and thank you for the remittance. 


Students of the much neglected 
science of Almonry will find excel- 
lent suggestions in these reports. 

We are fortunate enough to receive 
from Paris the account of one of the 
charities thus set on foot, from the 


French point of view. We have the 
report of the Institute on the distri- 
bution this year of the Monthyon 
Prizes for Virtue. The Duc de 


, 
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Noailles pronounced the address on 
the occasion, on the 8th of August 
last. Our readers will understand 
that this nobleman is the father of 
the Marquis de Noailles, the accom- 
plished and esteemed Minister of 
France in this country. We shall 
find another occasion to allude to 
other details spoken of in this admir- 
able address. We translate from it 
now the orator’s reference to one of 
the gifts of the Boston Committee. 


The people of Boston were much 
touched by the news of our trouble. 
Committees were at once for.ned, sub- 
scription papers were opened and money 
flowed in. Every way for helping us 
which ingenious charity could suggest, 
was tried. The city of Boston and its 
environs raised the large sum of 800,000 
francs. They at once chartered a vessel, 
the ‘*Worcester,” filled it with provisions 
of every kind, and sent itto Havre. But 
they then learned of the end of the war, 
and at the same time of the insurrection 
at the capital and the second siege. They 
then gave up the plan of distributing 
food which was no longer needed; but 
they did not give up the idea which had 
prompted the charity. They took the 
ship to England, sold her cargo there, 
and distributed the money in the parts 
of France which had suffered most by 
the war. Thus, gentlemen, it was that 
one single city of the United States, the 
city of Boston and its neighborhood, did 
for France what she never wiil forget. 

The reason why I speak of it now is 
this: In settling the accounts of that 
generous charity there was a small sum 
of money left, which the Boston Com- 
mittee offered to the Academy to add to 
the fund which it was to distribute that 
year in “* Prizes for Virtue.” 

The gift was intended for the person 
who should be found worthy of it by his 
noble acts during the siege of Paris. 
The letter which accompanied the gift 
says: ‘‘It comes from a subscription 
which represents every class of citizens 
in Boston; it is a way of expressing the 
sympathy and respect of Americans for 
the courage, the generosity, and the dis- 
interested devotion of the French peo- 





ple during the siege of their capital.” 
This sum -of money is 2000 francs. 
The Academy received it with grateful 
feeling, and expressed this feeling in 
terms which such a gift deserved. 

Now, gentlemen, to whom shall we 
award this exceptional prize? 

We are proud to say that when it 
became necessary to choose the person 
most worthy of it, we found so many 
deeds of courage and devotion, of self- 
denial and sacrifice, that a choice among 
them seemed impossible. In our search 
we have found the same spirit in all 
of us, equal service in patriotism. We 
then thought we would give to the prize 
the least personal and the most general 
character possible. And we have awarded 
it to a body of men as modest as they 
-are useful, whom everybody knows, 
whom everybody esteems, and who in 
these sad days have earned real glory by 
their self-sacrifice. We speak of the 
*¢ Institute of Brothers from the Christian 
Schools.” You all know to what end 
they devote their lives, and with what 
disinteres-ed devotion and fatherly sim- 
plicity they accomplish it. In regard to 
recent events, we need only let deeds 
speak. When they saw the’ country in 
danger, the same feeling which moved us 
all, moved them deeply also. They asked 
what they could do to defend their coun- 
try and to relieve her distress. On the 
15th of August, Brother Philip, so well 
known by the painting of [lorace Vernet, 
wrote to the Minister of War, to tell 
him that he put at his disposition all the 
establishments, and all the school-houses 
of his Institute, as well as all its mem- 
bers, its novices, and his own services 
and advice, in order to care for the sick 
and wounded everywhere. The minister 
accepted the offer, but the Brothers 
themselves began the work. They es- 
tablished on their own account a large 
ambulance in the Rue Oudinot; they fur- 
nished a superintendent devoted to the 
ambulances established by the Central 
Relief Society at the railroad stations to 
care for the wounded men arriving there ; 
and they organized a service of the same 
kind for a large number of. private am- 
bulances. ‘ 

The ‘“‘ Societé de la Presse” then ap- 
pealed to their devotion, to enlist them 
in their service as bearers on the battle- 
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field and as superintendents in the am- 
bulances there. The Brothers accepted 
with enthusiasm. They furnished from 
five to six hundred of their number who 
were constantly and gratuitously occu- 
pied in these two services. On the day 
of a battle there were more of them at 
work. 

We must add also, gentlemen, that 
during the entire siege, their schools 
were never closed, nor their classes inter-" 
rupted. There were enough of them 
for everything, for teaching in the schools, 
for ambulances in the towns and on the 
battle-flelds. They took turns at the 
work; one day a Brother taught in the 
school, another day he went to the bat- 
tle-field; but they were eager for service 
in the field. The day when Brother 
Néthelme was killed at the battle of 
Bourget, it was not his day to be on the 
field. 

Thus they were constantly in their 
places, both on the ramparts and at the 
battles which were fought before our 
walls. - 

On those days you would see them at 
early morning, in the freezing weather, 
crossing Paris two or three hundred at 
a time, Brother Philip, in spite of his 
eighty years, at their head, sending them 
to the battle where he could not follow. 
As to the Brothers, they confronted the 
fire as though they had done nothing 
else all their lives, so admirable was 
their discipline and their zeal. They 
were gathered in squads of ten, each 
with a doctor, and they marched like a 
regiment. On the field they marched 
two by two, carrying a stretcher. They 
kept always on the side of the fire, rais- 
ing the wounded and carrying them care- 
fully to the surgeon or to the ambulance 
carriages. 4 

‘They mingled cordially with our sol- 
diers, who regarded them as comrades. 
They marched with the soldiers also, the | 
one-body, as has been said, carrying the 
sword which kills and the other the cross 
which saves. The day after a battle 
they buried the dead. They themselves 
lost two of their number who were killed 
on the field; several were wounded, and 
eighteen died of disease contracted from 
the sick and wounded. 

Afterwards, these peaceable soldiers 
were found quietly teaching the children 
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in school, or watching by the bedside of 

' the sick who were in their care. 
And it was not in Paris alone that their 
work of love was done. . From the be- 
ginning of the war, they sought in all 
the previnces the most painful and dan- 
_gerous employment. They asked per- 
mission to make part of the Army of the 
Rhine. They converted their buildings 
into barracks. They established in all 
parts of the country ambulances for our 
soldiers or our mobile, for our recruits 
or for our wounded 
On all the fields of battle, —Dijon, Alen- 
gon, Pouilly, Pontarlier,— everywhere 
. that the army went, the Brothers went 
also, to care for the wounded. 

If I told all, gentlemen, I should have 
to. tell of the courage of the Brothers 
under the Commune which came so soon, 
* to cover with a gloomy pall what should 
have been the glorious end of an unfor- 
tunate war. I should have to show them 
to you at Belleville and Longchamps 
even, caring for the wounded of the ene- 
my, although very soon attacked and 
driven away by them; arrested with their 
students at their house at Issy and else- 
where ; taken to:Mazas, where they near- 
ly died, and escaped with the loss of 
Brother Justin, who was shot in the es- 
cape. But I must stop. What I have 
told, gentlemen, is enough to justify the 
choice we have made in awarding the 
honorable prize from the city of Boston 
to this ‘‘Institute of Brothers from the 
Christian Schools.” The Brothers are 
almost all of them children of the peo- 
ple, devoted entirely to the education and 
help of the people. Let all justice be 
rendered them. The Academy is happy 
to render it to them, and this prize which 
it awards them will be like the cross of 
honor attached to the flag of a regiment. 


FOUNDATION OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ART. 


Tose who are interested in the 
School of Art would do well to ex- 
amine the principles of the Kinder-, 
garten ; for it is the true foundation 
of alk knowledge, both practical and 
artistic. 
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All children are artists. All have 
an inborn love of beauty in all its 
manifestations; but very few have 
the power of expressing that love, 
because the materials have never 
been given them with which they 
could embody in actual form their 
ideals. The Kindergarten takes the 
child, and develops harmoniously all 
its faculties, giving him materials to 
work with which help him express 
his ideas. Such a pupil will enter 
the School of Art, conscious of his 
abilities, and will know which de- 
partment to take for his further 
improvement and further develop- 
ment. 

If he would become a sculptor, he 
has already learned the A B C of 
modelling, in the Kindergarten. 
With clay he has tried to make 
solids of various forms, and any- 
thing which may have pleased his 
fancy, —a bird, nest, or apple; a 
waiter with a tea-service upon it, 
which a little child once made. 

But more and better than all, he 
has learned to call things by their 
right names. He would certainly 
never call a cube a square; for he 
has, while modelling a cube, learned 
its edges, corners, and faces so thor- 
oughly that the lesson will never be 
forgotten. 

Suppose Architecture is to be his 
chief study ; his blocks have already 
taught him the first principles of 
that science; and he has learned, 
through actual experience, many of 
the fundamental rules of building 
houses, arches, bridges, stables, col- 
umns, churches; anything that he 
has seen around him he has doubt- 
less tried to reproduce in his own 
way; and the knowledge thus 
gained is never lost; it is a part of 
himself. 

It is thus in every occupation of 











the Kindergarten. Finding out for 
himself many laws of nature in his 
manipulations, the child learns first 

' what he can himself do, and then 

“reaches forth to the playmates 
around him, and receives from them 
new impulses and suggestions. 

This is why the Scliool of Art 
needs the Kindergarten for a founda- 
tion, because none know their own 
powers till they try them. In the 
teachings of the Kindergarten, in the 
great variety of occupations given, 
some one of them will most assured- 
ly awaken the interest of the child 
to something outside of himself. As 
no two children can be reached alike, 
here are the means to be used for all ; 
for all have the power of using that 
wonderful instrument, the human 
hand, which, with a brain behind it 
to fill it with motive power for good, 
will subdue the world. mM. ©. R. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES. 


In discussing the general charac- 
ter of the work which under General 
Grant’s policy devolves on the sev- 
eral churches of this country, we 
expressed our regret in November 
last that the several churches thus 
appealed to had not taken up the 
duty assigned to them in a more 
practical and generous way, so that 
after a few years of missionary 
effort they might fairly point to their 
successes in the several districts as- 
signed to them as illustrations of 
their methods of bringing in the 
Kingdom of God. 

The suggestion has brought to us 
a series of valuable reports, which 
show with what spirit the Episcopal 
Church is at work in the district as- 
sighed to it. And since our own 
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article was published, the conseécra- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Clarkson as Bishop 
of Niobrara shows that this church 
is prepared to put its missions’ under 
practical and vigorous supervision. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
having: assigned to its care the In- 
dians occupying the region west of 
Minnesota, known as the Territory 
of Dacota, named for commission 
competent gentlemen among those 
tribes, the Sioux and Ponkas, and 
we have now the report of the Hon. 
William Welch, and also the report 
of one of the other members of the 
party, which visited stations on the 
Missouri River and missions in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

These reports are careful and de 
tailed; and while they show that 
great care is necessary in dealing 
with the Indians, they are far from 
discouraging in their views of the 
Indian disposition and capacity for 
improvement and civilization. 

The following passage from the 
report of the visiting committee de- 
scribes what is perhaps the most 
satisfactory of the different estab- 
lishments, which came under their 
review : — 


Our Mission buildings at Santee stand 
a mile back from the river, on a bench 
of land just under the bluffs, which here 
lose their bold outlines and recede into 
rolling prairie. The cottonwoods that 
line the shore shut out the view of the 
Mission from the river, except at a point 
where the whirlwind of 1870, which car- 
ried away the first structure, crashed 
through the timber, cutting a broad track 
to the water’s edge. The new group of 
buildings excel the first in beauty and 
appropriateness, and there are few Mis- , 
sion establishments in America that vie 
with ours at Santee in good taste, har- 
mony of design, and in churchly effect. 
Approaching it from the direction of 
Springfield, a town lying on the opposite 
shore about three miles above, the San- 
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tee Mission presents the appearance of 
an Englich rural deanery, its pointed 


roofs and Gothic spires and its warm 


colors contrasting very pleasantly with 
the undulating landscape in its sober 
hues of summer, and displaying exquisite 
symmetry of outline and admirably pro- 
portioned parts. The building consists 
of a chanel, with deep chancel, and spire 
and baptistery adjoining, on the souta; 
on the north side the Mission-house prop- 
er, with school-house twenty by forty- 
five feet, or nearly as large as the chapel, 
and a tower finishing off this end. There 
are twelve sleeping apartments in the 
building, and the kitchen and laundry on 
the first floor are roomy and convenient. 
The Mission-grounds embrace eighty 
acres, well fenced and kept in good con- 
dition by the Indian hired help. There 
is a garden of ten acres and a wheat-field 
of twenty-five acres, and all the crops 
‘Took well. We were not surprised that 
the Santees are proud of their Mission 
“establishment, or that the wild Indians 
coming down from Chéyenne are deeply 
impressed by what they see here. In- 
dians are natural lovers of the beautiful, 
and are not insensible to the quiet dig- 


nity and grace with which the Church 
sits enshrined in this lovely spot. 

Of Mr. Hinman’s work here, little more 
need be said than that, to the human eye, 
it stands complete, like a well-tilled field 


of corn ripening for the harvest. His 
congregation are scattered throughout 
their Reservation, and schools can no 
longer be maintained for the children at 
this or any other single point, on account 
of the distances which intervene. Small 
school-houses will have to be built, at 
two or three different localities, in the 
erection and maintenance of which the 
Indians will erelong be able to take a 
part. The work of the Church among 
the scattered families is carried on dur- 
ing week-days by a band of native cate- 
chists. On Sundays the people come 
from every direction, on foot and in 
wagons, to attend the four services held 
in the chapel. The Mothers’ Meeting 
and other week-day services are also 
well attended. Of the nine hundred 
Santees gathered on this Reservation, 
three hundred are communicants of the 
Church. In their preparation to receive 
Holy Communion, the Indians, Mr. Hin- 


man says, are very conscientious and 
thorough. On the Sunday following our 
arrival the chapel was thronged. In ac- 
cordance with their custom, the men sit 
apart from the women, the latter usually 
occupying the front slips. Many came 
after the seats were filled, and quietly 
crouched on the floor around the chancel 
steps. The choristers occupy stalls, and 
the cabinet organ is played by Mrs. Hin- 
man, or one of the Sisters attached to 
the Mission, who leads the singing. The 
heartiness and fervor with which the 
songs of Zion are sung in this Indian 
chapel, the whole congregation joining, 
are rarely witnessed among our own péo- 
ple. We only hear the like at our mis- 
sionary meetings when all hearts are 
aglow. Mr. Hinman is assisted in his 
ministerial labors by Rev. Paul Maza- 
kute, native Presbyter, and Rev. Chris- 
tian Taopi and Rev. Luke C. Walker, 
native Deacons. Neither Paul nor Taopi, 
however, are capable of performing daily 
active service, 60th being in the last 
stages of consumption. Taopi was for- 
merly a brave, who distinguished himself 
in the wars between the Santees and 
Chippewas in old times. With the same 
burning ardor and zeal, he has given his 
life, since his ordination, to the conver- 
sion of his people. ‘‘If ever there was 
a saint,” said Mr. Hinman, as we stood 
around the invalid’s chair, “‘ this man is 
one”; and the impression made upon us 
by the spiritualized and patient look and 
demeanor of the sufferer seemed to con- 
firm his words. Paul is another miracle 
of grace, a man whose life is devoted to 
his ministry among his brethren. His 
home is on the Basille, a small stream 
flowing* through the Reservation and 
emptying into the Missouri. A number 
of the Santees have taken up farms on 
this stream, and Paul is endeavoring to 
provide a refuge for his children among 
them. We visited his place and found 
him living ina tepee. A few yards dis- 
tant is a rude shelter made of boughs 
placed on upright sticks. Here, every 
Sunday, he gathers the people in the 
valley, and holds the church service. 
A frame chapel is being erected not far 
from the spot; and it is very desirable, 
also, that a cabin, which has been com- 
menced by his people for Paul, should be 
completed before winter. He cannot 
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last many months, and it would be a re- 
proach to our Church to suffer this most 
estimable member of her Clergy, who 
has, under Mr. Hinman, carried the Gos- 
pel to the tribes.in which our Mission 
work is now so successful, to close his 
days in utter destitution, and without a 
home or fit shelter for his family: 
Among the most affecting incidents of 
our visit was the eagerness of these In- 
dians, once so cruelly wronged by our 
race, to testify the love and gratitude 
with which their hearts are filled towards 
Christian white men for their rescue 
from the savage and heathen state. The 
catechists came in a body with young 
Wapashaw, the son of the head chief, as 
their leader, and made a most touching 
address. The men lingered in the chapel 
after the services, to shake hands with 
us, and in the afternoon we gave audi~ 
ence to the chiefs and other head men. 
There sat Wapashaw, the man once re- 
nowned as the most daring and reckless 
of the Santee warriors, — an hereditary 
chief, who is still remembered in Minne- 
sota for his fierce and sanguinary: char- 
acter, — now a devoted, humble follower 
of our Blessed Lorp, whose daily life 
and conversation show a mind and heart 
wholly changed. He is full of zeal for 
the Church, and for the extension of the 
knowledge of CurisT among his red 
brethren. He is a man of marked abil- 
ity and eloquence, and his speech was 
replete with expressions of gratitude for 
what had been done for his tribe. He 
had only words of love and kindness for 
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our people, never once admitting or ad- 
verting to the wrongs practised by our 
Government upon his nation, but charg- 
ing all the faults of the past upon their 
own obstinacy and perverseness. The 
wickedness of officials, and the hatred 
and injustice dealt out to his race by 
white men, were all forgotten in the joy 
and gratitude that filled his heart for 
the blessings of the light to which 
they had been admitted. All the San- 
tee chiefs are communicants of the 
Church. 

The Visiting Committee resolved, be- 
fore leaving Santee, to appeal to the 
Church for funds to open a training- 
school at this point for Indian youth of 
both sexes, to be gathered from the San- 
tees, the Yanktons, and other tribes of 
the Sioux, as well as from the Ponask. 
They have been strongly impressed with 
the need of such a school, to educate the 
foremost scholars of the several Mission- 


schools, and others who offer themselves, . 


for the work of teachers and hospital 
attendants among their own people, and 
to provide for a native Ministry. A large 
class could be formed at once, and the 
Santee Mission would be a most appro- 
priate field in which to commence such 
a work. So important is the plan of 
such a school regarded by a layman con- 
nected with the Commission, that he has 
pledged five thousand dollars towards 
it, provided the balance can be secured. 


A Philadelphia firm has pledged one 


thousand dollars. About twelve thou- 
sand dollars more are needed. 
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THE RUBINSTEIN CONCERTS. 


No one knows better than the 
writer the high qualification neces- 
sary for a fair and suitable criticism 
of the artist whose name stands at 
the head of this paper. We disclaim 
at the outset any intention of enter- 
ing upon a task for which we are en- 
tirely unqualified, and we propose 
on'y to try to give some of our im- 
pressions, which are merely those of 
the average: concert-goer, and not at 
all the clear, analytical observations 
of atechnical musician. . . ° 

The distinguishing traits of Rubin- 
stein’s playing, as compared with 
what we have been accustomed to 
consider excellent, are his marvellous 
execution generally, to which other 
execution seems clumsy ; his’ greater 
tenderness of delicacy, which is to 
lightness what a living body is toa 
dead one; his stupendous power of 
expression in passages which tax the 

- powers of ordinary pianists merely to 
utter; his iron endurance, his capa- 
bility of sustaining these qualities 
through the most arduous and lengthy 
composition; his uniting, in short, 
what seems an unlimited degree of 
_all those qualities of which many an 
excellent artist commands but one. 
Now sweetness is good, and strength 
is good; ,but here is a giant who 
plucks sweetness out of strength. 
All manner of sweet and delicate 
fancies grow out of his playing. 
Sometimes it seemed as if rosy flames 
might flicker up from the keys, an- 
swering the exquisite hovering touch 
of his beautiful finger-tips. Ayain we 
thought the muscular force was so 
shaded and softened as to have be- 
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come an ethereal influence interposed 
between his fingers and the keys, like 
that influence which spirit may some 
time wield over matter. Sounds 
blossomed and faded, dropped their 
petals; slumbered, drew breath and 
strength from other sounds, grew 
rich and large, rounded and ripened, 
and, behold! there was fruit out of a 
blossom, thought out of a fancy, a 
purpose out of an impulse, strength 
out of sweetness. If we were to 
distinguish any one performance, it 
would be the rendering of Schumann’s 
‘*‘ Etudes Symphoniques” played at 
the first concert, as showing the great 
height of his level of excellence, in- 
dependently of his power of astonish- 
ing or pleasing. It was a severe 
test for both player and audience, and 
while the former may well rest his 
fame on that one rendering, a public- 
spirited Bostonian could not fail to 
be gratified at the breathless interest 
that followed every note of the ardu- 
ous task, and burst into hearty ap- 
plause at its close. 

While there is absolutely no im- 
provement to be suggested as to his 
rendering of any composer, so sufli- 
cient is his power .in all cases, our 
own personal enjoyment was the 
greatest in his rendering of Bee- 
thoven, and we like to think that the 
rapport of the player and the com- 
poser was a little closer here than 
elsewhere. Here, too, was manifest 
that extraordinary and rare attribute 
of his genius, the quality of transmit- 
ting, rather than interpreting, the 
meaning of his composer. There is 
a wide difference between the two 
methods. Many fine pianists absorb 
a musical composition and then give 
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it out again, the same in form, but 
tinged by some quality of their own 
minds. Not so with Rubinstein: the 
sentiment flows unchanged through 
his rendering, his own crystalline 
genius being the prism through which 
he gives us, at the same time, both 
the pure white ray, and also the 
spectrum, of Beethoven’s genius. And 
Beethoven so manifestly thought in 
music, that this is the quality of all 
others necessary for the pianist who 
is to eome between him andus. A 
notable example of this was the ren- 
dering of the ** Turkish March,” at 
the first concert. This composition 
has been given here a number of 
times by orchestra, and it is a ques- 
tion whether many people have found 
anything remarkable in it; but 


though the structure is not very great, 
as character music it is very remark- 
able ; and the remorseless,devastating 


whirlwind, of Mohammedanism was 
so palpably suggested, — its cruelty, 
its brilliancy, its monotony, so inter- 
woven with every phrase, — that we 
were amazed both at our own previ- 
ous want of perception, and at the 
small skill of those who had played 
it before. 

Of the remaining performances, 
we dare say no more. Perhaps 
enough has been said to bear feeble 
testimony to the greatness and ver- 
satility of the pianist. in his profes- 
sional aspect. There may be a 
greater than he; but, at present, 
filled to the utmost with astonished 
delight, we take the liberty to doubt 
whether human power can go beyond 
what we have seen and heard. We 
feel it necessary to say at this point, 
that we are fully aware that we have 
laid ourselves open to the fearful 
charge of being rhapsodical, and we 
admit so much of the charge as to 
acknowledge that we have fluttered 
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nearer and nearer to the fatal light, 
have followed the fate of others, 
and perished miserably in its heat. 
But the principle which is faintly 
illustrated in our case, may, never- 
theless, survive whiter light and 
fiercer heat; for there are two ele- 
ments in music,— the physical and 
the psychical. As the spirit is 
fairer than other art, so the form is 
more beautiful, but is, nevertheless, 
only form. 
purpose of expression. What shall 
it express? Physical sensation, that 
is the tickling of the tympanum and 
the taste, or high emotions and fan- 
cies? But who shall prescribe form 
and limit to our emotions? The 
most learned of critics, if he regard 
merely the form of music, is of lower 
spirit tlian the churl who weeps at a 
simple melody, because he hears 
with his ears and not with his heart. 
Again we ask, shall music address 
itself to the ‘* taste” or to the soul? 
If to the soul, then who is to limit 
the fervor of the response which the 
soul shall make? Well regulated 
minds to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, enthusiasm’is the torch which 
illuminates art, and by which its 
disciples see, eye to eye. It is only 
with those nations that can be 
stirred to an extreme fervor of en- 
thusiasm that the best art abides. 
Moreover, ** No heart is pure that is 
not passionate.” The present appli- 
cation of which is, that the playing 
of Rubinstein places no limit what- 
ever to the imagination or the emo- 
tions. He does not pass over a 
bridge and shut out his hearers from 
following. His interpretation is a 
broad and open highway to thought, 
along which you may follow as far 
as your capacity for thought reaches. 
No limitations in the artist himself, 
no thrusting forward of a small or 
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a disagreeable personality, throws 
shadow or bar across the way. He 
shows the path by walking in it him- 
self, which we take to be the highest 
mark of apostleship. In this re- 
spect, though his art may be for the 
learned few, his gospel is for the lov- 
ing many. 

It is not flippant, and it surely is 
not irrelevant, to speak of the man 
personally. A true artist is so 


= much'a part of what he does, that it 


is not easy to separate a man from 
his werks. If one is to bring us a 
new gospel, it concerns us to know 
what himself is like, and to speak of 
it. And surely every devout lover 
of music, whose soul has been stirred 
within him at the miserable affecta- 
tions and blasphemies of many a 
soi-disant musician, posturing before 
the public, and even in his own soul, 
while he professes to worship, wrap- 
ping as much of the glory of his 
gods as he can grasp about his own 
poor capabilities, and making a ped- 
éstal of immortal works on which to 
stand and receive homage, — surely, 
we say,.the measure of gratitude and 
satisfaction must have overflowed at 
the perfection of Rubinstein’s man- 
ner,—not manners, for a man can 
not assume modesty, though he flat- 
ter himself to the contrary. 

When it is time for Rubinstein to 
appear, he appears. There is no 
lingering for the purpose of exciting 
interest. He walks upon the stage 
with a quiet, light step, which has 
an odd little jerk in it, but he is 
by no means awkward. He bows 
gravely, walks to the piano, sits 
down, and plays. That is a full ac- 
count and description of his intro- 
duction to the audience. He sits at 
the piano with absolute repose, be- 
cause he is as much alone with his 
instrument as if there were not a 


person present. In five concerts he 
never once turned towards his audi- 
ence. Sometimes he sways a little 
backward and forward, but other- 
wise there is no motion except with 
the hands, and an occasional slight, 
but emphatic, movement of the 
head. And as he sits there, not at 
all absorbed in his music nor carried 
away by it, but commanding the 
whole gamut of his physical and 
mental powers, great as the playing 
was, it seemed tous that the man 
himself was greater still. 

We are surprised to see frequent 
references in. the newspaper criti- 
cisms to his awkwardness, his un- 
graceful: motions, his stern face, etc. 
Beyond a necessary novelty of ap- 
pearance (for we do not often have 
a@ master among us), we were unable 
to find anything answering to these 
alleged defects. Truly he is no petit 
maitre, for wlxich we thank the power 
that placed him above it; truly, also, 
his figure is not elegant (at least not 
upon the stage), and just a shade of 
diffidence is apparent in his face as 
he first makes his appearance; but 
the tuct and high breeding that will 
neither allow the diffidence to become 
bashfulness, nor even allow a single 
motion or gesture that might serve 
to cover it, are more than a compen- 
sation for tenfold more so-called a:vk- 
wardness. Perfect repose and breed- 
ing are better than the accident of 
easy complacency; and the charm 
of Rubinstein’s dignified composure 
was greatly enhanced, to our mind, 
by the slight diffidence that was so 
resolutely resisted and put aside; 
and, dear critics, shall we not lift up 
our voices in thanks that there has 
come to us an artist who is great 
enough to be diffident? But lest 
this should seem in the nature of a 
deprecation of criticism of Rubin- 














stein’s manner, we wish to state dis- 
tinctly that we would not, if we could, 
change his manner or appearance in 
the smallest particular. 

As to the face, we boldly and con- 
fidently declare (after as much study 
as the five concerts would allow) 
that Rubinstein is a beauty. As far 
as aremarkable combination of re- 
markable features will allow, he has 
more than the average amount of 
beauty. The type of face is nota 
cheap type of beauty such as is com- 
mon with Americans, which passes 
here for beauty, and which is one 
kind of beauty. The wide cheek 
bones are a defect, to us, because, 
among us, they are usually accom- 
panied by ugliness of feature; but 
what might be a defect in an Anglo- 
Saxon face, is a necessary element 
of a Sclavic face. Moreover, they 
_ agree grandly with the massive fore- 
head and wide-separated eyes. These 
are not large, but full, gentle, yet 
shrewd. Eyes that can wait, but 
neverrelinquish ; quiet, but watchful ; 
not seeing, but looking. The outer 
corners of the upper lids are a little 
drooped, which is unusual, and al- 
ways indicates remarkable force of 
character. The nose is short and 
small, with very sensitive nostrils, 
which precludes the possibility of his 
looking stern, as the critics say he 
does. A man with a short nose and 
a wide face cannot look stern if he 
would. Steadfast and resolute he 
does look; grave, also’; and, above 
all, serene. Gravity comes in a 
great measure from the long, straight 
upper lip, where the character of a 
mouth should always lie; but the 
gravity is tempered, and sternness 
made impossible, by the delicacy and 
sweetness of the under lip and chin. 
Indeed, we incline to think that this 
part of the face is what has saved him 
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for the piano. A little more length . 
to the nose, and the chin a trifle 
longer and farther forward, and there 
is more than an even chance that he 
would have come to us with a violin 
in his hand. ‘ 

Very rare indeed is this combina- 
tion of alternating force and sweet- 
ness. A Sphynx-like face it is, with 
a forehead that repels, eyes that 
attract; upper lip of inflexible pur- 
pose, lower lip and chin of childlike 
sweetness and suavity. <A face that. 
will not reveal itself to all, but needs 
study and a willing spirit to inter- 
pret; the face of a man who might 
and must have disciples; a face to 
baffle sculptor and artist, and im- 
print itself indelibly upon the mem- 
ory. If strength which is never 
coarse, sweetness which is never 
weak, thought and purpose, and the 
light of long communion with highest 
and. purest passions, can bestow 
beauty, then, judged by any standard 
beyond that of mere prettiness, Ru- 
binstein is a beauty. The whole 
aspect of the man is superior. Se- 
rene and calm, he seems to breathe 
an atmosphere where no tempest can 
reach. From the height of his su- 
preme power he plays with the light- 
ning and the thunderbolt, always 
calm and grave as a saint in a cathe- 
dral niche. It seemed to us at first 
that he could not smile, or show any 
ordinary emotion ; but did our wishes 
help to deceive us, or did we for an 
instant see a faint light pass over 
his face as he played the first bars 
of the Moonlight Sonata? And when 
the string of the violin broke in the 
Kreutzer Sonata, and both artists 
played on to the end as if nothing 
had. happened, then, when the piano 
touched the violin approvingly on the 
shoulder, thereby outweighing the 
stormy applause of the audience, we 
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. did distinetly and with immense sat- 

isfaction see that ‘* This god did 
smile.” 

Lest a well regulated public 
should suspect that our enthusiasm 
had altogether carried away our 
reason, we come back to a merely 
human stand-point, to mention two 
items of personal appearance which 
we should certainly have omitted, 
except as a proof that we are capa- 
ble of a small degree of spite, and 
. therefore not wholly disqualified to 
be called ‘‘critic.” | Rubinstein’s 
hair is long and almost ugly, being 
wavy, very thick, parted in the mid- 
dle (if at all), sawed off square in 
the neck, and allowed to take its 
own sweet galvanized will. In bow- 


ing, it falls in two long locks over 
his face, which he puts back with 
one hand and then with the other. 
This is his only oddity of appearance, 


but no doubt we should not like it as 
well otherwise, and we publicly frown 
upon the suggestion of a frivolous 
woman, that he should either wear 
a round comb, or tie those two locks 
together over his crown with a bit 
of ribbon. Secondly, we yield to 
the impulse to express a fancy that 
possessed us during his first perform- 
ance, that in some of his motions of 
body and hands, as he swayed slightly 
to and fro to the orchestral move- 
ment, and played an occasional intro- 
ductory bar, he was like a bear. 
Not the traditional clumsy, cruel 
Bruin that comes out of the woods 
and devours little children, but the 
bear whose motions seem so slow, 
and are, in reality, as quick as light- 
ning; the gentle, esthetic bear that 
dances and loves music and honey, 
and has a house in the woods with 
porridge neither too hot nor too cold, 
and a chair so soft that one may sit 
the cushion out of it. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


[ Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree 
of difficulty; e.g., 1 very easy, 7 very 
difficult. Capitals (A to G) the key. 
Small letters within brackets, the range 
for the voice. j 


Ourver Drrson & Co., 277 Wash- 

ington St. 

Gems of Strauss. 3. Strauss. $2.50 
This admirable collection of the 

most popular dance music by Johann 

Strauss (who was with us at 

the jubilee), his father, Johann 

Strauss, Sen., and his brothers Ed- 

mund and Joseph, is desirable for 

every one to own who makes the 
least pretensions to playing. The 
arrangements are all good, none of 
them very difficult, the introductions 
and the codas generally being wisely 
omitted, as they lose very much in 
effect on the piano unless in a four- 
hand arrangement. This edition has 

a capital likeness of Johann Strauss. 

Tourbillon. 4. (E°) oT a Prit- 
ter. +. . o 0 6 
Brilliant and showy i as an exhibi- 

tion piece, less difficult than appears 

at first reading. 

Le Chant du Berceau. 4. Ketterer. .40 
Without marked originality, but 

less difficult than some of the well- 

known cradle songs; if well played 
would be pleasing. 

Le Chant du Matin. 3. A. Bosco- 
vitz. - « 40 
A bright morning song or idyl for 

the piano, easily learned and remem- 

bered. 

I think of Thee. 3. (B) F. Abt. .25 
One of Abt’s charming songs, 

pleasingly and simply arranged for 

the piano by Ch. E. Pratt. 

Chict Pipi Nini. 5. A. R. Hoff- 
man. . o 0 « fb 
A Cuban dance that recalls some 

of Gottschalk’s peculiarities contain- 














ing some passages requiring very 
good execution, but mainly difficult 
from the peculiar accent and indi- 
viduality it requires. 
Crépuscule. 4. B. Sydney Smith. .40 
An andante that will be especially 
popular with those who already know 
other pieces by the author, who al- 
ways writes and arranges correctly 
and effectively. 


Vooat. 


Dormi Pure. 4. F. . me 

Salvatore Scuderi. 

A ‘serenade dedicated to ‘te 
Charles Moulton, and sung by her. 
’ The Wrecked Hope. 3 C. iis 

J. Bainby. . 

A lovely and simple cong ‘for a 
contralto. Pathetic and rather slow. 
Tender and True. D”. (C. to G). 

Gaston Lyle. 

A genuine love song with litho- 
graphic title-page. 

Separation. 3 BY. (D to A») James 


Several other songs by this young 
composer, evidently written for a 
favorite soprano, indicate taste and 
refinement. 

Under the Leaves that fall. 3 A. 
(E to G) A.E. Warren, ...... 30 

Music commonplace. , One need 
not criticise the theology of the words. 
Old Robin’s Farewell. 2 F. (C to F) 

E. T. Johnson. .......... 30 
_ One of the heart-broken, be-happy- 
with-another-if-you-can type. 
Gleaning Song. 4 A. (E 


The words are Jean Ingelow’s, the 
effect depending much on the style 
both of singer and accompanist. 

From Cart Prurer, 30 West Sr. 
March, 5. (From First Orchestral 

Suite) F. Lachner, . ‘ .50 

Allegro vivace and Menuetto, 5 


Schubert, . veo 75 
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Menuetto, 5 (from First String 
Quartette) Schubert, 50 
Menuet, 4 Ch. Gounod, 35 
These choice selections from orches- 
tral works form. part of a second 
series of piano pieces, arranged, tran- 
scribed, and carefully fingered by Ernst 
Perabo. The March by Lachner is 
particularly effective; but all are well 
known and desirable for lovers of clas- 
sical music. 
Novelette, E. 7 5 BR. Schu- 
mann, 
Vogel als Prophet (Bird’s ‘Proph- 
ecy), 5 R. Schumann, 
More difficult than. the Tressel, : 
rendered so popular by the Thomas 


40 


.35 orchestra, these are not beyond the 


reach of amateurs possessing taste and 
skill. Like all Schumann’s compo- 
sitions, they possess an inner, spiritual 


40 ‘significance which must be reached 


for their full enjoyment and compre- 

hension. 

Nocturne, G. 3 A. Jungman, 35 
Exceedingly graceful and pleasing. 

Not at all difficult: 


Vocat. 


Lady, let the rolling drums, 3 F. 
min.-(E to D») s. B. s. 40 
The well-known words are Tenny- 

son’s. The music comes under the 

class descriptive, requiring to be very 
well done, to be effective. 


G. D. Russet & Co. 126 Tremont St. 


Prelude, D. maj. 5 Mendelssohn, .30 
The third of the seven celebrated 
preludes, any one of which, thor- 
oughly learned, is a rich possession. 
Less familiar to many than the E. 
min., possibly on account of the con- — 
tinuous octave passages in the left 
hand. 
Valse Caprice, E>. 6 Rubinstein, 75 
To play this in the tempo given by 
the author at his concerts‘is possible 
only for him; but, with s wore moder- 















ate ambition, one in good practice can 
give and receive great pleasure from 
this unique composition. Particularly 


effective for a school exhibition or 


private concert. 
Vooat. 
Inllaby, 4 F. (E to F) G. L. 
Os 


Gay little Dandelion, 4A. (E to 
F)G. L. Osgood, . . .30 
Which Way the Sweet Wind Slew; 
4G. (D to G) G. L. Osgood, . .30 
Three exquisite songs for a soprano 
. or tenor, who can play accompani- 
ments with tasté and delicacy, as well 
as. sing, as much depending on the 
one as the other. Mr. Osgood is more 
generally known as the tenor of whom 
we are justly proud. He has recently 


returned from Europe with an enviable. 


reputation, especially as an interpreter 
of Franz and Schumann. His com- 
positions are characteristic of the man, 
the exquisite taste and refinement of 
his method, and the purity and pa- 
thetic sweetness of his voice. 
Down Deep within The Cellar. 
3. F(F to D). Oxenford. 50 
Solitude. 4. G min. 4 to E”) 
Tours. ‘ 50 
Two bass songs, of @ series sof thir- 
teen, sung by M. W. Whitney, the 
celebrated basso; each embellished 
with an admirable photograph of Mr. 
Whitney. The first is an English 
version of the old German drinking 
song, “Im tiefen Keller sitz’ ich 
Hier.” The second, plaintive as the 
title suggests, requires taste and feel- 
ing as well as skill. 


Wuirtt, Smirn, & Perry, 298 


Washington st. 
Blue Danube Waltzes. 3. (Four 
hands) J. Strauss....... 1.00 


Very good arrangement with the 
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five waltzes. Introduction and Coda 
quite effective for any thing so easily 
learned. ~ 


Vocat. 

Kiss me, and Pll go to sleep. 2 G. 
(DtoE) ©. A. White....... 40 

The Gates are wide open. 2 C. (E 
to F) C. A. White........ 40 

30 Far from Home. 2 D. (D to D) 
C. A. White. 2. esis 40 

Birdie has come. 2 A. (E to E) 
C. A. White, . . 2... eee es 40 


Mother, meet me at the beauti- 
ful Gate. 2.F. (D to E) - A. 
White... . 40 

Kitty May. 2 B?. (D to E) C. A. 
White. 40 
It would be unreasonable to expect 

great originality from so prolific a 
song-writer as Mr. White; but he 
seems to supply a certain popular 
need. The 83,000 who enjoyed “ Put 
mein my little bed” will find quite 
as much to pléase them in any one of 
these six songs with choruses, each 
with a full lithographic title-page ; the 
last one, Kitty May, with a highly 
colored one of a little girl among the 
flowers. The melodies are simple 
and easily learned, the choruses cor- 
rectly harmonized, the accompani- 
ments in keeping. They will find 
their way to hundreds of homes 
where Schumann and Abt will 
never be known, and foster in their 
own way aline of music with its re- 
fining influence. Daisies and butter- 
cups are not carnations and rosebuds, 
but have the same right to live. 

Beautiful Songs from -the Sea. 3. 
A», (E® to A”) J. A. Butterfield.40 

Starlight Dream of Home. 3D. J. 
A. Butterfield. . 40 
Two more songs with chorus. A 

trifle more pretentious than those of 

White’s, possibly as much better. 

The first has a lithographed title- 


page. 














